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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


CATALOGUES 


Sotheby’s; 

FOUNDED i:4-l «/ 


Solheby’fl Bloomfleld Place 
Wednesday, ISih December (982 d 1 10.30 am 

English Literature comprising Printed Books, Autograph 
Letters and Manuscripts 

including 

Anunrecordgd Tudor WORK IN VERSE; Tmnisew/iereinbmoosiplafnlwexpressedhoweihe 
Byssliops of Rome niih their Good Witt, haveuven vs Cere to phy wiihai, to kepe vs Blyndesiyll 
\H^iSiSiAnWREcORDEt>FsaTiONOF'tiLNe.y.BriefandPteasatiiI)iscaiirseo/uiUiestnMarrlege, 
IS 6 S An uNRECORDEDADVEATisEibiF NT porShakespea RE Quartos preparedbvEdwardCapeli^ 
Donne, Poems, iw; Shakespeare, Coniei/ies, Histories, and Tragedies, FOURTHFOLiOEomoN.ieos- 
RraiARDSON./*li»Re/d, 1741-1743: acontemporarymanuscriptufpoems by Donne. 
AUDEN. Poems, FIRSTEOmON.WITHTHEERIlATUMANDWmiANNOTATIONSBYSTEPHEN SPENDER; 

BouKD-upSBTOF'niBPAaE-PROopsFORTMEFiRSTEDmoNOpJovcE. Dub//fteu; Joyce. i//yssM, 

FIRST EDrnON.ONGOFlCaCOPlESSIONBDBYTHBAtJrHOR-.FORDMADOXFORD. The Good So/di'er, 

PRESENTATION COPY : 

THBPHOTOORAPH COLLECTION of VlRaiNAM 4 D Leonard WOOLF-.THEORIQINALFILMSCRIPTOP 
‘'KtNOKONO" wmi REVISIONS BY EdGAR WALLACE; LETTERS AHDPaPEESOF LaDYGREOORY; 
PaPBRSOFSEAN O'Casey INCLUDING HISLASTWORKiTHEWORKING PROMPT-BOOK FORTHEORIGINAL 
PBODUCTIONOFSlIAVrS''ARMSAND'nif:MAN‘';A 5 EU'-PORTRAITnYlSAACROSENDERG:TIIET)IIRD 
RECORDEDLEm-.HOFjAMESJOY'CE.WRlTTENTOLAUVGRMOOKy.ONTHLBVEOnilSFIRST'E.XILE' 

FROM Ireland. 

LETTERS AND MANUSCRIPTS or Auden. Beckett. BEERBOHM.BETJEMEN.BLOOMriELD.BLUNDEN. 
Browning. Burns. Byron. Cllmens.Coleridob. Conan Doylb.DeQuincey, Dickens. 
Disraeli. Edward FitzGerald, Gooarty.Hardy.James.LionelJoiinson Kipling. Lamb. T. E. 
Lawrence. Lear, Ledwidoe. RodcrtLoWbll. Williams Morris. ? eAKB.PRiox,SiiAW.SYNOE. 
TKACKBRAV,HERDERTTRP.Nai.Wii.DE.ViRciNiA Woolf. Whitman. William Whitehead AND 

Yeats. 

Enquiries to: Roy Davids 




LIBRARIANS 


PERSONAL 





ASSISTANT UBRARIAN 

espsas - £7,700 

Age limit: Applioanta mustnol be more than SSyeara of 
^on the oloBing da1a(l.e. bom on or after 2 December 

Cloelng data: 2nd Docember1982. 

Job RA SB 126/82/8 Tel. Ext. 31 5. 

DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AND PERSONNEL 
The succesefui appIlearA wn be attached to the Northern 
Ireland Aesembly and will be concerned wRh the ddly work of 
the ABsembly Librtiy and ihe manegemanl of liinlor staff. 
DutlBB wW Include the operatiDn of iha loans and lnla^lfbrary 
loans eeivlce, dealing, with reference querlee.' the use 01 
wrnputar databases, cataloguing,, ordarlrtg, binding, 
hbueSke^ normal dsiy-UMlay llbn^ 

Apf;^wlB should noli that they may be required to serve in 
any Department of Ihe Northern Ireland Civil Service. 
Applicants must hold a degree or diploma fn library studies and 
should preferably be Chartered Librarians. Experience of 
woMng wlih otilolal publlcaBona would be an advantage. 

I 3 ; £6.060: ^,667; £7.084; E7,700. ‘ 

rlH be. relalKl tp qualfloallone and experienoe. 
iLBarvlca CohiririMlon may' decide to Interview only 
inose appHoiwle who appear from the Information available to 
be best quaM. ... 

Tt^'pbst Ik .open to both men end . women. Please write or 
toieplm for an applipaUon form (using the extbnalon number 
Hi0ipeted,and quotfitg the lob reference) to Ihe Civil Service 

Commlselon, Rosepark House, U • ~ • 

Bklfairt BTA 3NR, Tel: Dundonald 4L. 
be returned to arrive not later then the ddafng « 


northern IRELAND 

CtVtLSERVtCE 


Sk 

Thd 



ON THE MOVE? 

. Make sure you see 

The Times 

every Wednesday for 
interesting and pertinent 
editorial plus a selection of 
desirable residences. 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 
1100 lo 00,000 
Vriim ttnii m MqiiMi 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

II Hater Bl, PleoMUly, 
Lpodm VIA 4BT> 

PUMi 0I-4I} JUI 


TIMIO 


riMin . ANQLPPHII.R. ' mia- 
twentla*. MOha lonauiv cor- 
roapofidenca with Brltlali 
remam of nlmilnr vlntasa. In* 
tcraata: .Onihina, AbyaalnlBna. 
O^na, lanoigafla, am, Pl^jjj 


wpfti"’ janjAfiirr' /TnaiUj' 
nSTSiS^lV 



PUBLIC & 
UNIVERSITY 


ApDiiaatlona am I........ 


■■ ',.pBpPp.RD' i 

' jBCjHObi. ; ' : 

acHdoL'LiiiRAn.iArr 


■fl j^ld "oP*SlBl?ah;_L4inaMaa 


uirtica ana wUI< ba- 
from Septambar 1884 ._ 
daparlura or Profaubr "J. 


■valTa^Ye 

^ « 

ap^oafV 


■D*r« jWii 


(-ol,iivfr>n,i 

oik’ r i.ii Him I 


. A.ppUB»tSpAa 
from auitabiy 
axparlanoe«l L 

S'41if.'’°fSiJ"ti . .. 

raaulplna InUtatlva i 
and tna blbrnrlon w 
alble r 


and PUlrV' 
;1il'ba 


‘apanalble ror tha arganlsal 
Id davaiopmani or 
rv aarvlea' 


tinaiii or tha 
within. 




Mmes hardIman 

; LIBRARY 

AppiifoNlonB tre accept 
December 10 , 1832 from poreona 
holding a recognfsed univenity 
degree and ■ a profaeeloriM 
quBlIfkAtlon .h/UbiRilanehlp for 
.ari.eppointmeni as . 

'Assistant librarian 

{Salsry aMie iRe8,W n 9 . 

. -IR£10,732p;a.) 

. Furihaf . Information and ap* 
plloaHbn: forms' from Pemonnel 
Offloa, . Univeialty Cc^e 
Gelff^, Ireland. 




Sotheby’s Bloomfleld Place 

Monday, ISth November 1982 and following day at 10.30am and 2.30pm, 

Printed Books and Autograph Letters and Manuscrinh 

(1001 lots) 

On view Tuesday, 9(h November lill Fridoy, 12th November 
from 9.30am lo 4.30pm each day 
and Saturday, 13th Novembci from 10am to 2pm, 

Enquiries to: David Siagg 

Solheby Parke Bernet & Co. 

34-35 New Bond Street, London WlA 2AA 
Telephone: 01-493 8080 

Telex: 24454 SPBLON G. Telegrams: Abinitlo, London. 


ANV American hooka, new or 
out'or-print. — Oreay Dooka, 
86— as Slllott Avanua. 

Park. New York. NV 11374. ^ 


PSR AMIGA 
LUNAI . j. . In 


riald. 


114 


NSW CATALOaURS avallabla 
now on contamporary poalry 
and modorn flrata. Hawthorn 
Hooka, 1 4 High atuet, 
Brampton. Huntingdon. Cm- 
brldoeahlra PB18 8TO. Tol 
(0480)83807. t.114 

BNQLISM MTIRATUR8 ~ 
Catalonuaa iaauad monthly. 
8.A.E. to David Macnauahton, 
168 Canongate, Bdlnburgr^^ 

iooici 


aiLRNTIA 

. the amaU 

houra of Tueaday 19 Oct. Ian 
A Sua Hamilton ' Pinlay'a 
ealnt-Juat VlgllantAa ware 
arraatad whlla poatlng all- 
Latin threata agalnat the Soot- 
tlah Arte Council, on olaaaioal 
building* In Edinburgh New 
Town. Tha 4, riy-ahMta, 
prlhtad from original 1S x 
90 llnocuta by a leading 
(maakad) latter-cuttor, ware 
conflacatad by tha Police — 
axeapt for aoma hidden alaa- 
where in tha city. Wa are In a 
poaltlon to offer a limited 
nuRibar of aeta of thaaa at C90 
-r ei pAp. Alao avBilnUla la 
‘Little Sparta Mk IV Panear*. 
an AS card Juat drawn b; 


AMKRICAN ' OUT4r.70M 

K*.™arch*"Lr^® 

SWA '"afitt."® 

ehaquag. accaptad r’u* 
Brennan Bi 

®°?0b 


ALCIBIAD89 RAM lOOU 

S“n‘c'‘.“’-“!8?or- hm 

booka, booka about m5Z 

gfa'ii.'ir^fr.^ar 'i'lijs 


one 

Sparta’a OfTIciar War 
ISd Inc poat. Wnte or 
Phone Padlar'a Pack Booka, 
Jordan Barn, Wldeoomba, 
Devon (03643 


of Little „ 
Artiata: SSp 
phone Padli 


4811. 


amaa. 

lii4 


Pina, , rare, acholarly. 
Aniiquaiian mapa. vintage 
ptiotographa. John mak Booka 
and Mapa, 1880 King atreat, 
AlaxandrlB, Virginia 29314, 
USA. Catalogues mailed ao aa 
to arrive aimultonaoualy, LI 14 

TARA BOOK! LTD, SpaclaMat 
antiquarian and O/P liata 
leaued. Dotalla from' 17 
Church La., Lymlngton. 
Hanta. Lll4 

lOOKg. eacondhand for aala on 


CDNT8MPORARY BRITISH 
PpBTRV. Llnt 98 now reodj'^ 


UNICORN ROOKI, lOFibwCa 
tJena. Handon, Loadan m 
4NR. Tal! oj.BM OMl. CB 
drent anti llluainifd bair 
cuialoque liiued raouiiiii. hdi 
bought. UK 


Poetry Bookahpp, 


Broad 

Harorord 

(0487) 890 SOS. 


. via 
Tel. 
L114 


ARAB WORLD tOOXI *« 

and out-of-print. CiU) 
avallabla. David Loam 

19 - - - 


9W13 


_«i u IS 

luriolk Road, Loaea 
SNO. Tel: Or-741^ 


BOOKS ON ROYAL FAMILJB8. 
770 . Itame. Catalooua SOp. 


Parria, Craig 
dod, Powya. 


Rood. Llandrin. 

L114 


THE BRITISH BMPIRB Cate- 
logua of aecond-hand booka 


INDUSTRIAL HIITQRY CIU 
LeoUIB lenUed AC Bdk 
Stnlnea Read, Twlduohial^^ 


K"«r«l SSST H* Wlmnm. 

pftiay: t.ngpop?i‘Vo^5ir/attT'4 "I». ^«unton. Bo^arj 


BOOKS or Iriah Initnu CM 
now Bvalloble, £f. Di 
Rave Oooke, Idaumigrtoa 
Cnatlobar. County Mayo, 


6ENERAL VACANCIES 


• HONG KONG 

''UNIVERBlTV OP 
jWjsPj^ 

RAi 

Jnvilad for 
Oapartmant 

^a-Citeraiuri," 

The cnalr.ef Epallah ia iji.tha 


1 K9. "•(V'lvnao in 
; wtnvwi M iTom '^auear to vSt 

IT” 


'y?2k'***V «ha.-pTan- 

nlim . or., tna ^likipravamanbi. 
mir in ,|ha ra-dlaBnifTeatJon of 



Historian 

Army Historical Branch 
London 


There is an opportunity to be reaponalbte for 
researching end writing in-house histories of 
post World War II British mllHary operations 
eel In their political and military contexL 
Candidates (men and women normally 

aged at least 35) must have a dose Inlereat 

In mllllafy operetione end organisation, a 
khowledge of the British Army, a 
.<mltyforob]eclivlty,acrltlcai approach 
^ the aUllty to write clear and condse 

English. Adegree or equivalent quallfloaflon 

m modem history, service In Ihe Arniy and 


experience ol historical research . . . 

ad^tageous, . 

SALARY: £11 ,46&-£16,156. Slamna 
salary may be abewe the inlrUnuirn. 

For full details and an appIleaUon loim 
(to be returned by 1 December1982)wrin 
to Chdl Service CommlsBlon, AlencoitlM< 
Basingstoke, Hants, RG21 1JB,or 
telephone Basingstoke (0256) 66551 . 

(answering service operates outektooflRs 
hours). FfMseQUOferef: 0 /iS 86 a£ 


Ministry of Defence 



: •5"P‘‘*SigS 

. Kmib. Rong Kong, . 'Ma ' 


BUSINES8 SERVICES 


FOR SALE 1 
WANTED 



•*NEHBTA'RIAL gnd 84 hr lala- 
Elgg* gnawering aarvlea. Maa, 


and .. 
Contact 
Sidmouth 


All advertisement^: 
are subject to the 
‘ conditions of • 
lacceptance of 'fimes 
• Newspapers Ltd^ 
copiiK of which are 
ll^yajia ble on regugst; 




wKPi lind- • “u 8: 






*y,^M8 eireni rallable. pro: 
8^?'* ■P6alnll6ta. CaTrof- 


very 


MAILOBDW 

b6oicb8LX.br* 

aaak ragiilai' 
nnea In Tna 
aoelal LtS*** 

canta ahocrid 


' piSrttW: 

«8S^aj| 



RBPAIRi. 

_,on raqueat. 
dara,.. lAwar 

^^%3S 




LS 


fVV 




ITERAR Y SUPPLEMENT 


FRIDAY • 19 NOVEMBER 1982 • No 4.155 • SOp 


George Steiner on French tragedy 
Murder of Lord Erroll 
Thomas Wolsey and Thomas More 

. . »!|M •, V/ 



"La VHle" an oil painting (44.5 x 53.5 cm) by Jean Umbef(-Racki, 1925. being 
N^ltveau anrArt^ Great Roomi. 8 King Street Si James's. London SWI, on Nox'etnber 22.. 


Mitterrand’s diaries ‘Unspeakable Sentences 

Lord Carver and the nuclear debate 

Fiction: Aharon Appelfeld, Stefan Zweig, Rpbert 
■ : ■ ■ ; The sociology of human choice t 

-■■■■:'::Xv:GenetiGists 

Norman Del Mar: assessing Tosca^ihL 


r.i- 




iK- 
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The Wolf Man: 

Sixty Years Later 

Conversations with Freud's Controversief Patient 

KARIN OBHOLZER 

Much of the initial prestige of Freud's psychoanalysis rested on 
the cure of his patient the Wolf-Man; in these controversial 
interviews, the Wolf-Man reflects 'In reality the whole thing looks 
itke a catastrophe. I am in the same state as when I ffrst came to 
Fraud. . 

93543 £12.50 ft November 

The Third City 

Philosophy at War with Positivism 

BORNABEBEK 

Avoiding the extremes of idealism and materialism. Babek 
conducts an unprajudiced re-examination of Pleio's dialogues to 
cast now light on modern physics, economics and poJfiica 
90420 £14.95 ISNovember 

Makers of Nineteenth 
Century Culture 

1800-1914 

Edited by JUSTIN VWINTLE 

■This is an extromelv agreeable piece oF work, written for the 
most part with a lightness of touch which you don't usually 
associate with a dlcljonarv. . .one pleasure of this volume is the 
way lha e^yiats pick out the contrasting intellectual styles of 
British and European science.'- Alan Ryan, New Society 
92954 £1850 280ctober 

La Falsa Prospettiva in 
Italian Renaissance 
Architecture 

JEREMY BLAKE 

®/ aspect of Renaissanca 

^aign mpiores the use of perapactlves In architecture and land- 

Illustrations £1M 

umtted Edition of BOO signed copies OrieiPiws 21 October 




. . ; Thc High Path 

ted walker 

There are many accounts of childhood both oowerfui anH 
compelling ^auae of the honesty of the recollection there 
fo^£^L!!^ Walker's. It is exeeptlmal 

', • ,■■ 93020 £7.95 2 1 October 

The Awakening Earth 

■ ' E volutionary ilaap • • 

, PETER RUSSELL 

to rnsny people a perceptions.'- Brian Aldiss ^ 

■ .ii .-.i. SJ«7paperlMck.f455 -'a/Octoher ■ ■ ■ • 

. Visible Fictions 

Cinemas Televisions Vidad 
: ‘ -jOHNELLIS 

John Ellis speculates about televiBirin' nnH’ VW il-lu -i 

: 

fl?(W 7 paperback .iPRSS f f 

, Arabia and the R ulf ' 

..Vi':- '!i '18^1950 .s'-- 

ri \ *"“™«HEATCR0FT V 

• ^'f930OI68ll/ustrated £15.00 

.,'j. • 4Noy^ber [, 

: Oi^ge With Citt^i^ff 

; in America 

WW/papgrbapk ^£35 

' ISBfiifyefutfOTtOO- . • ► ' 

• ■ ■!. ; V-,- -• 

RoutledBda^f^pn-p^yi . 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

Priory Houbc, St John’s Lane. London ECIM 4BX 


NOVEMBER 19 1982 


Ancient History 1276 
Art and Architecture 1278 
Biography and Memoirs 1261 
Commentary 1270-^72 
Drama 1279 
Fiction 1268-69 
French Literature 1259-60 
History 1264 


War 


Linguistics 1280 
Music 1266 
Poetry 1282 
Politics 1277, 1281 
Psychology 1267 
Science 1274 
Social History 1263 
Social Sciences 1283 
1262 


INDEX OF BOOKS REVIEWED 

Appelfeld, Aharon The Age of Wonders [Gabriel Josipovici] 

Banpield, Ann Unspeakable JcMfeHcas.- Narration and representation in the language of fiction 

Beekman. E. M. (Editor) 77ie Poison Trree: Selected Writings of Rimphius on the Nmni*^ 

History of the Indies [C. R. Boxer 
Breuilly.J, Nationalism and the Stale [S. J. Woolf] 

Buxton, David TTie Wooden Omrehes of Eastern Europe: An Inlroductoiy Surwv 

- _ ^ [Sergei llackel] ’ 

Carlson, Elof Axel Genes, Radiation, and Society: The Life and Work of H. J, Muller 

- • [Steven Rose] 

Carver, Michael A Policy for Peace [Wolf Mend]] 

Corneille, Pierre Oeuvres complies: Tome 1 (George Steiner] 

Davis, William TVie Rick: A Study of the Species [John Stokes] 

Edbl. Leon St^ of Sleep and Dreamsi,Experlments Ui Liierary Psychology [David Trotter] 
Fowler. Alastair From die Domain of Arnlieim [Iain Crichton Sniiili] 

Fox. James White Mischief [David Pryce-Jones] 

Gadamer, Hans-Georg Reason in the Age of Science [Miclinel Rosen] 

Hart, Kevin The Lines of the Hand: Poems 1976-79 [Chris Wnllncc-Crnhbcl 
Harwood, Qwbn The Lion's Bride [Chris Wallace-Crabbe] 

Co//«ftrf Writings 195.^-81 [Paul Driver] 

[Edw««lLuttwak] 

Hibeert. Christopher Africa Explored: Europeans in the Dark Coniinent. 1769-1889 

Hull. Suzanne W. Chaste, Silent and Obedient: English Books 

Humphry, A. R. (Editor) Much Ado About Nothing [T. P. MathS 
Krentz, Peter The Thirty at Athens [P. J. Rhod^ M«iieson| 

^cBoth. Oe 6 r 9E Poentsfrom Oby [Edwin Morgan] 

; Maguire, Henry ;. , A^ [Robin Cormackl 

^STERS, Brian Creaf Wot/otm [Mark Amoiy] 

MAmiEws, Denis Arttiro Tosixnlni [Norman Del Mar] 

MATTHftws, Roy T., and Meluni, Peter In 'Vanity Fair’ [CellnaFoxl 
M,m,»ANp. Francois mm,a,md,h,a,M Th, P^LoLriJof Pr^Uent of 
Paul Jefprbv ' p ji xi i. f^nce J971f-1978 [Patrick McCarthy] 

PAUL. jErras, (Editor) Nozick: Essay, on Anord,,,Smo oodUtom 

PottrA, U,s ,Ed,.or) n, Revo., HU,ory of Droo,o )„ plimTloZttLs-fddO 
R.o.sv; JAS™ ■ Fonodc: THd„,os 

.. ... 

iTBNNANT.EMMA Queeojsion^ [■’“"'^*'*1 

.T^OftASON, BoRRH C. Co„,™„,ON,« ^ 

' ,^yAujBR, (lOBEw^ [Zygoiunt Baoman) 

T"®|rtre :.^f^EN^CD0NAl^>^JVoM6^ 


■ '•■CroSi?rbi^ ; i'i- laimon.-Berryj- . 



UTERATURE 


TLS NOVEMBER 19 1982: 


Lessons of falling darkness 


PreRRE Corneille 
O eunes complitw: Tome I 

by Georges Couion 
I7f9pp. Paris: Gallimard. 


and an epic which, so far as English 
goes, comes second only to Milton. 
The pulse of English life and art beats 


George Steiner 


Again, however, this is to rephrase 
rather than grapple with the problem. 
So formal a rhetorician as Baudelaire, 


abTOluiely decisive sense, the language perfection and. dare one say it, an 
of Corneille and Racme, their sense of adullncss of a kind which the 
what It IS that matters to man, is Shakespearean theatre did not intend 
focused uncompromisingly on adult or achieve, which difference distances 
sensibility and on the schooled two civilizations. 


sensioiiiiy and on the 
consciousness of an 4lite. 


Shakespearean theatre did not intend 
or achieve, which difference distances 
two civilizations. 


ifnnehad to identify the obvious m whose alexandrin the music of argument, an integral pmiC of 
Lj ici ground Id literary Rncine is constant, has passed viv^ly executive forms, a lubstaniive and 

^ erilSsm as practised m B^^^ into English perception. 'Hte formal concentration unrivalled after 
Sfwasie land ori . w^wh . academic ceremonious eloquence of Dante has Greek tragedy. Corneille and Racine 


firneille and Kacine. tingiisn poetic practice ana canons oi capable and which our awareness can 

Ffrrusson’s treatnient of Racine, in criticism. There is in the Anglo-Saxon observe, canbe.flwenactedbetweena 

temper a robust pragmatism man and a woman standing, facing 
iksi American awareness has. on perennially resistant to declamatory each other in an unadorned room and 


Pprmson s treaimcm na«.iiiv, i iiere is in me /\ngio-aaxon 

TTienfw (1949), suggests temper a robust pragmatism 
iksi American awareness has, on perennially resislant to declamatory 
Laslon at least, been more rigour and brilliance, be they 

ttMnsible. But overall, the English Alexander Pope’s or Enoch Powell's, 
h^ge and Anglo-Saxon sensibility There is a bias, recalcitrant to exact 
since Dryden, been all but closed definition but unmistakably central, 
(0 one of the pre-eminent towards a tragi-comic sense of the 
vhioements of spirit in human human condition, a virtually 

ibouehi and poetry. unexamined (Aldous Huxley's essay 


armed only with that transcendent 
weapon which is speech. No ghosts 
need appear on battlements, nosuper- 


tbiMiehi and poetry. unexamined (Aldous Huxley s essay 

- . 1 lu in hanH Ths tragedy and the lie being an 

^ hu!l?ino«!fini#t«inwhlch ‘solated exception) but pervasive 
wn^ their niavs coRviction that life IS always a mixed 
Coriwtile P-i-L business, that the palace domestics or 

iumavS, ‘I’e neRt-door neighbour are having a 
I ^r/imeille^ai% cheery cup of tea at the very moment at 

Amiable .L j o, which Agamemnon steps into the bath. 

h. ihtt the SiasHr the P™|matic bias (“Mme off it" is an 

r Sfh untranslatabie 

Hnif™ esMDtiom a misen >»ng“»F» of Cornaiile, Racine, 

S Srt iSwail's Sa™a“T ” “>*"* “ 

T^Ltin “imitation” of Rarine’s pluralistic, hybrid vlew Of existence, is. 

course, quintessential in, and 

idequale and, indeed, exemplary, only i‘y™"shaSe™^ ^^"'id w 

4hakespeaA o/Racine” seems to 


Of the iwo masters. Corneille is the 
more difficult to eneugc. The difficulty 
mny be that which renders Laiinity 
more resistant to modern empathy 
than what we take to be the radiant 
immediacies of the Greek and Hellenic 
spirit. Corneille’s Latinity. moreover, 
his identification with the Roman and 
’‘romanesque" Mediterranean world, 
is, in mstny respects, a Jesuit and 
baroque Laiinity. It coincides perfectly 
with the soaring austerity of those 
Lcraiis de t^nfbres which are the glory 
of French seventeenth-century music. 
In Racine's tragic theocracy, with its 
Jansenist coloration, lurks tne terrible 
probability that those pagan personae 
who are culpable before me advent of 
Christ in lime are everlastinoly 
damned. The history of grace begins 
after them. Greek tragic mythology is 
the privileged ground of Racme's 
conjecture. ^e consular, imperial and 
decadent Rome of Corncille^s dramas 
is charged with the incipient energies 
and challenge of revelation. 

Decisive in Corneille's world-view 
is the theolOEical-politicnl-historio- 


uoderlines the chasm which separates 
ilie origiDal text from any serious 


Anglo-imerican 


setting. Yet It ^ a plain foot that ’’rarer" 
bognages than French, and poets or 
dn^iists inherently more "alfficult’' 


than either Corneille or Racine, have 


‘both? Why, then, is Manzoni equally 
open to the dynamics of Shakespeare^ 
history plays and Racine's AthalieT 


«iered powerfully into the syllabus of 
Anglo-Saxon recognitions. One need 
iKotion only Pushkin, the masters of 


Qiioue lyric poetry or such presences 
as Rilke. Neruda or Cavafy. No, the 
fflhfrroi translation, the cntical tone- 
deafness which transforms one of the 
louchslooes of all poetic-moral 
stterance (Phddre's monologue of 
'lisionary terror in Act IV, scene 6) - 
klo “verse" of the following sort: 

hiher, what will you say to these? I see 
Tw wmendous um roll thumJering at your 
i feel; 

toe you ponder unknown penalties 
To execute yourself upon your own . . . 

Nch, the Cambridge University 
mss assures us, "will act well, and also 
?ye the armchair reader a sense of the 
) - this misire is a symptom, 
Wjhe cause. It embodies, it does not 
wflnate or account for, essential 
«Tur« of transmission. 

h hu often been argued that 
^nwllle and Racine concentrate, 
uncompromisingly evident, 
those modes of the 
™pauoD and of style most alien to 
w manifold genius of English 
CoTTCBTOndlngly, it is this 
Sul wnch poiemicists 

Corneille and Racine (Stendhal 
example) invoke 
seetang freer, more hybrid 
SS performative means for 
d^a and poetry. In Such 
^lenics ihe.profouno indebtedness of 


deflnition, some central space of 
individual and collective identity - in 
which language and history, instinct 
and art meet in ways we cannot analyse 
except by mciaphuric suggestion - is 
involved. But the notion that this is so, 
at once vague and persuasive as it may 
be, gives no ground forsatisfaction. On 
the contrary. 

Any commonplace listing of 
masterpieces of English literature, of 
the works which have gone around the 
globe and made of English literature 
the most readily accessible, truly 
universal Imaoinallvc legacy after 
antUiuity, win include Robinson 
Crusoe, Gulliver's Travels, the works 
of the Brontfis and of Dickens, Alice In 
Wonderland. Such a constellation is 
suggestive. Many of the classics of 

a ish literature not only include the 
and the world of the child In their 


graphic conception of Christianity as a 
profoundly "Roman’’ epipnany. 
Pagan, secular Rome gives to the 
transcendent mystery of the coming of 
Christ its anchorage in the world, its 
institutional logic and dignilas, urbi ei 
orbl. The conversions at the close of 
Polyeucie are wholly consistent. It is in 
the name of the republican sacrincial 
justice practised by o Lucius Junius 
Brutus and a Manilius that F^lix is 
ready to doom his own daughter, 
Pauline. When grace bursts upon him - 
"Je edde k des transports que je ne 
connais pas" - Fdlix becomes the 
instrument of historical evolution 
within a civic-imperial continuity. In 
the new concordat . the theological and 




imagined matter: they are fictions 
whim can, which ask to be read by the 
young as well as the mature. (Indeed, 


A study of a Roman soldier from a 
notebook of Claude Lorrain, conslsh 
Ing ofilMiiyslx leaves with sixteen 
loose sheets, which was offered for 
sale at Sotheby's yesterday. This 
ffgure Is reminiscent of soldiers In 


are there many major English 
novelists, with the obvious exceptions 
of Jane Austin, George Eliot and, 
fitfully, D. H. Lawrence, whose focus, 
whose appeal is wholly "adult" in the 
way of Flaubert, of Proust, of Thomas 
Mann?) It is part of the wonder and 
liberality of English literature to 
encompass all ages and conditions in its 
perceptions andrealizalionsof life. It is 


the new concordat , the theological and 
the civic arc indivisible*. “Servez bien 
votre Ditiu, servez noire Monurc|Uc'\ 
Throughout Corneille, In //omcE,. 
Cihna, Polyeucie, Pomo^, Serlorfits,' 
Sophonisbe, Othoti, Itte et.Berdmce^ 
the continuo is the word "Rome". 
Sertorlus' famous boast - "Rome n'esi 
plus dans Rome, elle est oh je suis" - 
could be truns^sed to define 
Corneille’s genius. Even the briefest of 
victories over Rome can be achieved 
only in Rome. ’’Puisque enfln ie 
tilomphe ct de Rome el dans Rome'’, 
proclaims Corneille's B^rdnice, in a 
line which exemplifies tne taut 
grammar of tragedy, the profound but 
unobtrusive realization of extreme 
tragic emotion through a nuance of 
syntax. Vinius' description of Galba's 
Ingress in Othon - 

Lorsque d'Espagne k Rome it sema son 

chemin 


CorneiUe et la dialeciiqtie du biros 
(1963). one of the very few books of 
contemporary llcerary criticism, 
inciJeiitaily, which Sartre found 
worthy of close notice. Serge 
Doubrovsky argues that a single, 
porous theme unifies the entirety of 
^rneille's output. It is that of the 
Master-Servant relation and dialectic 
as it was to be posed systematically 
in Hegel’s nmiomenology. In 
Corneille's first tragic play. Midie. 
with its evocations at once Lucanian 
and baroque of the world of sorcery, 
the heroine, asked what resources 
remain to her in disaster - "Dans un si 
grand revets que vous resle-t-il"? - 
answers: "Moi”. The Corneillian 
protagonist is possessed by a libido 
r/ow/Ni?Ni//so absolute that it can suffer 
no rival, no ethical, legislative or. 
even, theological constraint. In turn, 
destructively or self-destructively, 
the Cid, Horace, Polyeucie, will 
endeavour to force heroism to the 
limits of existential and abstract 
totality. Augustus pardons Cinna in 
order to prove that he is, indeed, 
"master oihimsclf ns of the universe”. 
This gesture, and Corneille’s 
formulation, haunted Napoleon, ns it 
may have de Gaulle when, with a 
Corneillian phrase, he refused 
clemencv to Brosillach. himself author 
of a sparkling study of Corneille. To 
accomplish "Ie principe supreme de la 
Maitrise" so that even death is a willed, 
comolelely mastered act. is, says 
Doubrovsky, the sole aim of 
Corneille’s heroes. Their autistic 
TOlendour can be encapsulated in 
Goethe's ominous question: "Do 1 
exist when another does?”. 

Blit how is this code of mastery to be 
reconciled with the requirements, no, 
with the mere existence and 
preservation of society? Having 
overcome his rivals, those who would 
aspire to mastery against or beside 
him. the Hegelian Herr finds himself 
i sovereign but sterile. It is the Knecht, 
his servant , who , by virtue of his choice 
of servile but nruductive life, becomes 
the carrier or historic development. 
’* and hurnnh progress/This sbliiffOR to 


Claude's "Coast Scene wllh a Battle progress in Othon - 

fl Bridge , Jd55. Lorsque d'Espagne k Rome it sema son 

natural creatures bubble from the chemjn 

heath, no crowds toss their sweaty De Romalns immoHs k son. nouveau 


Corneille 


Racine, 


Wpa. rui aiiu A^awiitw, ^ 11.' 

immensities of terror lie in a change of .could stand in half^erious epigraph to 
grammatical person (the irretrievable Corneille’s coreer from Le Cid os 
Shift firam voi*r to lu In Phidre, H, 5). 16^7 to Pulchirie and Surina in the 
'Ibe question of whether or not a early 1670s. 

protagonist will require a chair, will Corneille's topography, h|s 

/Imclinii ie . Jl f ^ 1-1 J 


the paradox of herolsiri is ndt open to 
Corneille or to the ancien rigltlie as 
CorneUle knew it, Tlie four great pln^ 
of (^meillc's early career - Le Cfd, 
Horace, China, and Polyemte are 
included in this first volume of what 
promises to be a definitive edition - 
represent, according to Doubrovsky's 
analysis, successive, tightly-linked 
attempts to resolve the dilemma of 
destructive and suicidal ' heroism, 
ihawed accommodations are arrived at 
between the Cid and the royal order 
whose Miister/Servant he. will be;' 
between murderlnjg Horace and the 
republic which he has saved;.bctween 
Augustus and a patricion order wliose 
enfeeblemeht, whose obscure self* 
contempt inevitably shadow his own 
hegemony.. 

‘ Doubrovsky's readitu o[ Polyeucie, 
.with its critique of ^guy’s ardent 
commentary (Comelile 'has , hqd 
inspir^ readers ftom' Rikcihe phd 
Voltaire to the' present), js;arrestins. 
Folyeiidth’s election ofmartyrdpin, HTs 




'p me profound indebtedness of perceptions andrealizalionsof life. It is 
^1^^ S Corneille’s this catholicity of welcome which 


K.UHICUIC* UUB UHUIUU 

PJlMloBtferqrtcordeaUorthefact relates Ch 
dc mfdi is, In many Shakespean 
® ''8riant, a meditation of and wnlch. 


relates Chaucer to Shakespeare, 
Shakespeare to Blake and to Dldcens-* 


sare to Blake and to Dldcens-* 

ich, perhaps* pJacea Mijfon 


piui«i 0 uii»i will i«^uMv » r.... comeiiies lopograpny, ^ ui» Polyeucte's election ormartyrflpm. nis 

cease to stand before MsUny, is historicity, are enpitoline, imperial and 'self^lNtloh to grace, 'Carries .the 
sufficient to embqdv ultimate truths of militant. His "Romanism’’, in both 3a[ectjc , of the herOje ; jO r Its 
suffering and self-desiniction. Nearly of ,he word, bis Atigustan ai)d /theoloaicaJly ambitus houndarieSJ 

all productions of Shakespeare are, in conjtghtine sense of .Christendom :The'rf3w.aw. Iat^^^ ^ 




the pedqueer 
extensivd cuts 


makes mpte>r>to 


obvlow modulBtions,' to.pr Jenson's 


tile atama, 

articulation of the 
Sen bifft fdrmal syntax, 


»TWtlQnt;V,r^P*®°‘e K> Ihc mwn 

“these are enacted in the 


"childish", nicrc is much in the plote cmenon o ioi« ..y, 
of even the major tragedies which .necessity. It tells of (Im^ 
defies the exactions of realism or the 
rationality. Shakespeare draws on including. 
folk-tale and legenS, where Racine Ph>lowP^'® ^ 

draw,onmy.hTBd.Sh,k«p=..r^^^^^ gIjSU™ - 


, . end gtagCt.dpes' not “translate either, 
are so . 


'predeoessor.dat only iQiHegel btil qlsp 
to Nietuchq - is only' Iraitsparently 
masked by I^lyeuctels dfre-portF-D/CN. . 
Hence Gaudel's uheasy hatred of this: 
pipyj' i-' . 

: ,WjibFewtp^beg{ns'thel6iigsu|teof 
'id^astii which CorneUle; u^paringly > 
pbKnrantoffhep6Ht|cs!ofhiko^ri i 
will explori$ Ihe decline; corruptions 
and selr*betrayals.qf-the 'herdcideliL' ; 
.'This theme is given Us’most lyric qpd ' 


play cairies vrith it a wealth of physical 
business, of exits and alarms/of wodds 


business, of exits and alarms^ of woods 
on the march and seas tempestuous, of 
duel and battle. These areinstruineriial 
in a semantic totality which spectators 
and, to a stealer or lesser degm. 


a ShakespMrean rarely adduMd . erauaiiy msisieoUy.pn our own- Gorncille’a Slays; the; iricbmp^ralde* 

realth of physical Shakesware -• info a -lives. The fkdIUcspT Shakespeare w iS Note, how the 

alarms* of wobds of cojjsjjh ^ [J® -.oJert . notpoUticsInoursense.T^ey rela^ bfosody arid wdrd-orde’r"perfoim'’ the 
i tempestuous, of 5Li "lllluatrates such i Pr*”*®*^*^’ T**y****"® ?f - EerSdfiatfi a 




of neo-cla«w^ m a semantic totality whicB spectators 

®vHt6ratur“^ and. to a iealer or Jesicr degree. i^nn jont through w 

n^fonnal-rheiftVf«i readers of almost every, age can relate M«niM die'neo*classiciBl “*^ t" ueuxi.auirM rom.Mnvioi Pi..iin,*ii.,»;» 

•! Ptoceeife K to. No Charles Lainb has published WtM of hfe . lynco tne^neMiBwi^ .^^^ . vafnqueur, 

; ««d.^n J ^Ike Oreville -^Tafos from Comefile and Racine’’. fascinating , but, also, many po)ms,*. comoie «i loiiies irois I’aivalen! stjuilnL au 

. FmiSi dtma. is the and . action, an adhcjwce which, , 

^ «o the tr^ediks of oOUld notoritaidi, Cdrnenie -alfiory and emblem. • DmsuBruismaudesBhgtpmberniW 

iS define and fortable. Hchce ato a .control ^ J V. f^«** 

SSSpetofnd^^ 


A ^Ine dtf palais U sbilali darts la rue < 
wutie llkcne a parti d*und maln'ineonnue; * 
' Deinc vkutrea Itinl suirie; et .l'ai vu ;ce 
. , . . • voliHiueur, 

Comme ri toiitea Irois I’avaleni atUilm au 
' • -eoeiir, 


i: 


• : i;:..'; : I 


■ 

■ i' •• 



otpnly ‘*mmimalistmagnliude’’-5hakejpc^^ ^ (ijmcllle crapi^' 

I ani uses gbout twenty t^nd ® t: . I :, : '•‘.•.,:Poww..reIm^^^^ 


i 

.-.■'Kf-i: 
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Ills Iheatre can, 
more simply 


polilicai force of 
perhaps, be 
characterized. 

Polilics and language interact ni 
every point. Lan^agc is a principal 


Qui Ic sail e( la soufTre a part & I'infamie. 
SI Jc veux ton trdpas, e'esi en juste 


cunemic 


' : ' I 




by language. As politics 
enter into the marrow of discourse, 
ianauage modulates to rhetnn’e. This 
modulation seems to generate 
autonomous energies. Ideology and 
poliltcnl purpose come to possess both 
speech and ihe'spcaker. The rhetoric 
of political statement, with its 
reduclionism. Its grammar of 
polarizations, ils stylized violence, 
comes to dominate not only 
enunciation, but behaviour. Under 

E ure of politics, speech and act are 
into “speech-acts", in the literal 
sense of the term. The imperatives of 
articulation, unfolding out of an 
internalized logic of extremity, make 
plurality, compromise, recondiiaiion 
impossiole. Human speech, which 
ou^il to be the most supple and 
provisional of media, stiffens to 
monism. It closes the speaker's world, 
as in armour. 


this fatality. Corneille's later, lesser 
known dramas are now showing signs 
of renewed vigour. There have been, 

over the past few years, powerfully (note the incisive use of the present 
vwbij |JuiiM. i_aii^uHgc IS a principal conviiicingslagcingsofAorfogN/je.lhat icnsc in "qui t'assasslnc'’, a use which 
mslrument of politics. In turn, politics oratorio of dynastic hatreds, of niakesofLorn^lieCaesar'ssoie, subtly 

is conditioned oy language. As politics performed to packed houses scornful saviour). Moved by her 

enter into the marmw nf at the Com^die in Paris, of grandeur of spirit, Caesar seeks 

Sophonisbe, taken up by an austerely reconciliation, but an implacable 

disciplined youn^ troupe in poetry has Corn^lie in its grasp. In 

Switzerland. IS, as Doubrovsky perfect lucidity, Corn^lie perceives 

nigues, a more original, subtler work and articulates the paradox of her 

than was conventionally supposed, frozen condition: 

Corneille dramatizes the stress of Romaine, 

incest on _ the grammar of personal Que pour toi mon csiime est ^aale h ma 
identification and self-identification. haine; 

Titeet Birinice is far more than merely 
an agonistic defeat at the rival hands of 
Racine. Surina is a masterpiece 
awaiting adequate production. It is a 
portrayal of the tristia of politics such as 
one finds it in moments of Conrad’s 
Nostromo and the desolate amtnedia 
of Musii’s Man Without QualUhs. But 
the music of the pJay is unique. In each 
of these plays, also in Hfraclhts, in 
Perthariie, examples abound of 
Corneille's penetration into the inertial 
violence which the rhetoricof political 

rK.‘„"ca'o"n“' «“'• 

Pampie (1643-<l) concludes this connattront leur faute et la voudront 


Living France 

from thi» cam« — !Z^''*Wcoaii 


Thinkers on language, such ns de 
Maistre, Karl Kraus, Orwell, have 
observed this homicidal atrophy. Few 
wnicrs have been able to render 
imaginatively the poliilcization of 
language and the linguistics of political 
conduct. Stendhal does so at times 


iiaiuri 

Oue Tune et I'auire est juste, et monire le 
pouvoir, 

L’une de la verlu, I'auire de mon 
devoir . . . 

Only the ceremonies of death can 
resolve the dialectic of heroism. 
Speech quickens to a magnificence of 
menace; 

J'irai, n'en doule point, au sortir de ces 

lieux, 

Soulever centre lol les hommes et les 
dieux, 

Ces dieux qui t'oni flati£, ces dieux qui 
m'onl irompte. 


Patrick McCarthy 

FRANgois Mitterrand 

The Wheal and the Chaff: The 
Personal Diaries of the President of 
France 1971-1978 

Translated by Richard S. Woodward 
2Mp^. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
02W 78101 4 


UlOII 

from the same reeion 
Indeed much of 
spent in the Chaientc.C^* 

up. and in the Morvan 
Ills parliamentary seat! If 
able to reaaure French 
because he exudes the 
the provinces. His diaiSsdiSfel 
cycle of seasons, 
evenings in the countrysidl ISJ? 
migratory birds; oak & 

and- 

the Chaff, a selection from Francois 
Mitterrand’s diaries between '1971 

and 1978, hoping for sensational environwnulisi 

revelations or intimate secrets will be younger French doSw^ 
disappointed. “I have little taste for f"?*"® sense of France (1531 
indiscretion", says Mitterrand and this Mitterrand’s minister of indiKfrriS 
IS a huge understatement. He is the ^ 

m^ost private of men, keeping an edge 
of distance between himself and lus 
henchmen, clearly ill-at-ease with 
crowds and today relishing the lofty 
J^etCTess of the French presidency. 

The wheat and the Chaff contains a 
cunously moving comment on Aldo 
Moros death. By tossing Moro’s 
^se on to the Rome streets, the Red 


)'f 


* -I , •. 

! S . ’i ’ f.i 


induct. Stendhal does so at times volume. The hero "n’y parle point". ^ venger. " Moros 

fnn<l,fragmentarilytliroughout/.iicfft» NoteCorneille’sphrasme: the key fact 2"® *'®“‘ *^®"^ Biiaades had 

ieMiiwi): Dostoevsky achieves it in not that Pompey Is himself absent Comeillian aphorism, with its word- u:_ 

ne Demons, Connd in both The from the play, though this lsjhecase.lt Play.on srammatical and symbolic diam^ -- hk Mn *"^° °^ **** 

Swret Agent and Under Western Eyes. «s ,thai '^he does not speak in it’’, mtunty: 'T’algle est au fuiur." And ms loneliness. 

No Writftr «tfrnnu«e aL- CTnniilliA Ufirl/iiK- |Teaph4>miielu Comparison with th« ntvMaUa*;.. 

/-•_ •_ ininMi-allnm 


Compile, widow- of 

murdered Pompey, m->«. 

three confrontations. From encounter 


. ' : ■ '• I 

'i-' 

' • i.l‘ 


to encounter, languaee grows more 
absolute, more unyielcung to the vulgar 
claims of life. Caesar hears the 
unconquerable blood of Scipio in 

to 




C4sar s'efforcera de s'acquittsr veis vous 
De ce qu’jl voudrail rendre A cet illu&ire 

dpoux 



. — - wi.iuu 111 uuui tne 

wret Agent and Under Western Eyes. 

No writer surpasses Corneille in the 
rendition of the progressive de- 
humanization of discourse, in the 
oramailc presentment of the process 
whereby the politicat word comes to 
dominate the speaker and agent, 
wercin^ him, by its own unleashed 
^rnaniics, to propositions, to gestures, Corndlie's dehanoe. .He seeks 
from which there is no return. This' assuage her vengeftil passion: 
rendition and presentment, with their 
Pprtmwjw to the semantics of political 
msehood and barbarism in the 
5®!l|>9tkcentu;y, constitute the core 

of Corneille’s theatre and Us “lesson of 

falling dqrkne$s;’. 

; •; ■ "-liTbc prctturo ot ecpiioAlc ind casw 
Interests bn whai should ■ be the 
spontaneities of iovrng address 

emeiM cruelly in Corneille’s early r « 

comcdiu, most notably in La Place f'®'' motive is vengeance: 

ttfoM/e (carefully annotated in this first 

volume of Geor^ Cou|on*s edition, 
these chiHpiecesToim a just prelude to 

• *A!,**]l®'‘?«'^W8ndlniged(M),rnLe 

• ' , C/d, the exactions of public rhetoric 

rMcli searingly ■ into private lives.- 
Corneille atnngently Identifies speech 
as ^ bearer of mastering doom!'‘A 
• S®!/. dqiix., mots’’i says 

Rodngue |n his :delebraied cartel: 
will -be his 

• Pis *?t " 8 . 

ironslates 'the laconic^' 

awh ." VAprbs me- mb .rtpbnds ' . 

UMAtum, there, is no severer study 
■ or hum nttltudn made totalitarian w ' 
speech-styles, of life made frozen and 

formulaic Iw Irretrievable diction, than 

: . prd -Hpraoe’s all too famous 

/9t“i when hearing’; 

,, (misleading)' news ofihN'son'airetreal 
°®vP*^ ino enetijy, is no! only n vii'tdoso • 
stroke of s^Uictical compression,' hut 
an . ORonhlty of iittemiice- which. 


with the prophetic Not only do« Mitterrand tell us little' 


, - -• * — - r * , • waiij lYUbiC 

rnurdered Pompey, meets Caesnr in imprecations of diverse regal ladles about his family, his emotions and his 
~ er usunst Shakespeare's Richard III is* dreams but ne is 

— not uninstructive. s*.. 


— ... scarcely more 

generous with information about his 
' political battles. His career has been a 
series of defeats, each followed by an 
ever more extraordinary come-back. 
In ti)e 1970s alone he lost a presidential 
and a parliamentary election, his 


Pierre Chevbnement may beS 
inevitably reminds one of de o*i 
who appe^ frequently io £ 
dianes, either because of ^ 
peramental differences or bet3 
Mitterrand was too proud udA 
Gaulle too contempruous, the Ttu 
Resistance spokesman arid the 
of the Free French could not wi 
together. But, although Milienui 
became the GauliUts' gresiest bi 
WM not immune from the fasdaiiki 
which de Gaulle exertwl - % 
conviction that he mu Fn» 
. . . moved me more than it aoiiOTti 
me”, admits Mitterrand. Againsik 
Gaulle’s emphasis on llw hero asdei 
"France" as oppr»ed to “the Frarf, 
Mitterrand stresses the role ol Ik 
Ifrench people” who shape ihsr 
destiny. Buttnismaybenomorethaat 
counter-mystique which MittemaJ 
expounds in fanguage worthy o( di 


M Couton’s edition in progress is 
chronological. Plays, ' poimes de 
circonstance, translations from sacred 

texts and Corneille’s rare letters, will -nfi » n-rii.™*-,... i- .• u- — - 

uIaiS?®®!?® of sometimes obscure^ The BibUOthbque “? ln®apablcof 

or .dela PieiadBhaB. aUtoooften imde ®^PP“8 untlH have exhausted 
style). Cornilie views with Cbesar in a promises of exhtnidtlvehess’ and ihev^tesinatare, 

coijiestofgenerosily.Shewarnshimof accuracy which its editore have not moment, “I leave but n 

'*^®- But To judV by thirto«?e Minimum to chance". 

premiett the new Corneille will be a 
mpuummt to scholarship as well as to 
readat^ility. But the "monumentar is, 

. of course, the disabling notion. Justly 
met. Compile is an. intensely livine 
force.' ' * 


Mals; avec ceiic lolf que j’ai dc ta mine, 
Je me jette au-devant du coiip qui 
^ . t'asBBUlnc, 

et forme des ddslts avec Imp de raison 
Pour en aimer I’efrei par une Irahlsoa; 


Amphion 


•Flame on the talt'inarih, 
thin chimney 
like a peti, or a pencil, ' 
it makei the.iurface 
. a plahlslied thing 
.'aud,Vu^s,.trlbelass now, 
over the tlobland.. 


Certainly he was relying little on' 
chance or spontaneity when he decided 
to publish these diaries. Thoy serve a 
very specific political purpose: to 
depict the leader of the socinilsl- 
Mmihunlst .alliance ns a humane, 
traditional Frenchman. The Right 
might and did howl that the Common 
Programme meant the Imposition of a 
foreign, collectivist dictatorship but 
how. could such an alien order be 
imposed by a leader who still reads 
Lamartine - even "U Lac" - and is 
moved to lyrical effusions by (he 
M 9 rvan foresu? Not that Mitterrand is 
being untrolhhil In this book. The 
author of the diaries shows a 
SOTpulous concern for individual 
liberty which the president of France 
jw emulated - recently . Mitterrand 
fotervened with Fidel Castro to obtain 
the release of the dissident Cuban 


idea’o(Fru«.l 

live France. I have a deep iutloctis 
awareness of France, of 
France and a passion for hb 
KOgraphy, her living body.F^ili 
there that my roots have jrott 
There is no need for me lo im 
soul of Prance - it lives in dk. 

The political consequeocei Mkt«‘ 
rand draws from Ibis vkin 
complement rather than refute k 
Gaulle’s. De Gaulle's sense of ik 
nation was flawed, accordliu la 
Mitterrand, because he divideo dx 
country, whereas he himself will udli 
Frenchmen and enable the wo^ 
class to pnrtldpBie for (he first iIbki 
^ vernmont. But, whereas Oku 
a’Estaing and Jacques Chirac are on 
conservatives and servants d 
capitalism, |de' Gaulle placed ihe^ 
of the nation aboi« the interests Mk 
bourgeoisie, so his legitimate heirB' 
Pranqois Mitterrand. 

There is nothing in the least 
about this, for both de OauBe.im 
Mitterrand understand ^tM 
"mystique" is an essential pul J 
"politique". Draping hlmseii Ji » 
Gaulle's mantle, MHlerrud^ ^ 




MpOMilds Corneille’s central Jitiieht; 
In the Rofne of Conieille’s play, iS in 
that of David’s painting, the word- 
maqe-gosiure'. is absolute- riiler 



life i 


8ii'nihll8)« . -r ' 

jqh happqns to be a living being. It is 

; which. : 

prpTOkes .Horace , to final * 

mus:derousness;iit. j8 toe 

'larisesilat. 

.9JS.8®8 » prtciwly focateA toe 
, . medium or crime. and the; rhetorical ' • i’ -‘ 

§j^®*8j/?*w Vof .!lhhtiin4n : response. ' .i ' / 

i7fltcVBanx':me tmubler,;^ '' . l' i'-' --v 

dbeours’ ■ , -i' ‘ 'i.-,' 

P“ueanmm,d’au(fuperi,h’9nlrit«rK>mM^-- ' • 

• l-y. ■ ..'-lecoiir - 

. .. In which for^^ 

2t?' ®**®**^8ln^ can feturn;io 

< 12:^' »ws' ■ 

of silence, the terrorism of 
into hgos, 0>rn<Hlle’5!plaVs 


. On a con^ete apron 
1j» fh'o slack perimeter, . 
toeee ie a line of surplus (nicki, ■ 

: nine gcose orjerrlcens 
under a pegg^ tarpaulin, 

end a stack of exhaust pipes 
. w^pedln;wax^papei;.'''!. i.'": 

A BMrf srian tn'in o^eif^at 
****^«’^ euedonei - : 

waddle, Btups, and waddlM 

lik,e:« dumpy.general, . 

'Over the ro^d 
on reclaimedispace . ' 

aiidfdry .dump^ eerth^ . ? '- 

drere iU'that pointy, ' ' ' 

qnpalnted leme 
'Ofrealabsencd' 

' .that-bitM.like.a be^tmiitt 

ttmiUttie,- the hakdw4fe 
. 'enaa;voice ‘i ; 

‘that IniaginM wl^t it' desj^lhM ! 
;.and draws .firpm the- Wth aiid toe 
thiB:neiy>sts:ungTonri - ^ 


v^iibao 'Jauwee mantie, 

poet, Armando Valladares. who had promising to use the stats to def(^ 
* • -- 4U- French people against a wo^ 


spent twenty^two years in jail. But the 
reader must not expect to learn moro 
®"® troth and Anglo- 

PpMtIcians have probSlv 
tamed a,., Mitterr^d U% S 

R^wtic^tt like Alfred de Vimiy 
is steeped in toe 
"*t*®t®coth century and 


g . — .Tjj 

depression. He may not se^ tM w 
leader for our time because he fl« W 
knbwl^ge of econbrnw 
Lamartine is not much heip^ 
understanding microchjpl' ^ 


Mittereand belietws ““‘.vi: 
economic decisions ar^ poli^ 
that the state must dempniwie 
strength. 


IBUKUl. . , . 

^ It follows that authefltfe 
leaders will make lifc 
foreigners and, as the deprealo^J® 
on, Mitterrand iriU siniosi 
become a troublesome ally 
byChevfineme^^ 


: , Preyfusard, he also considers him veiv abetted by Chevincmeiit. wj» ? ! 

.. . ”MrVtte=qualofBalS!ca„SOT»W as a lafl-wtaj 

He makes a plea for Paul Port whois unfair privileges daimed by 
Mttienwd a very nedecteH «vt7^ colourful firetyorks anq, MJnen , 




.^y<«:a;«nd; 


and memoirs 
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Sorry events in Happy Valley 


the highest literary ambitions. 
Aesthetes such as he seem to have had 
built into them by their education the 
notion that imaginative literature has 
some kind oT ultimate, almost 
sacrosanct, value. Journalism, for 
which he had marvellous gifts, came off 
definitely second-best. 

At intervals Connolly had attempted 
to give form to the masterpiece in his 


background of an Africa which he had 
romanticized since childhood, a social 
setting that was familiar and 
sensational, and the ambivalent point 
of view that, awful as the characters 
might be, they were the kind with 
which the author felt at ease. 
Moreover, there was something 
representative about that road-side 


VhlK Mischief closes the tile on a mind. In practice he was always to find 

inorikr famous ID Its day. On January ^at he could not help basing 
Lord ErroH, 22nd earl ana ghw-acters and scenes on direct 
Hish CODStBDle OT nvn«ri»ni'« nr in nlh^r urnrHc r^twrtina 


Six years after publication of the ' 
Sunday Times article, Connolly died, 
bequeathing to Mr Fox his whole 
dossier. In proper Connollyesque 
manner. Fox believed that one more 
piece of evidence, one more interview, 
might do the trick. Back he went over 
the ground. His opening chapters 
evoke with masteiy the hard upper- 
crest settlers in the Kenya of tite 1920s. 


^ • ,m , WTWIVV WIIM IIIUkWlT IIIW liai U 

tate - an envoi for a class, a country at crest settlers in the Kenya of the 1920s. 
war, an empire^. If only the novelist’s Happy Valley, where many of them 
demand for the fullest information lived, wus a macabre euphemism. 


Sedilary ^ j us! experience, or in other words reverting 

Scotland, was found shot dead in nis ^e journalism at which he excelled, 
oral the edge of a road In iwnya. He had positioned himself at the centre 
gjpjD had been in fove wnth Diana Enemies of Promise and 77ie 
Bjcdiblon, wife of a neighbour, btr (jfiquiei Grave in such a way that both 
John ^Ives Broughton, Mronet, could be considered as much 

ficbe man, heir to huge estate, was journalistic as autobiographical, which 
duly irrcsled “ was why . he did not really listen, I 

Ni^' Defended bnlllantly by rforry think, when the same kind friends told 
reputed to have been me aoiest hjm that these were his masterpieces. 
&i«r in Africa, Broughton was 

icmiiited. Returning to England soon Better was to come, he always 
l^n^s, but without his wife, he hoped. But each fresh effort proved 
cemmitted suicide in 1943. If not once more that either he was unable to 
Broufibton, who then had shot Erroll? project his imadnation -much beyond 
And did the rich always live like this, or what he knew of himself, or the world 
Dcty when they were in the colonies? around him resisted being put into 

the end of , Chelsea-Riviera atmosphere among 

joployed on jn East A^lcan uke-mlnded clever people, who rarely 

s."3ts!s,.Taf«s 
S'. ™j:SS.»SS,£rf Kw"».3i.-asi5 


Aod did the rich always live like this, or 
c*ly when they were in the colonies? 

Junes Fox first heard of the case 
towards the end of the 1960s while 
{orfoyed on an East African 
newspaper. Investigation appeared 
Bwetome. Then, m 1969, hack in 
Uadon on the staff of the Sunday 
rtrus, he was invited to assist Cynl 
Coolly in researching and writing a 
long article on the subject for that 
Hper. Connolly soon began to think of 
oomiDg else, and he communicated his 
ottession to his parjner. The two were 
lobe likened to Holmes and Watson. 
CoiDK^ty brooded and speculated, 
testing bis thoughts, filling 
Doiebook after notebook. Meanwhile 
Mr Fox was busy with the telexes to 


could be met, a true moral could surely 
be revealed in true facts. 

The necessary research had 
Connolly out of bed and working at 
dawn. ’The measure of his ambition 
could be taken by the enthusiasm and 
professionalism, not to say 
ruthlessness, with which he inquired 
into anything of interest to him. 
Witnesses were . tracked down and 
interviewed, including the CID 
detective once in charge of the case; 
the Broughtons’ former lady’s maid, 
and their solicitor in Nairobi; ballistics 
experts; residents of Kenya's Happy 
Valley by the dozen. 

Among the latter was Diana 
Broughton, fe/nine fatale of the case, 
who had subsequently married Lord 
Delamere and has continued to live In 
Kenya. "A creamy ash blonde," 
Connolly had described her, rejoicing 
in every detail of her path onward and 
upward. He met her by design at a 


lived, wus a macabre euphemism. 
Sticky endings were the rule there, 
among a jostle of ddclassf peers and 
younger sons, remittance men and 
adventurers, some of them quite 
beyond any novelist's powers of 
invention. 

Erroll was almost a cnricalure, with 


splendid ihougli slightly petulant good 
looks. Capable of responsibility, he 
much preferred to stand on privilege. 


literary terms could be made out of dinner party, but in the circumstances 
such cosiness: no plot, no moral. could not bnnghimseif.to question her. 

Besides, she had always made a point 
Satire was all there was for it, a of refusing to discuss the past. 

5^3,“'; !■! ..TO?™.™ Hugh Dickinson too, a 


penOd type ot satire in wnicll me -nipr^ wn« Hnoh nirlfincnn tnn II 

S"elfflmes?nVwaS^ “r*" ^ wh™.d"Sy®?ll, foll^^ 

(obelienM to rtoimes ana vvaiMn. else’s expense. This petered out into nfKenva Some susneeieH that he hnd 

Ts thoulhfrlfta *'ulu juun-uu™ sr^p^ 
mwlsnng his mougms, tilling resort parody of other styles, playing Ako Juanita PaWrrv HauBhter of n 

Ffox was ?usy with° the tdexes to words, an 8cratk or a convicted of currency-smuggling, 

ove? AfrUra. ru'S^ng “ sadUl, who had renounced ^ iftle as 

ih old addresses in pursuit o! gftJen-v“ 

Mlnews and evidence, unwilling to Mtend experience or to happened to visS Broughton at home 

From the outset Fox had realized change his definition of what a within hours of the murder, and she 
lint Connolly was working out o®?®* ro be, Connolly had seen a bonfire upon which he was i 

wihifiHed aspirations, and that chafed. Frustration was no easier to burning gym shoes and a bloodstained 

K toojtaa its fascination for him. for bcmB largely self-imnoscd. stocking (still not fully explained). 

/e at the time, Connolly had The wrecks of many creative fictions •Theendofthettoil,’’Connollynoted 
ten writing a weekly book-review in could be sensed in the energetic at this point. Brbughton had been flfty- 
& Sunday Times for almost twenty melancholia with which he habitually seven, and doubts remained atrout his 


Expelfed from Eton, he had run away 
to Kenya, to marry Lady Idina 
Gordon, who was older than himself. 
Their household was a by-\rord for 
nymphomania, drink, drugs and, for a 
brief while, fascism. Soon Erroll fell in 
love with another settler's wife, and 
quickly married and deserted her, 
whereupon she died of dregs. 

'To hell with husbands" was Erroll’s 
motto, and that no doubt was all he had 
in mind when he declared hiysassion to 
Diana Broutoton. Like erroll. Sir 
John Delves Broughton was not what 
he appeared. Jn his Who's Who entry, 
he had falsified the date of his birth, a 
tell-tale clue for Connolly. As a 
Brigade of Guards officer, he had cut a 
dash until the day in August 1914 when 
he was due to sail with nis battalion to 
France. Then he claimed to have fallen 
ill with a mysterious sun-stroke, 


marry and leave for Kenya by signing a 
bizarre contract licensing her to do as 
she pleased. 

Skilfully Fox closes the net; and 
journalistic scoops rewarded his 
persistence. Hugn Dickinson was 
revealed to have oeen a parly to two 
insurance frauds perpetrated by 
Broughton on his own estate. During 
the visit to London. Diana Brou^ton, 
long since Lady Delamere, consented 
to speak to him and in a scene which 
has lost none of its drama in the telling, 
said that she supposed Broughton all 
along to have been the murderer. 

Finally, Juanita Carberry revealed 
that Brou^ton had confessed to her 
while attending to the bonfire. 
Something sympathetic in her made 
him lower his guard. Perhaps he had 
been fantasizing, but . her testimony 
soundsas conclusive as these thingsean 
ever be. 

Exhaustion overtook the euphoria 
Fox felt nt this point. He had 
discovered what (here was to be 
discovered. Like a storm, the 
obsession had blown itself out. 
Connolly would have wanted to puzzle 
out quite why Juanita Carber^ had 
kept back her story when he had 
interviewed her, but he could only 
have been pleased that (he longing for 
the fullest Knowledge had been finally 
satisfied with su^ devotion and 
elegance. 

Far from reaching generalizations 
about the upper classes and 
imperialism or wriatever, a book about 
these events could only have turned 
out as this one has, as reportage or, if 


battalion to you like, superior games-playing. The 
I have fallen ' one and only thing to have been proved 


wiOMSW ana eviaence, unwilling to extend experience or to 

From the outset Pox had realized change his definition of what a 
Hut Connolly was working out masterpiece ought to be, Connolly 
unhitfiHed aspirations, and that chafed. Frustration was no easier to 

K toohaoits fascination for him. bear for being largely self-imnosed. 

It at the time, Connolly had The wrecks of many creative fictions 
ten writing a weekly book-review in i? J?® 

&e Sunday Times for almost twenty melancholia with which he habitually 
jun. “what are you writing now, denounced himself as hack, critic and 
your reviews, I mean?" was the foltero. 

Wiioa kind friends used to put to The Erroll murder was to provide 
1^) or so he liked to complain. A Connolly with one more start, ns it 
Iweaked. Although secretly happened a last start. Here wns a tnic- 
hu reviews, he continued to life novel, with every element ready- 
®mi5o a Lfe-long wish to do Justice to made: comolicated olol, the 


qualifying afterwards for a disability 
pension. Extravogance and gambling 
ate away his fortune. Trying to recoup 
through various sales or land, he 
cheated his trustees. He grew so afraid 
of loneliness after his first wife left him 
that he was ready to persuade Diana to 


is that Erroll and Broughton were 
exceptionally well matched in their 
moral squalor. Could anything 
imaginative, or even darkly satirical, 
ever have been created out of this? The 
reality behind the case, like much else, 
fell a long way short of Connolly’s 
ambitions. 


WiwQ kind friends used to put to 
“0, or so he liked to complain. A 
Mtve was lweaked. Although secretly 
pfWa of his reviews, he continued to 
“HIM a bfe-long wish to do justice to 


complicated 


at this point. Brbughton had been fifty- 
seven, and doubts remained about his 
agility, his capacity to shoot, and his 
movements at the time of the murder. 
In Connolly’s final view, a jealous 
Broughton, perhaps with an 
accomplice, had almost certainly 
murdered Erroll, and the Crown had 
bungled the prosecution. 


Darker than dark 


Roland Oliver 

CRkfiTOPHER HIBBERT 

in the 

WfkConlmeni. 1769-1889 
£10.95. 


' . who is not really interested in Africa . a sea passage of one kilometre to an 
but rather in a certain kind of heroism island in the bay. The general tone of 
' displayed bv his explorers. Such the book is well conveyed by the 
aualities snow best against a following passage, which desenbes 


qualities show best against a following passage, which describes 
background of hostile natives, greedy Stanley’s march through the Ituii 
rulers, cruel customs, fever-ridden forest on his way to the relief of Emm 
swamps and forests with poisonous Pasha in 1888: 


snakes dangling from eveiV bough. 
These are the scqnes which Hibbert 
has, consciously or unconsciously, 
noted for inclusion in a series of 


In any danger of 
21^^ the original eaitions 
s«J8n to set CaS 5 gjjji 


Oapperlon", and so on. Hibbert’s 

Bruce has the Ethiopians "** 

meat carved from the bocl 


No white man had been that way 
before, and no man would wish to go 
again. A gloomy, dank, steaming, 

S rimeval rain forest, it was for 
tanley "a region of horrors". Trees 
smothered in creepers, rising two 
hundred feet above the dense, wet 
vegetation, obscured the light of the 
sun; huge snakes coiled menacinelv 
rouni 


Tolb Sharpe 

VINTAGE STUFF 

"Tom Sharps ... has vnditen his funniest novel In Vintage Staff , . , 
The story is well ptolted and here Sharpe la as Milng as he hu ever 
been in hla sooial comment, allhough this is never oblrusive. He has 
not written a better or more skilful ferae." 

Martin Seymour^ith, Fbteaelal Times 

"Vintage Stuff, sU right; end very funny. Some of It la needle-Sharpe." 

. Gay Firth, The Times 

“With Mr Sharpe’s tenth novel, It is olenr that the Sharpe wli has not 
dulled. The idea behind Vintage Stuff Is one of those diwadhilly 
simple notions whioh seem to be behind nU the best good oomlc 
writing ... It is marvellously funny . . . Anyone Who enjoys a rattling 

goodyamwon’lbeabletopul(ll)down." ^ , _ ,j « 

Skontoy ffeynqida, Pnoeh 

"I found 11 a funny, frightening book." , , « 

Norman Shrepnel, OaerUsB 

Piers Br^dciii 

THE LIFE AND 


"As devU’B advocate, a part ihsl ho plnys*i^ gloefo] eiuberaheo. 

Brandon has portrayed a ieleolton of 'pr^ bar^* whose easembM 

MooTpnht"- . . . oonalhulo a. history: of modsirn Anglo^taiOriean 
iQunisllsm .. . Hfo skill fo re^iAtefale and his judgments are ottm no . 

. lewsBOTintt* ihanprbvpoalivB.APsuatvrilhtoot^teB;Brendo^lato'^ 

the dlfferentm litelweenabeodola and sppojr^^.Ho.quis these flgi^ 

down to siH without Ignoring that they .ware ki^eilmos larger than. 
.life.".''- .V 

“Scholarly but aneodptDly lively shidy of 9*®** 

■ newspaper magnates from Beimetl to Beaverbrook.". . 

• • ' .GrahMLordittaiie.yK>t^ieae. 

"As with aU reaUy good ideas that filially gef , put Into 
vtondars about Piers Brent's Woa of an aoeount of theorem lo^ 

of Amerim and IWtata how tt was that nob^ ,ae^ to have 1^ 

^ U before. *riielre la fiirthezmors, ho regiop ol inquiry , so, pen wy 
IO the btographloal teohaJqpe Oiat Br^don bvoun . 
- The othm'add^ Ingredient of 

la jia ah^t perenlhelioal provision of a mda^ eephomlc a^^puli^ 
Uurg..«™p.P4« ol fl» P*- - ^ 

■ '-I- • filLSP 


^ “to™ fA much of the way" read« many steps towards the realiites 

^ Htbbejft, i^OiDkkhrtoOdrte.wheninraiitltis of Africa explored. 

;- A " V 
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Taming the nuclear genie 


Wolf Mendl 

Michael Carver 

A Policy for Peace 

123pp. Faber. £5.yS (paperback, 

HM). 

0 571 11969 7 


Yel after reading this lucid and later concepts in which war ceased to nuclear balance. As he rightly says, the 
crisply written thesis, one cannot help be the instrument and became the main reasons for having such forces are. 
feeling slightly let down. The master ofpolicy. Lord Carver has little political rather than military, 
disappoinlmeni probaWy stems from diffiwliy in showing how Ae ^ tightrope 

theiitle. A Po/rcy /or Fwce promises development of wapons of mass between nuclear pacifists and nuclear 
something more positive and far- destruction has made nonsense of war He understands those who 

reaching Sian a plea for stable nuclear as an instrument of policy; for what ... ^ 

deterrence. Carver was perhaps too policy, other than that of a madman. 
modest, and too honest, to vSture wuld possibly be achieved through 


deterrence. Carver was perhaps too 
modest, and too honest, to venture 
into the broader and more treacherous 
terrain of world politics, away from the 
narrow field or military strateev, on 


could possibly be achieved through 
mutual annihilation? 

Mutual Assured Destruction 
(MAD) has, so far at least, inhibited 


This is a thoroughly intelligent and JSjS'he sM^ (MAD) has, so far at least, inhibited 

lionut conlributfon to l£ great iiteet armed eoitflict betwein the two 

nudear debate. From the start, Field vJEJt to ahSm superpowers. Although he does not 

Maisbal Lord Carver takes his position KiiJnotvei^ifiS srexplicitlv. lhe%uthor clearly 

somewhere between the total „ R®:! i indicates how allthe subsequent efforts 

“F«eWo?{d”andP^^^^^ jodevelopdoelrineaofoaelearwarfare 


West to be at least the equal and if . ' 
possible the superior of the Soviet 
Union in eve^ kind of piuclear 
weaponry. He recognizes that in 
discussions of nuclear war “there is no fhi 
proof that one idea is better than im 


-MW havc bceH attcmpts to rcinstatc WHT 

'Tu- between nuclear powers as a credible 

The first thr« ch»ptere ^ andeffectIveinstrumentofpolicy.But. 
masterly summaries of the evolution of suggests, all the theones leave us 

he concept of ‘‘absolute war , the aft conclusion that once 


impact of the “absolute weapon", and 


as he suggests, all the theones leave us 
with conclusion that once 
embarked upon, at however modest a 
level, a military conflict involving 


I I ' 


■ i ■■ 


another. One can only fail back than Ibe twists and turns of subsequent jgyg| ^ military o 

reason and logic, and one has to admit stratemc thinking. Lord Carver has nuclear weapons may lead inexorably ue nas aiso graspra 

Ihnl at the heart of nuclear deterrent studied aousewitz with care and to an orev oT destruction ^ Clausewitz’s warning that to pursue the 

strategy there lies a paradox that is not points to the dangerous and disastrous " logic of war to its ultimate conclusion is 

susce^ble to a logical solution." misconceptions m the minds of the Attempts to make the world safe for likely to defeat the objectives it was 

theoreticians and practitioners of nuclear war are extremely dangerous intended to serve. Thus, he accepts the 
Bearing (hat in mind, Lord Carwr modern war who did their homework because they can lead to an supreme paradox that the hope of 
rets out to persuade the reader that the less diligently. Clausewitz insisted that unwarrantable complacency, or a sel^ avoiding the catastrophe of nuclear 
two superpower are deterred from war could only have meaning as an fulfilling prophecy. Loro* ^rver’s conflict rests upon “the continuation of 
gomgtowarwltheachottierbyilierast instrument of statecraft, that it was “a remedy, devempea in the last ^apter the mutual deterrent to war in the 
ar/ayofnucl^eariraaMnseachhasaiits continuation of political intercourse, of the book, is a call for a return to hands of the giant powers". An 
disposal and that if the worst w®re to with the addition of other means", bipolar nudear deterrence based on unequivocal commitment ^ both to 

Unfortunately, his preoccupation with invulnerable retaliatory forces, defend their respective spheres of 
would still be det^rcd from usingm^^ defining the “ideal" and absolute Nationally independent deterrent influence in Europe, reinfoi^d by the 
. j j. nature of war, much influenced by the forces in Europe are dismissed on the presence of their conventional forces. 

revolutionary changes of the grounds not only of lacking credlbllliy will help to extend deterrence beyond 


because they can lead to an 
unwarrantable coraplacency.or a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. Lora Carver’s 
remedy, developeo in the last diapter 
of the book, is a call for a return to 
bipolar nudear deterrence based on 
invulnerable retaliatory forces. 
Nationally independent deterrent 


: 

: ft. ! • 

r I. ,r -ll'.ll 
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Unfortunately, his preoccupation with invulnerable retaliatory forces, defend their respective spheres of 

would still be det^rcd from usingm^^ defining the “ideal" and absolute Nationally independent deterrent influence in Buro|», reinfoi^d by the 

. j j. nature of war, much influenced by the forces in Europe are dismissed on the presence of their conventional forces. 

revolutionary changes of the grounds not only of lacking credlbllliy will help to extend deterrence beyond 

■ Napoleonic era and his Germanic but also of undermining the stability their natural boundaries. Lord Corver 

gosriy GriindWrfiAe/r, laid the foundations for brought about by the Soviet-American goes on to discuss various ways in 

provide that deterrence; and that 

additional independent systems are rrni 11 i 

The Held Marshal and former Chief The well-wrought sword 

of (he Defence Staff is not equally 

convincing on all counts. It is ditneuft assignments after that as a reserve useful but strateglcaUy inadequate 

to see why he should be so sure that EOWard Luttwak general; and he is Israel’s leading anti-tank missile? ^ould it be judged 

once .deterrence has broken down and . military commentator (his 1967 from a technical viewpoint accoroini 

war has brokm out between the Sovfo^ Chaim Hrrmih broadcastt did nwch to calm public, to which the cheap missile will easilj 

Unton and the United States, they herzog . opudon during the pre-war crisis of destroy the most costly tank, as on r 

would not be driven to use nuclear The Arab-braeU Ware: War and confidence). It is characteristic of test range? Or from a tactical view, 

weapom winsteach othtt. Nor laU .Peace in the Middle East v ’ Herzog’s ^hly varied care^ whereby the unprotected roiisilo anc 
clearMiatliemeRns when he uys that Wp. Arms and Armour P«« the United States he Is known neither Its crew are soon silenced. If noi 

the deterrenl value of Iheir nuclear Armour Press. as a soldier nor as a military expert but destroyed, by battlefield fire? Or at the 

“i?®'!?'® ^ extended to “other q 55350 35 , g as a djplomat - having attracted much operational level, which takes uccounl 

situations , especially as he later — attention during his stint as Israel’s or the loss of momentum imposed on 

^es pereuBsivcIy tor Western permanent representative to the UN in armour forced to move cauttouslv in 

Europei rmlan^ on . the American Israel has now had one more war. to .New York. the oresence of anil-tank miMiles? Or 


Edward Luttwak 

Chaim Herzog 

The Arab-braeli Wars: War and 
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assignments after that as a reserve 
general; and he is Israel's leading 
military commentator (his 19» 
broadcasts did much to calm public 


the United States he is known neither 
as a soldier nor as a military expert but 
as a diplomat - having attracted much 
attention during his stint as Israel’s 


Gonvincin 


.r • • J W '"B 01 me instant msrones mpt Herzosoffera an overview of ihe 1 QdR. 
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Cartoonists- about-town 


Carver skilfully walks the tightrope 
between nuclear pacifists and nuclear 
warriors. He uncierstands those who 
think the world has gone mad as they 
contemplate the forty thousand or 
more nuclear warheads the West and 
the Soviet Union share between them. 
He sees through much of tlie nonsense 
of strategic nuclear sophistry and he 
asks the basic question that many 
thoughtful people are asking 
everywhere: "In tliis situation, is war 
during the rest of the twentieth 
century, and in the twenty-first, likely 
to be effective and acceptable os ‘a 
continuation of state policy by other 
means’?" 

As a good student of Clausewitz he 
accepts the instrumentality of war,< 
perhaps even its inevitability in certain 
cases, but he has also grasped 


»Jich the bwtflh ,( „ 

deterrenM might b, 

They include a grei5,,Sl^ 

defence effort by 

allies as well as' the 

a>nfidence-buildingm«wlffi? I 

East and West. 

Neverlheless,on«B|(firiv 

nagging questions. Is 

nuefear stability not lilc^lo*?!' 

elusive as the seareh 
superionty? It calls fbuiS 

check the momernum of 

innovation which tas^ 
displayed so far. lorf 

prescription requires a much to 

mutual understanding 
United States and thl &R 
than exists at present, 
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Carver has wrlttea 1 
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nuclear genie Is out of ibe bcdti 
that it is no use wishing It am (b 
only course is to tame It; tioAti 
debatable whether puihiH^ 
back into the bottle is 
do so. His essay should behttlft 
the gap between (bcae liki 
"Enou^ of this madmlttihi 
peacerand those who iniittliijk 
can be no peare without ite 
security and defence. 


useful but StrateglcaUy inadequate 
anti-tank missile? should it be judged 
from a technical viewpoint, accoraing 
to which the cheap missile will easily 


lOuld it be judged 
vpoint, accoroina 


the 1950s started to devtiopaip 
military forms ab Inlilo, ofta 1 
inventmg what otheis had loogbia 
but also learning in Iheproctakii 
devise relational tatiics. opetiU 


Its crew are soon silenced, if not 
destroyed, by battlefield fire? Or at the 
operational level, which takes account 
01 the loss of momentum imposed on 


concepts and forcMlnidiifk iH 
woulcf fit the specific! (^(hensf 
and the people and r«spoiitti 
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peculiarly intense probtesiolxnri 
Out of this proceu olrdidodiB 
building, the present annediow 
Isrnel gradually emergtil h n 
forms, with the missile- 1 ^ Dfi!rh| 
the lost to apuear, In ibe 
period (though It was » 
western navy to ecquire.a 
missile, tlic locally-niado 
white the doctrine of ibe 
inspired infamy wm «»- 
shaped by 195o. In 
Israeli armoured corps was w 
original lines - so much wW* 
the Israelis evcnluaily 
own tank, the ‘'MerMvi,olj 
form had little in conuw^J 
Western or Soviet 
fighter air force, wftkh to 
sacrificed quantity forquaum *2 
contrast to the practic««t“" 
forces, that was concern 
1950s but not achieved » 
decade; it is, among ot»i 
only air force in the woiw.^^S 
its nrsl-line filter pHoti, 
school, without any pielur-;' 
education. 

Two features rcwal JjjS 
ori^nality of the 
theS method of proJjW 
numbers of good 
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Matthews and Peter 
MtLLlNI 
[j .vinlty Fair’ 

9 colar Press. £25 until 
Sikr31. 1982, thereafter £30. 
&S971 

Fair was created by Thomas 
Sn Bowles, natural wn of Thomas 
Gibson and a fashionable man- 
S'town. Having wntnbuted to a 
&r of short-hved satincal. 
&cai and society journals, he • 
^ed his own paper on December 
? 1868 It contained a predictable 
^ of political, financial and 
SSal comment, reviews, puzzles and 
Slficdon, suppUed by himself and a 
nniber of smart friends. In January 
iwi Bowles announced his proposal 
» introduce "some Pictorial Waresof 
•ia entirely novel cbaracteri’. The 
hjnous fulbage portrait of Disraeli, 
dr»wn by Urio Pellegnm under the 
:jctiriQWt Singe (soon anglidzcd to 
Ace appeared at the end of the same 
Kolb. Thenceforth, the success of the 
Mwr was assured, with a constant 
‘EmaDd for reprints of the portraits 
fimished by Ape, Spy (Leslie Ward) 
ltd their successors, for collecting and 
bniog in clubs and pubs the length of 
die country. Between 1868 and 1914, 
die raagarine published some 2,400 
-ponnlt lithographs. 

' bi ’Vanity Fair’ is an ideal, 
btroductioi) Is succinct, the 

mirations are well chosen and 
rnn^uced, the catalogues of artists, 
Kojects and captions meticulously 
(om^, compete with an appendix 
listing Vanity Fair’s own repetitions 
GKlmislakes la tabulation. No we can 
ifi identic “A Privileged Person" 
^ Grey and "Highlv Kespectable” 
(Doke of Richmond), distinguish 
'‘C^ Disallow^" (Hon Sir Edward 
Elzaezer Kay) from "Divorce Court" 

, (Fredericlc Andrew Inderwick QC) 
ud^Charlie" (Lord Carrington) from 
“Vil' (Valentine C. Prinsep), 
■'Biiiiny" (Lord Aiington), "Munt" 

K Ribblcsdale), “Fairic" (A. W. 

and "Giralda" (Harry Leslie 
Btudel! McCalmont MP). 

Matthews and Peter Melllnl 
the selections they make loosely 
Bio (he categories adopted by the 
itself, ranging from Royally, 
JrdU£h_ every section of the 


imjsort. Fraser's Maeazine, edited by 
William Maginn, had published in the 
1830s the caricature portraits of Daniel 
Maclise. Working under the 
pseudonym “Alfred Crowquis". he 
depicteef nearly eighty illustrious 
characters of the day, including a few 
like Carlyle and Disraeli,, who were to 
appear over thirty years later in Vanity 
pair. It would have been interesting to 
have reproduced such comparative 
material in order to assess the new 
vigour which Pellegrini introduced to 
the mode, compounded by the weight 
and substance which chromo- 



caricature. The stages entailed in the 
process could have been illustrated 
with the reproduction of some 
preparatory drawings and water- 
colours. 


As Tliackeray noted with regret as 
early as 1838, compared wito the 
situation in Prance, lithography was a 
neglected medium in England, where 
wood-engraving was the dominant 
method of reproduction. The life that 
remained in the English tradition of 
political caricature was to be found 
mm the 1840s in the big cuts for 
Punch, with their strong emblematic 
overtones. Bowles wisely did not 
choose to compete with their success 
(nor with Matt Morgan’s strildng 
cartoons in The Tomahawk). The 
nearest approximation to the political 
cartoon in Vanity Fair was the series 
of European “Sovereigns", bought 
probably “off the peg" from Tissot in 
1869. But his ima« of Napoleon III, 
tottering forwarcT on the arm of 
Marianne, did not set a style. 

Instead, Ape's single figures, rarely 
embellished with more man a faint 
shadow, a walking stick or a 
parliamentary bench, served as the 
model for nearly half a century. 
Overtly uniform in their predomi- 
nantly sober garb, these cnaracters 
none the less managed to display an 
astonishing degree of sartorial 
eccentricity, ranging from Carlyle’s 
memorable wulc-brimmccl straw hat tn 
Wilde's enormous pink silk 
handkerchief, stuffed into his velvet 
waistcoat. For all the much-vaunted 
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Rolling in it 


John Stokes 


William Davis 

The Rich: A Study of the Species 

210pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £8.95. 

0 281 98865 7 

The editor of High Life, British 
Airways' in-flight magazine, has 
produced a book that, like a giveaway 
glossy and the courtesy drinxs whicn 
accompany it, is designed to promote 
confidence and take our minds off a 
possible crash. The Rich is a relaxing 
packau of consumer goodies, 
desirable enough if your head is in the 
air. quite irrelevant when your feet are 
on the ground. 

At the same time The Rich does duly 
as a manual for siirvival. Should the 
crash occur then you too, it suggests, 
can seize the opportunity, as the rich 
have often done, of buying cheap and 
selling dear. Therea hope for 
everyone. After all, as Davis insists 
throughout, the rich are much the same 
as you and me. Archduke Otto von 
Hnbsburg has “an unpretentious house 
. . . where he lives with his wife". Fnul 
McCartney "watches television a great 
deal". Hu^i Hefner’s parties turn out 
to be “rather boring" . When the wife of 
a rich man decorates his house, he is 
likely to comment, “Yes, that's nice", 
or “1 don't care for it, but if it makes 


you happy, go ahead." Confronted by 
a Picasso, he may well confess (while 
reaching for his chequebook), “I don’t 


Herbert Praed MP, by Ape, 1874, from In ‘Vanity Fair' reviewed here. 


enigmatic. Was Arnold's good- 
humoured countenance an oblique 
reference by Tissot to the champion of 
Sweetness and Light? 

Max Beerbohm was of the opinion 
tliat even before the close of the 1870s, 
Pellegrini's work had lost its bile. Ward 
considered himself to be a member of 
the Establishment and the studio 


good- parodying the genre with his victims 
iblique billowing out of tlie frame as if 
overstuffed with cotton wool. 

Indeed, Beerbohm's whole output 
confirmed that the position of the older 
genciation of Vnairy Fair artists could 


no longer be maijitained. Whereas 
Ape and Spy • ,hnd rekarded . their 
subjects as contemporenes,' Max wes 
looxlng back from the Edwardian age. 


understand what the fellow is getting 
at." Even Royalty, (hough fond of 
chocolate cake, is ’^iike nil of us", and 
worries about its figure. 

Some of us, of course, are naturally 
more different than others. When it 
comes to making millions, women, 
says Davis, are heavily outnumbered, 
niien again, the seemingly same may 
.turn out to be different after all. irs 
possible to be so rich that you have to 
pretend to be poor: "dress casually . . . 
eat in good but modest restaurants". 

Real poverty has possibilities too, 
since “even Christ came from a. poor., 
fdtnily"; Though Davis ueirtsiinawa^ 
that there bps been a certain amount of 
discussion of this Issue over the years it 


^£D every section of the 
Htabllshmonl, to JournnUsts, Sports- 
Americans. Politicians sup- 
gW 8 lUrd of the intake, with all the 
PjMtnliuiiers between 1853 and 1922 
accounted for, except 
^riton and Aberdeen. Each 
Pwjit reproduced is accompanied by 
■ written profile, which 
■Wjwates commentary made at the 
[^ueijtly by Bowles him^f 
Owr tlie nom de plume Jehu Junior, 
Wtt TO vantage point of the present 
Q'Jf* ^rangeraent works rather 
2 ^ In the case of more obscure 
than with the most eminent 
Yi^ani; the authors undoubt^ly 
fun describing the 
career of Mrs 
ftTaSu: than in summarizing 
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emphasis In the articles, with less 
polillcai comment and more society 
gossip. However, they can still 
occasionally find among the 
illustrations clover indictments . of 
public figures after the (urn of the 


Some features in the gallery remain r several 

Queening it 


most devastating, :age 


Vanity Fair did make an effort to 
keep abreast of the times. Cars and 
aeroplanes appear ns props. Gordon 
Sclfodgo sianos shorp-suited in front of 
his department store. Chrlstabel 
Pankhurst intrudes, a Portia in 
aesthetic dress, and is surpriaingly well 
treated. But in February 1914, the 
paper merged with Hearth and H<me 
and within a few months, its celebrities 
were to be forever marooned in a lost 


f|lanTa*Th,ji ‘ "tons can ooraer on 
w P^dlnpus and inevitably, given 
eacorapassed, there are 
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- "B more* ^ World" not because 
® associated with 
other artist" but 
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understatement of the Victorian sittings he arranged for some of his . looking back from the Edwnralan age, discussfonof thislssueoverlheyearsit 
gentleman, the cut of hair and whiskers subjects were scarcely conducive to heroes of the Victonans raise the interesting question, "Is 

was wildly and unselfconsciously satirical insight. But because there is so with a mixture of childlike awe, Qod rich?" The best guess is that he 

various. Spy appears to have haunted lillle documentary information about nostalgia and irreverence. comes in Davis's most enviable 
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Mellor sizes up the claimant in the years. Tne authors do note a change of Sclfridgo stands sharp-suited in front of sure, as the Almighty Is one of the very 

celebrated Tichbome case, sucking his emphasis In the articles, with less his department store. Chrlstabel few important people with whom the 

little finger. Mill delivers his lecture on polillcai comment and more society Pankhurst intrudes, a Portia in author is unacquainted. 

“Women’s Rights" at Euston Hall gossip. However, they can still aesthetic dress, and is surpriaingly well rJwRWiteUausmuchlhntweknow, 
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unfortunate children rarely seen,' if 
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would be a great fortunelo keep her n 
diamonds and dinner parties, but in old ^“8 
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would bear her adversity with courage iSSvhXa 

and dignity. The rin^e-mindedn^ ^ P 

whicH had made her remarkable, the scale, 
energy and gift for organization which intriguing are , fo 
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The reputation of a great dictator 






IMS' s >: 1 




Norman Del Mar 

Denis Matthews 
A rturo Toscaafni 
With selected di&coeriiphv bv 
Ray Burford 

r^p. ^nbridge Wells: Midas 

0 85936 ITCl' 

If should be said at once that this book 
is an excellent and ihorouEhly well- 

E resented example of its kind. The 
iographical matter is, to the best of 
my knowledge, well researched and 
commendably exhaustive. There are 
also some splendid photographs of the 
great maestro, both formal and 
intimate. 

But it is with the genre itself that I 
am, as so often, out of sympathy; 
although generally a devotee of books 
dca ling with the lives of crealivearlists, 

I tend to shy off adulatory biographies 
of performers. The author's stand- 
point of unqualified admiration is here 
laraely to blame. Admittedly this* 
falling may also be present In many 
composers biographies, but rarely to 
the same extent, and there is a further 
crucial difference: unlike the work of 
the great creative artist, that of- the 
Inteipreier is essentially ephemeral 
and his ultimate place in the nierarchy 
of his kind will depend upon whatever 
mystique has grown up around him. 
Recordings might be thought to ! 
perpetuate ihe performer’s ' 
achievements but this is often an ' 
illusion and the reality can, on the •* 
contrary, be dlsturbiiu if one listens < 
with unprejudiced ears to, for ^ 
example, the spate of LP dubbings i 
recently released from tapes made of ^ 
numerous Toscanini performances * 
wthout his specific sanction. Often < 

iheydopoo'rservicetothememoryofa * 
conductorwhohasbeenheldtobeone * 

of the ^gtest, .sincerest and most > 
, dedieated 'artists who' ,eyer lived. ' < 

■ Ti was pirliajJs his nilsfbrtuhe that ' 
universal acclaim made such an idol of 
mm- His image was hardly less than 1 
alaimmg; he was the unique example ‘ 
? • ??I who was absolutely * 

laithful to the composer’s vision down ' 

to the very letter or the score; his was a 1 

ternfymg personality - but only to the • 

mediocre, to whom he could Indeed be < 

8 tyrant in his selflen. pursuit of the 1 
ld^l,thougnwithhimselfhewasnever i 
satlsned and was heard to let fall ‘ 
touching words of self-abasement: and 


This formidable list of characteristics 
needs, however, to be examined in 
closer detail. For although Toscanini's 
readings were certainly hailed in the 
1930s for (heir refreshingly strict and 
objective approach, he was by no 
means invarrably faithful to the pnnted 
More. Living in an aee of self- 
indulgence wnich not only gave free 
rein to personalized interpretations but 


destroyed by his antics: the shouting, 
the Daton-Dreakins and so on. 


Behaviour of this kind is no longer 
expected from the conductor in nis 
relationship with orchestras; but the 






Toscanini by Caruso 

whicii accepted without undue alarm 
wholesale textual alteration, it is 
hardly surprising that Toscanini too 
indulged in it when it suited him: so 
did, tor example, Mengelberg and 
.Stokowski, although much less 
cavalierly than him. This was for 
long believed to be outside the ethic of 
the great maestro, but it is conceded 
by Deids Matthewi as well as by his 
colleague Ray Burford (in his very 
comprehensive discography whic^ Is 
on important' section of the book) 
although the point is li^tly brushed 
aside by botii as a wholly minor 
consideration. Whereas with many 
^ductora this would be of relatively 
liftic inipor(finc6« Toscsnini a 
rarticuJar aura being what It was, the 
discovery enme to many of us as an 
ey^pener and needs full and 
unbiased discussion in any broad 
posthumous assessment of his art.- 

Then there is the matter of his reign 

of terror: for much of his carMr 
Toscanini enjoyed the unassailable 
position of musical dictator. He was 
much of his generation‘ in this 

Ann htf nt% mAans 


0 fact that the legends concerning 
d Toscanini's tantrums are still 
f- recounted with such admiration, as 
e marks of his very genius, is another 
it area which needs exposure and a 
balanced view taken in the light of 
' hindsight. 

No doubt Toscanini was tortured by 
a sense of inadequacy both in himself 
and his players; but to quote in 
reverential terms his acknowledment 
“I am myself sometimes terrlBle'* An 

f erformances of. say, the Choral 
ymphony, is naive. Oi course he was 
dissatisfied with himself, as is every 
performer of quality, but such humility 
can appear ingenuous in the mouth of e 
musician or acknowledged pre- 
eminence who may not be above 
showing off, perhaps, with an all too 
human desire for reassurance from the 
surrounding sycophants. 

It has long been known that 
Toscanini's habit of always conducting 
from memory was the result or 
his excessively poor eyesight. By dint 
of his unchallenged authority as a 
prince of conductors this initiated a 
vogue and it became required of all 
first-rank conductors (o do likemse. 

became for a time so mandatory 
that it distorted and even damaged 
many a carder and indeed die imegrity 
of the very art itself. 

Toscanini did have a prodigious 
nremory; like Georges Enesco he had 
ffom childhood possessed the 
extraordinary ability to recite back 
long passages after only one reading. 


But at the same time it does not from 
all accounts seem to have been the total 
recall of, for example, Mitropoulos 
who was gifted with a perfect 
photographic memory - the latter 
partially developed during his years 
spent within a monastery. 
MltFopoulos’s memorized repertoire, 
therefore, was virtually unlimited; 
Toscanini’s, though large and 
including operas with which he had 
been familiar all his life, could not be so 
comprehensive. One would therefore 
have greatly valued some insight into 
the ways- arduous no doubt - by which 
over the years he strove to add to it. 

While Toscanini’s star quality may 
reasonably be allowed to stand 
undinunea, it seems out of order to 
pretend that all his performances were 
of uniformly sterling quality. I always 
remember Professor Matthews 
commenting that in the opening of 
Brahms’s 'Iragic Overture Toscanini 


made it soundlike **Damn . . . Blast ” 
where other conductors only played it 
as ‘There . . . there”. Yet “Damn 
. . . Blast” was not what Brahms had 
meant to say; it was too ferocious and 
out of style, Mmilarly recordings reveal 
many or Toscanini's performances to 
have been ill-balanced, of a hard 
timbre, and relentless to a degree. The 
orchestra plays for all it is worth, often 
as if demented. In the hall .at the time 
me experience of each concert must 
have been electiifying;perpetuated on 
disc the results are often disastrous. 

Th^ is another failing of which 
Matthews and Burford are guilty which 
its ujgly head again and .'again in 
the book but especimly, of course, in 
the chapter 'Toscanini and the 
Critics”. It does ill service to a great 
artist to treat all adverse criticism as if It 


were sacrilegious: "Om fua 
supporter would have m 

quotes Ra;y Burford di,mS,fc 

T^oscanini's reading ftf r!:!*? 
Overture La Scala 
ladderofsteel,notofsK& 
to toparage Beech™, 
readina. But the remark 
Itself, for whatever view 
of Beecham;^i diametrically S I 

?eSs'^us&‘™ 

1929. and 1934. 
occasions when Toscanini SSu*! 
persuaded into the studio, « 
does get a fleeting impression oIiS 
he must have been like In bis B 
greatest maturity and humaniM 
this makes otc the more regrtthiib 
in Ray Burford’s oveS! 
discography a sharper dE 
IS not made between these tra 
recordings and the very raaoy u* 
dubbings made of ToscioiiS » 
fonnances of the later yean. 

Denis Matthews has always Iwii 
whole-hearted admirer of Toscaaii 
and this book clearly Is^u he biittid 
says, a labour of love. Badi phased 
the fabulous career is unuA 
recounted in detail, coloured by £ 
expressions of astonished adobtke 
strewn like floiireis along hh pitlih 
the greatest international ilaMs, 
soloists and composers. But the pictvt 
is too one-sided aito as a result fiilski 
bring to life either the ^it or ihesa 
Nevertheless this is, within its on 
terms of reference^ a splen^ 
well-documented tribute to a na 
whom many still remerafer as ik 
uncHallengeable .do^n d tttr- 
conductors. 


Glimpses of essential impurity 


Paul- Driver * ’ 

Hans Werner Henze 

Music And PoUtlcsi Collected 
Writings 19SS-81 

286cp..Paber. £15.- 
0 571 117198 

This is an admirably produced, fluently 
trandated collection of Henze^ 


loneliness) that undermines the music. 
Henze's very air of dedication is 
suspect. He is too intent on pursuing 
the conventional paths and adopting 
the conventional manners of greatness; 
Iw exposes himself too dutifully to the 

■'riaht" flnrf nf ■ 


instrumental music, with or witlMt 
texts (and never to be denomlQiid 
“abstract"),' communicates Ihroogh 1 
specific number of 'si^s' abixit 
meaning there is ureetneni , . , wbox 
strength rests on the fact that (heylnr 
deeply impressed ihetnseivu oi 
human consciousness”, 'nds nM 
chiefly articulated in the chaplen*^ 


"rf «r sirengm rosis on me race inai uieyaw 
noffHpjif^nvL!i!?*^n influences and deep& impressed ihetnselws m 
BouriSal^^lw' I?” "2."”^ P®®®* human consciousness”. Tliis ctwd, 
Si ® bouquets of chiefly articulated In the chaplen’Ai 

bis and the Revolution” and Ihe op»q« 
2E pfc "1 ■‘Signs'’(asalsoinHenze’sprefi«(fli 

Snihv Loudon concert orbis liW 

“ works), infprrns. every aspect flf to 



psychology 


Looking for trouble 


TLS NOVEMBER 19 1982: 1267 


David Trotter 


scientific literary truth. Edel seems to 
think that it is possible to identify an 


IVON Edel lumK mat it is possioie lo laeniity an 

^ j unconscious motive by making explicit 

jtnfr of Sleep and Drw what biographers have chosen to leave 

Expcrnnenis m Lit^aiy y gy implicit. Unfortunately, though, his 
tj2pp.ChattoandWmaus.ll5. explicitness often produces emblems 

0 7011 3905 6 rather than aetiologies. Take, for 

.—I example, his treatment of sexual 

■Franz Kafka used to sav that writing imaginings. 

ftjsaformofprawr. Otco^^^ earlier book, Bloomsbury: A 

Doi » for rnosf wntora, House of Lions, had contained the 

V,« and h S saving this tells us a gooq i 


Edel Ignores the theory behind the at her brcasl". One of these inviolate imagination ousted 
banal practice, and so misses the pomt cavc-mothers turns out to contain the reportage or record", 
that yntoz cannot have told Eliot corpse of a woman executed for w-, could « 


general way the source of the ideas and a babe 
sensation, and ... the objective brain suppos 
in a sense 'focusses' them." read t 
Neurasthenia occurs when one naradii 


i". What he in fact does while 
sedly in search of a warm teat is to 
the Aeneid. The psychological 


to, and his saying this tens us a gooo aratifvir 
3'.boul hislroulles.-The import of 
(.ton Edcl’s latest book is that few 
iSers find it possible to say anything 
Jll Mihout telling us their troubles, w®* « 
Even their liltle jokes and evasions 
«ve ihem away. Auden, for example, would ‘ 
Say have Ihought that he was mocking 
Kriosity oT his readers, but “the 
«ay In which he does it tells us a 
great deal about his problems. 

Tf we pierce any artist’s legend", nothing 
Edel claims, “we diKOver an all-tpo- ' 
inrabled human." Piercing the artist, 5/H/jr 
and the “human” behind the artist, he Auden ! 
discovers an all-too-troubled legend. Eliot s s 
The legend is called “literary 

Uterary psychology seeks the , 


f ratifyingly emblematic Lytton 

tracney, a precocious satyr in girl's 
clothing: “under those petticoats there 
was a proud and active phallus,' even if 
the child looked increasingly as if he 
would be a Victorian spinster". This 
sudden vision of popping seams is both 
too much and too little . It jars with the 
otherwise sedate narrative, making 
explicit what we could have imagined 
for ourselves. And yet it explains 


emotions ancf the persona within the 
work as distinct from the person of 
Ihe artisl. It is an attempt to study 
Ihe metamorphoses of the 
Diiconscjous materials of literary art 
inio conscious image and symbol; 
arid the metamorphoses of fancy into 
the finished work shaped by 
language and tradition. 

Hw finished work re-imagines or re- 
(AKts Ihe troubles of the life, and thus 
i^sti Ihe writer lo come to terms with 
iheni. 

We remember Freud's account of a 


Stuff of Sleep and Dreams offers 
Auden's dreams of castration and 
Eliot’s stanza about masturbation (in 
“The Death of Saint Narcissus", as it 
happens). It also proposes to 
“illuminate" the psychopathology of 
James Joyce by citing passages from 
letters he wrote to Nora, “Krafft- 
Ebing perversions", warns- Edel, 


Neurasthenia occurs when one paradigm has obliterated important 
working centre fails lo focus the ideas emphasis in the novel (on primitive 
and sensations produced by the other, violence, on imperial myths). 

Takenasawhole.lhcscexperiment. 

the fiuthor of Pmfrock « or lo the i- iifrApafy nsvcholosv disannoint 

spoke of the artist as an eye because of their fai^e to explain the 
paiien ly oBserv mg himself as a man. because^ of their 

Lau-sanne must have clumsylilindlingoftexts.WoTstofanin 
® rest-home for this respect is the essay on Joyce, more 
ueroniions. ^ vendetta than an exercise in criticism. 

For the psychology of the time Edel records his youthful adulation, 
should not be considered as a science and his dawning disillusionment. Now 
witnessing to the unique truth of an he wants lo reossess Joyce's 
individual psyche, but as a collective achievement, to 'claim that Joyce was 
representation, a legend by means of “hugely overshadowed" by Yeats and 
which a particular culture could tell Eliot and Virginia Woolf, and that his 


rest-home 


witnessing to the unique truth of an he wants lo reossess Joyce's 
individual psyche, but as a collective achievement, to 'claim that Joyce was 
representation, a legend by means of “hugely overshadowed" by Yeats and 
which a particular culture could tell Eliot and Virginia Woolf, nnd that his 
Itself its troubles. On more than one place in the Irish rcnaissan.ee was not 
occasion the ideas of the artist with a “supreme artist" like Yeats but 
found an echo in those of the with"witsandpubliccnterlaincrs"like 
psychologist. Eliot thought that this Shawand Wilde. TheaulhororU/yssei 
conjunction had helped to create a new was not interested in the mysteries of 
kinaofliterature.‘‘lWhology(suchas existence, but in “word matching and 


i5f psychologist. Eliot thought that this Shawand Wilde. TheaulhororU/yssei 

conjunction had help^ to create a new was not interested in the mysteries of 
iSi 1 kinaofHterature."I^hology(suchas existence, but in “word matching and 

.. , j ^wams- iiaei, his, and whether our reaction to it be word combinations, the higher 

■ ? comic or serious), ethnology, and The pedantry cultivated by certain types of 
..ipu Coiden Bough have concurred", he Irish nationals, usually in pubs^’. 


"wallowing in excrement", “erotic 
sickness". “The sensitive civilized 
reader will cry EnoughI", he 
concludes, after two lengthy quotations 
from letters in which Joyce's sexual 
imagining of his wife does not confine 
itself to the missionary position. 

These quotations are so carefully 
framed by commentary that they 
cannot fail to illuminate Edel's moral 
obsessions rather more than they do 


Coiden Bough have concurred", he 
wrote in 1923, “to make possible what 


was impossible even a few years ago." 
, after two lengthj^uotations j,j exploring the mediation of personal 
®”fi" seOTal gfjjjg jjy psychology, we should 

-of his wife does not confine remember that Us "egilimacy was 
lie missionary position. collective and historical, and that 


The reputation is there to be 
quarrelled with, of course. But one 
would expect any major reassessment 
at least to acknowleage the pleasure 


nc iwiiPiiiuBi riBuu a uv-wum ui a obscssions rattier more than mey do 
prae played by his grandson, in whic^ Joyce’s psychopathology. They have 
ihe child wmpensated himself for the removed from their context - 


^swicc of his mother by string the ffQm dig relationship which provoked 

and assimilated them - in order to 
' wlhiQ his reach . At the outset he was serve as emblems of (Edel’s perception 
ia a pfws/ve simation - he was Joyce’s depravity. Indeed, the 
.^rpowerpd by the experience; but, (Jcpraviiy spreads by iinpUcutiun 
OT repeating It, unpleasurable thou^ RicharilEllmaim, who is arraigned for 
IS.’ publisliing the letters and for trying lo 

wrt, Edel charactenzes tile work of ptiss them off as literature. Yet 
p J- S- Eliot. Ellmann’s introduction to the Selected 

minia WoplL Wflla Gather and Let/err is admirably sensitive not only 
ofliers as a kind of cathartic game, a (q die difference between letters and 
of mastering traumatic novels, but to the reasons Joyce's 

scurrility found in his life; "With Nora 
Itisa powerful legend, ambitious in (here was the possibility avnilablc to 
tcope yet accessible to common him nowhere else, of complete self- 
np^nce. Edel means,! think, to test revelation, n great relief to a suspicious 
win its explanatory power and its man". Edel may brandish his emblem, 
Ksthelic power. How much does it but it is Ellmnnn who makes the licUcr 
t^lain about the process of selection attempt at an aetiology. 

If Edel’s identification of un- 
into poem or conscious motive seems shaky, so 
to exDlain ®® description of tlie way in which 

to fu unconscious motive becomes language 

& n H^ir and form. Take the chapter on^. 1 

to imviuM u® Eliot. Eliot surely provides a suitable 

iHe?aaaffsMKtlft?itKi'^ ®®” ®®*® f®*" IHorary psychology, since his 

WychgfoirWl niost famous poem was wntten during 

r a personal cmis, and is generally 

Wnsuts ih?f® u ^®‘f^ assumed to re-enact that crisis, 

wticle of fhU* * useful (Anyway, didn’t the man write an 
wwic of faith than some others. railed "Hamlet and His 

settles for the second and Problems"?) 

{jwntakeUrge claims fofSmst^^ promises an "adumbration" of 

psychology as a discfoline "h El'Ot’s crisis and ite reworking as The 

takes wme of uAcSwi-fA adumbrates rather less well than 
Ky ^ra?h thiS U? ^®dall Gordon has already c|one in 
?^od we hiJL ‘ riot's Early Yeari. n,faoo|s hfe dpjsfe not 


Letters is admirably sensitive not only 
to the difference between letters and 
novels, but to the reasons Joyce's 
scurrllUv found in his life: "With Nora 


icope yet accessible to common 
np^ace. Edel means,! think, totest 
™n Its explanatory power and its 
attlhclic power. How much does it 
t^laln about the process of selection 
™, reproduction which transforms 
uiKonscious motive into poem or 


' *"r;****‘ uwa u wuiiLUuuic 

“the pleasure we take in literature? 

first Initiative requires the legend 
•» pMupe hypotheses which can be 

g jabst me available literary and 
logical evidence. The second 
t| to remain an article of faith, 
that U is a more useful 
Mbclc of faith than sorde others. 

j^eloften settles for the second and 
^arduous mltlatlve. Even so, he 


nwkr^. W ‘^®® ®®®f®t of 

It takes some of us closer to 


rememoer mat its legiumncy was Joyce has given to hundreds of readers 
rallective and historical, and that jjy arraying the idioms through which 
Eliot, for oiie, didn t know how various experiences might liave been 
senously to take it. articulated in early twenlieth-ceniury 

Similar difficulties arise in another Dublin. Edel does no such thing, 
case where literary psychology might Instead, he argues that Joyce was a 
have.hoped to succeed. Edel IS on firm vain and egocentric man deeply 

K nd when he argues that Willa wounded by the world's indifference to 
er's novel The Pmfessor’s House him, who gained his revenge by 
might be said to re-enact the sense of perpetraiing oyzantine fictions which 
helplessness and betrayal she felt when only scholars can make sense of. Joyce 


Gather's novel The Professor’s House him, who 
might be said to re-enact the sense of perpetrniir 
helplessness and betrayal she felt when only scholi 
her friend Isabelle McCUing married wrote “not for literature but for 
ibc violinist Jun Mambourg. .Tbc personal revenge". He built 
biographical evidence is strong. I'have Nntemiinable mazes" in . . and 

no uifnculty In following Edel when he Finnegans Wakei These were , sp 
Biiracsts that the professor's loss of the personal, so secretive, and so 
wilTto live was Gather’s, unexplained mosturbatory, that his reader 
in the novel because she could not remained bewildered until he 
explain it herself; or when he suggests explained what he had done." 
tlinl the story of Tom Outland - a Describe (he vllcness of the mnn nnd 
student of (he professor who discovers you describe (he vileness of (he work, 
a cave city in the high mesa, but is ^Tlte flaws in his personality are Ihe 
robbed of his finds by a companion - flaws in his art." 
re-enacts Gather’s own sense of be- There has never been any mystery 
trnyol. about Jovcc’s self-ccntredness. But if 


No one could accuse Edel of 
flatfooied policework. since Joyce was 
in fact writing from Paris to ask nis aunt 
whether “an ordinary person" could 
drop into the area of No 7 without 
gelling hurt. Nor could one really . 
accuse him of literary criticism, since 
he doesn't seem curious about the 
Function of reportage within the novel 
as a whole. Was noi reportage one of 
Ihe idioms through which experience 
might have been aniculaled in Dublin 
in 1904? He simply takes it for grunted 
that the imagination should not stoop 
to literalness. 

The assumption reminds us that 
Edel has been the chronicler of a 
distinctly patrician strain in Eiiglish 
and American literature - Henry 
James, Bloomsbury - and that he has 
held correspondingly extreme views 
about Ihe remoteness of intellectual 
life from the mean and commonplace. 
“An iniellisence'’, he once wrote of 
Maynard Keynes. 

that leaps, soars and ruthlessly cuts a 
swathe, if necessary, through the 
world's clutter, is- particularly 
unpopular with the less gifted, for 
the commonplace is usually 
irrational . . . How can such an 
intelligence have patience with the 
sleepy woolgatherers, the eternal 
fumblers? 

It is possible that Joyce's crime, in 
Edel’s eyes, may not have been his 
eccentricity but his consoriing with 
the eternal nimblers. with the plebeian 
literalness of policework. 

At times his assessment of Joyce is 
contemptuous enough lo recall that of 
Virmnia Woolf, who ihoiighi Ulysses 
“underbred", the book of “a self 
taught working man" or “a 
queasy undergreuate scratching his 
pimples”. Her attitude certainly had 
Utile to do with experiment, with 
ihcralure, or with psychology. 

The finnl irony is that.Jiwc9 himself 
should. have been one of, edei's.ihosf 


notable- 


as.-, a ; lltevary 
psychologist, piBinlainiiig entnus- 
lastlcally that Shakespeare s plays re- 
enact the troubles of his life. However, 
when Stephen Dedalus expounds these 
views in the National Library, they are 
plac^ as just one way among several 
of approaching literature. They 
impress, but they arc certainly not the 
wliole story. Mulligan jeers. Bloom 
remains safely out of earshot, while 
Stephen himself docs not seem to have 
total confidence in them. "Do you 
believe your own theory? - No, 
Stephen said promptly.” 

Volume Four of CornparaUve criticism! 
'a yearbook, edited by E. S. Shaffer, 
has recently been published (34top. 
Cambridge' University Press. £25. 
0 ’521 24578 8), Among Hie contribu- 
tors are Roger Scralon text 

and common reader”, ^Slr Mlcnaqt 


re-enacts Gather's own sense of be- There has never been any mystery 
trayal. about Joyce’s self-ccntredness. But if 

Even so, both characters have cul- youarogoingtousethiscriticismoffo 
lural as well as autobiographical reson- man in order to.cnlidzc the wniing, 
anccs. Edel refers Gather’s siatcmenl you must surely say whnl it is in the 
that "the world broke in two in 1922 or wnting that corresponds to the flaws In 


thereabouts” entirely to a personal the man. But Kel hardly discusses the 
crisis.Bulthecontexfofthestatement, wnting at all. We are Iflft io construe 
in the preface to Not Under Forty, the masturbatory mazes for ourselves, 
makes it clear that the reference is to j^usslon thehe is 


cultural crisis. The Prof®“Of‘s loss of lacks the air of scientific 0 ’521 24578 8 j, Among iHe, conjribu- 

will and Outland s sense of literary truth. Edel complains about (drs are Roger Scnilon on Publif text 

echo off the re^sentations of that j™ {writing from Trieste or'Zurlch, to end commoh readeri , fflr 
larger cnsis. The Rrof^or has. Tippett pn ‘‘ 77*4 o/ T/ mw: Wo^ 

somethinginawnmonwith at No 7 Eccles in progress": and Anthony Vlvis w 

Aschenbart, Oqtlandwith Yeats s et«et. Thts,.hesays cbntempWQUsly. TTie ff/wreji- 
Robert Gregory. These figures . fnjufooted- policework - (ne . Frank -lAfedeldna» . . ,:"-v - 

reinforce each other in our minds, as . • ■ . • - i- 




•tismific literary truth than mv ^udall Gordon has already c|one in 
we have found m far ^ 

but UmSlewctte rest Sm rhdntibn (Jlhaurt I was Wri&ed to 
to toow how find Ezra Pounfeast as EUotl father 

>b Two crariat Droblcms* mother). Bui there is a potentia ly 

feiWcalion S uncoKus motile «goifi®ant change of • eniphasis. 

description of t^wav in whfeh Gordon sees Eliot s crisis as 

J^toious fSri^ bwiJw mediated primarily by religious idiom, 

‘"‘I torm; = . language proposes lo explore the 


they perhaps did in Gather's, and we 
need to recognize their cultural 
dimension. 

i I would not press itbe 


Wb,o.cal evid..« 

‘P'btive ik iSh “nwjiscious 1920. After all, Eliot wrote miich of 

‘‘dreams. “WhattheThunderSaWinUusanne, 
arid It would be Interesting to know 
and DrftimJ dlE rt.” he was aclUatly doing Ibere. 

bioSS^Rhy- Others are However, Edel confines himself to 

some.^-p about Vittoz s ability^fo 
ruin parent* contrive to scM® inc brain waves of his patients 

simply by .touching their forc}“<^; 
® JJ[®f^ehousc(Kafka»*fathe^^^ Ottoline MorreU, we learn, "hadfiked 
mSK-^^B^QyfsUpMdsflho^ Viwoi’s attentiveness, his poise, hh 


iMnai fnioreau*s 

; rancents 


However, Edel confines himself to 

Viuoz's attentiveness, his poise, his 


it, for example, aralnst John Carey’s 
book on Dickcns.^ie Violent Effigy. 
Carey undersiatra ,the scope of 
Dicken’s ima^ning. of social proce^;, 
his -reliance, on collectlvd «p- 
fesehtatlons. But he ncy^el^ 
works backward and forward be wedn 
the novels and obse^ons reyraled in 
events or letters until he has isdateq 
patterns and qualitleiS in the^. writing 
whidi we would not otherwise have 
noticed. He .shows its a .reaton tor 
DIdteris'a greatness. Edel jM 
■ band, never deploys te such effteHte 
acsthdic Pdwr or the legrad which 
connects creative ifopulsc ; vmh. 


]/^itbr^dLUerariiAwards^l^ 

; BEST NOVEL 

YOUNG SHOULDERS 

: ; «.50 .v; 

REST BIOGRAPHY ! - 


VIUOZ'S attentiveness, nis poiw, nu .77-;-' : BirUMt iend-ld 

untouched, 
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Fog with thrills 


Eloquently attending 


Adam Mars-Jones 


Emma Tennant 
Queen of Stones 
160pp. Cape. £6.95. 


0 2l4 02061 7 


from the adult who is leading (heir 
sponsored walk. 

The impressively circumstantial 
opening represents one pole of the 
novel's style, and is laleen up by 
subsequent reports from psychiatrists 
and social workers. The otner pole is a 
free fantasy, lucid but discontinuous, 


consistent focus demanded by a case- 
history. 

Tlte novel remains Freudian in its 
ideas about human behaviour; though 
the character of the retired analyst Dr 
Ross is mildly ridiculed, his 
conclusions are upheld. But as the 
story proceeds, the girls seem less and 


Idris Parry 


from the mass of shorter t, 
of his own versions 


published before in The 
Or/ier Stoner (John Calder 
make a welcome 


■4-- 


Queen of Slones ends with a Short 
Bibliography; and though the booklist 
is compiled By the narrator rather than 
the author, it gives a fair idea of the 
novel's concerns. There are books on 
psychology (Freud, Perenezi) and on 
children's imaginative worlds (Bruno 
Bettelheim, the Opies). Other books, 
unlisted, perhaps make a contribution: 
Picuk at Htuifiing Rock^ surely 
(enigmatic violence, somehow linked 
with menarclic, ill-remembered by its 
pariicipanis) and Lord of the Flies 
(regressing isolnied schoolchildren, 
human sacrifice). 


which lurnsthcgiris'experienccslntoa less "plausible a gro^, and the whole 
of threats and epiphanies, project runs into dirfit 


vivid series of threats and epipl 
The greater part of the book is 
brilliantly suspended between these 
two styles, the mythical and the 
intuitive, and flirts boldly with a 
succession of genres (case-history, 
fairy story, dream diary. Gothic, 
Uuillec) without tying itself down. 


project runs into difficulties. Freud's 
innovation, after all, was not the 
suggestion that people in extreme 
situations behave irrationally, but that 
there is an element of extremity in all 
behaviour, and a lurid logic to mental 
events. In his case-histories he was able 
to show that the smallest gestural 


Robert Walsbr 

Selected Stories: with a foreword by 
Susan Sontag 

Translated by Gtristopher Middleton 
and others 

194pp. Manchester: Carcanet New 
Press. £6.95. 

0 85635 3701 


MiHKc B welcome reappearance li’^ 
book, especially as ‘'tK Walk-Sat 

taken asakeyworkrltcontaintK 

is peMssary to understand wS 
attitude and consequent method 

Walser aoes for a walk aod 
about It. More truthfully, Walie/riKS 
his rooin and talks about goinifM, 
walk. It does not matter thatheBiata 
room, the walk is now taking daafe 
his head, part of the complete oiuuy] 
so an expression of the complei* nu# 
It IS as much a ramble throu^iusM, 


Eventually, the girls reach the Isle of g^mptom was part of a lifelong 


\: 


t' ' 




Tlie book's opening also makes 
appeal to the nulhority of print: it 
purports to reproduce an item iroin the 
Bmport Advertiser of October 19, 
1981, with the headline "Missing Girls 
- Fears Grow". There follows an 
"Author's Note" whicli offersskeiches 
of the main characiets, based on 
photographs given to l)ie press by iheir 
parents. 


Portland, and can go no forllicr; the 
shins of power within the group 
become more extreme and more 
dfsturbed. The intercut reports by 
psychintrisls and social workers 
strongly suggest that there are 
destructive forces lying in wait; Bess 
has a history of hysterical symptoms, 
while nine-year-old Melanie Ayres lias 
been a focus of poltergeist activity. The 
book moves with great excitement 
towards the violent death promised by 
the Author's Note. Who will be strucK 
down? And who will strike? Bess? 
Melanie? Mary and Matliild.'i, the 
sinister twins? Fey, wlthdrtiwn Nat 
Minges? 


Emma Tennant's procedure in this 
book is essentially the opposite; she 
dramatizes what is already dramatic, 
and ends up creating mysteries instead 
of revealing them. 

The book's climactic atrocity is also a 
compromise between exegesis and 
mystification. The motives are 
properly symbolic, as befits a case- 
history; but there must be a twist in the 
tail, if a thriller is to thrill to the end, 
and so neither the murderer nor the 
victim are the expected candidates for 
their roles. 


''lii 

' I , I • . I . 'i '1 ’ . J 
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The eldest, Bess, is thirteen, bright, 
beautiful and apparently stable; the 
youngest girls, at six, are much more 
sugKslible. But even Bess is 
profoundly affected when n dense fog, 
the worst ever recorded on the west 
coast of Dorset, separates her party 


It is ai this point that the excitement 
so cleverly generated begins to 
disperse. The book abandons us games 
witnjgenre and settles down to become 
athriuer. It loses muchbydoingso; the 
manipulative pleasures of a thriller are 
achieved at the expense of the 


The result is an abrupt and 
disastrous relaxation of tension. The 
book moves into high rhetorical sear, 
but disenga^s the reader; ana the 
subtle workings of the unconscious 


mind (so remarkably conveyed by the 
book for much of its length) are flrially 


abandoned in favour of the coarser 
substitutions and displacements of 
thriller technique. 


irtpii 

Robert Walser's work first appeared in 
journals (if he was lucky). They were 
disliked by a consideraole number of 
indignant readers and admired By a 
few, including Franz Kafka. People 
who “knew about literature" objected 
not only to the apparent triviality of his 
writing but also to the absurdity of his 
themes. As for narrative continuity, he 
had obviously never heard of it. His 
work seemeo too childish for serious 
consideration. Only the clear-sighted 
realized that here was that rare 
phenomenon, a man who.Iooks at life 
for himself. It never occurred to 
Walser to accept meaning handed 
down as protection against tear. 

Qiristopher Middleton has been 
working for nearly thirty years to 
communicate his enthusiasm for this 
writer. He found, to our profit, that the 
process of translating is a sure way to 
deeper understanding. He has 
published a fine English version of 
Walser's novel Jakob von Gunien 
(University of Texas Press, 1969] and 
now, with Tom Whalen and other 
collaborators, he o^rs a selection 


and alone pathways of laneiuM _ 
among the features of an «bJ 



Racing, swelling, throbbing, burning words 


S. S. Prawer 


landscape. He creates an indvidiij 
landscape of experience. IlieK u«b 
no purpose orolrecUon; ilis,htuH 
"more a question of a delicate, 
walk than of a voyage or ncu^ 
more of a subtle circular ilroll ihui 
forced march”. Obviously not b 
readers who must have raDcjiiurii 
The walk flows but seemi he 
disconnected, like human experkw. 
These separate sections are lib dx 
many separate fragments ^ Wsto'i 
writings which may seem dluflonecKij 
but are really, he tells us in noilB 
place, chapters of a novel 
always working, a novel about hunidl 
What looks like discontinuity Is ibdl 
evidence of unprejudiced obseiviiioo. 
This is how life appears to him. 

Walser says that on ibis walk -r 
con call it his progress thrau^li/t-^ 
observer must suppress epdric 
impulses, his private complaints; iid 
so ne comes to his persistent theme ol 
humility (no wonoer he apoeiW in 
Kafka): “He mustbeableioDOwdou 
and sink into the deepest and sniilbi 
everyday thing." Perhaps k ms lb 
appeal to suppress the self, hirdki 
new doctrine, which offended resan 
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Stefan Zwclg, bbrn almost exactly a 
hundred years ago, has of lute attracted 
some . doughty champions. A high- 
powered academic' conference has 
been devoted solely to his work: 
celebrations and special lectures' have 
' been arranged nlf over the 'Western 
world; and in' English-speaking 
countries his fiction is being reissued'to 
the plaudits of such cult-figures as John 
Powles and Salman Rushdie, . It comes 
as np. surprise, therefore, Aat this 
revised version of a translation that 
firsf appeared in 1939 has now been 
published. Us title. fidtwrro/Piiy^also 
graced a splendidly cast but clumsily 
directed British film of 1946. It is welf- 
chdseh, for the dangers of the wrong 
kind of pity constltuie a theibe that is 
constantly rigp-pt»ted ' and 
: semaphored titrdugnout the after 
It |ias been announced by an epigraph 
distlhguisning pity- of "tne wak and 


patience and forbearance, to the very 
limit of its strength and even beyond.'* 
The anii-Nletzschcaii note, timely 
when Ihe hnr<( men had taken over 
Germany and Zweig's native Austria 
aiid were trying Id extirpate pity or 
compassion by precept and example, 
rings out loud and clear. Zweig, it 
spears, had himself considered a 
German title embodying the word 
"Mitlcid"; but settled in the end on' 
Ungediifd i/rt Herzens - a type of title 
of wlilch he was very fond. 


The English translation may miss a 
nuance here and there ("eln kllngeiider 
Abend" is something altogether softer, 
more musical, more Viennese, than "a 
danaorous eventna"), but on the 
whole It hns faiihmlly captured the 
tone, and spirit of the original. The 
cllchds come thick and fast: pulses 
"race". Hearts "swell", hands are 
"clasp^'as if in prayer", love is 
"burnliig". blood ."rushes" and 
"throbs «• radian^ .'is "dazzlmg". 
moonlight is "eerie"; and it all leads up 
to the mumping platitude of the final 
sentence: "no guih is forgotten ns long 
as the conscience still knows of it." Au 
‘this is wholly in keeping with the 


other such staples Of the *pdpulnr 
romance. To put these in the 
mouth of an Austrian army-officer and 
war-hero unburdening himself to a 
relative stranger seems particularly 
inappropriate. 

In some cases the English translation' 
is slightly less lush than the original: 
Nicht daran denken, Indes das 
Briefblatt einem die Hand no^ 
venengt mit . seinen brennenden 
Worten, das Briefblatt, das elne und 
das andere, das man aufhimmt und 
wleder we^egt und wieder Uest und 
vergleicht, das erete und das zwelte, 
bis jedes Wort eingeglQht 1st wle ein 
Brandmal im Oehirnl Nicht daran 
denken, indes man doch nur dies 
elne und eine zu denken vermu: vrie 
entrinnen, wie sich webren^Wle 
sich' retten vor dlesem ^erlgen 
Andrang von' diesem unerwQnsch- 
. ten Uberschwang? 

' Think no more about it - when 
those letters were still scorching your 
fingers with their burning woru, the 
first letter and the second, until 


dashes Into battle In sheer despair and 
becomes a hero decorated for his valor. 
Saddest of all is the outcome of Zweig's 
attempt to subvert Nazi and proto-Nazi 
cliches In his pmsentation of the 
baptized Jew on whom much of the 
Interest of the novel centres. At (itst 
this character seems something straight 
out of Gustav Freytag’s Soli laui 


Definitions are impossibit 
subject rejects power, pnnd)»By & 
power to Judge. It Is disiurbioi \a r 
reminded that our conclusion m 
provisional. 

This writer seems to pj ihroujhWe 
constnntly surprised, sharing throw 
experience of poets, The 
literature tells us how pentoa w* 


^dbe/i, from which generations of condltloncnnbe.TliereisiawstiooL 
■ as In the niece called "Kleist in I 


Germans had learnt to see Jews as 
financial manipulators ensnaring 
upright but unwary non-Jews; after 
marrying a non-Jewish wife who dies 
after gmne birth to the daughter ho 
idolizes, he oecomes a thingofaog-like 
abjectness whose financial genius 
seems scarcely credible. It is hard 
to believe that all this has come from 
the pen of the same Stefan Zweig 
whose Bnchmendel remains such a 
memorably rounded and 
unconventional presentation of a Jew 
in the Austro-Hungarian world. 


marvefious evocation of the dew 
and delight caught from ptnew 


surroundfou by the sensilivc wiW- 
• -Walser, the one who » 


^ShgoFrei^ 
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1873 
1892 



r ’'An extrAordlriaiY portrait of a 
whole.womanof fine intellect, . ' 

. 'Igreat paBsIpn'hndkeenaenstey . 

not only informative but alad, . 

'--. like those of Virginia Woolf, ' 

' .^xtre^ely entertaining.' : * ' ; 

“ Margaret Drabble, TIiri.tof«fr | 

;■ ; draniatlc, go'iaipy, sad, funny, ' ' 

y . reflective and compulsively ' 

- ;. readable. ;; . they combiriq Ihe mbraf 
/InBlohipfaGeorgeEllot With the ‘ 
maliceofan Evelyn. Waugh.'". 

. r Jos6 Ha rria> Timta Ufernry^py/fiMnit- 
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It gives me no pleasure to record- 
so neutlve a reaction to a novel writ- 
ten when its author, driven out by 
every word was branded into your the Anscfiiiur, was dearlv under areat 
brain. Think no more about it - rtrain.^Its reference to the coming 
when you could think of only one Second World War at the beginnlm? 

and its First. World Waf scenes at the 
end, sumst thal Zweig felt his world 
collapsfiig around him. When he 
makes his hero declare that he dries not 
toow where to turn, that life' has 
^epme impossible Iri his inner as woU 
« his outer world, he seems to be 


thing- how to escape, how to resist, 
how to save yourself from thU 
greedy importunity, ffom (his 
unwelcome and immoderate 
pa^ion.: 

Pa^ge /after, -worfy page of such 
'(brennende wbrte'’ make . one reali^ 


Kleist or ^ 

himself, the otherwho resIgnifiOTP 
to spend his last mute years In a iu w 
asyfom. Waher so often ip**™ 

the evident excitement ofafmWw 
has found in thp visible wortJijJJ 
which exactly matches Im ^ 
mood, “Kleist in 'Ibun * “ 
imaginative triumph, onemfflOrP 
this most Interesting colledwc- : ^ • 
Christopher Middleton 
elsewhere that the iranslatorofWi* 
must read both the 
translation aloud il w » 
anything of his lask.^What tWi iap 
Is that tne surface of Walienj^ 
as physical as that of pocbJ'jT, 
translfitlnns are not and CSlW 
do 

Wabert 


translations are 
Walser, but they 
remarkable echo. 


Why Musil was s6 :scornful of hi* ?P*®*'"8;™fhiin8olfa8muchasfbrhis 
qbniMtnot Zweig arid why the- anfl- Aurtrian officer whose 


should be read as poetry, 
way he read the wrid aiuuw j®^ 
deserves to ho treated S 


WhV 

never had to be (nveitted. ^ 


„ . for a crippled girl and her 

* In'flejvart of Pity is ™™fprefent* the main rndtivc force 

tnlkqd about, gnd talked about arain* plot. Indeedr the officer’s 
.Ode - 6earchfci> vainly few nairowly averted suicide, and the 

indirectidns,- mature complexities. * " 


curiosity he 
surroundings. 


brought 


to 


6U «« 


The last piece in this . 

his thoughts on Cdannerfi^j, ' 
fine conclusion, be«uM w ««. j 
talking about himself 
the painter that, thej^f , 
contemplated became eloqw^ 


— .... wwMi|jKixities. 0^ two other important 

xftiT? fp*«l«. ®ri Bcceptabid' foreshadow the path Zweig 

alzae's. yy ^ to take three vears aft«r 


-M, lay, fialZM's- .- ruvr — **’ «hbc ygim aner 

^ Wh '!* Inirtal pldt-line PliWlMtlon of Beware ofPiiy. One 

Is surely hot ?*5P^fll*.thBtigeofZweIg’ssHIl 


: C. J. Koch’s novel 
first published In 
been reissued in a tevueo ^si 


S,2r..^“'S!^l»'h'?«nbyvartoii, 


(MlpaAnean^ 

0 20714442^. The riovel po^^ 
.love affair or Dsa Kaln^ • 


cf6((^ablp 
lamiauiibly 
w^partRient; 



showprl and a jwS 

Europe, and Robert O Bne u 
AiMtrahan'makuig 

alfiratJons 
but tbeyar«,SS'®^ 


111 wrk wH) !.bc . ; 


fiction 
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Silently mending 


fiab riel Josipovici 

n.*, 10/ Wonder! 

by Dalya Biiu 

Roaflondon S.E. 1 . 
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that are being made. In the end, we than he has for (he four brothers who. 
feel, people are not merely better, but ihoueh converts, took their place at Ihe 
happier for having had the strength lo crucSl moment in the temple with the 
make certain decisions, not merely less other Jews. 


good but unhappier for hnving made 
others. 

And The Age of Wonders is a book 
about decisions, responsibilities. As 


What (hen of Bruno himself? in a 
sense he too is n ghost. It is true that he 
was born just late enough to hove been 
spared the need for choices. Yet the 


focus. But of course it differs radically 
from Proust in that we are not in the 
Prance of 1880 but the Austria of L937, 


have taken place at all. At the end of 
Part II, as at the start, Bruno finds 
himself speaking words that do not 


ItoadLondon S.E. 1 . ooenina sentence hints, it Is in the book is clearly about his own* attempts 

j5BlackInarsRoaa.Lon first plnce about the child s emergence to bring together the scattered and 

‘I'f... wpriu of repressed parts of himself. Does he 

0 87923 407 4 Irresponsibility into the baffiing world succeed? In the town he finds nothing 

\i^„e anti rticinrhine of adolesconce. where adults are ofimporiancerelaiingtoeitherhimseu 
^isa marvellous and disiuroing suddenly seen as weak, frightened and orhisfather. Hetalkstoafewpeople, 
From the openmg^ uncertain, nnd where the adolescent is pursues a few others, en*. un- 

•M 3 DyyM«fl 80 ^'ber and took forced to recognize that he has only clinracteristically, by beating up an old 
,uduir«in home from the quiet, iittie- lumselftodependon. Here, again as in renegade Jew on a park bencli when 
kaofD retreat where we had Proust, the ininsition involves the the latter insults him and tells him to go 

child's sudden, awareness of his away and not rake up old embers. But 
jlifciriwhichissoclMe t^ne^^ parents' mortality, combined with a the book offers no answers. The trip 
k difficult to take one s beanngs m arowirig awareness of sex. of bodily has not been a success, but it has not 
Klirton to It. Jet. * desires which ns yet seem to have no been a failure either. It may even not 

aaik.of which this focus. But of course it differs radically have taken place at all. At the end of 

il il. on tte surtace, perrec y ^ 

iiraightforward ?*1? France of 1880 but the Austria of 1937, himself speaking words that do not 

juflimarized. pte book k dMOea^ a time and a place where it is becoming seem to be his. as he stands waiting for 
t»oflarts;ihefi«t(teals^ththe fa^ more and more difficult to evade the inevitable train, “empty of thought 
oliJewish Austnan writer on the eve responsibility. or feeline" ’ ® 

M Ae Second World War. seen from T . i. * onecimg. 

S«Boinl(rfvicwofthewriter’stwelve- ,.A^Iargc number of servants. Yet of course something has 
Kid son: in the second part the son [nends and relatives pass through the happened. What Bruno had tried to 

mumi thirty vears later, to the town *>ook. bent on Mlf-proiection. escape, destroy in himself was the memory of 

5!5^iearewup.andiiote$whathas evcnsclf-sacnfice.fioundingtheweak. his father, out of shame at his 
diued and what has remained the turning a Wind eye lo what is really treachery; but part of the reason for 

^oing on. But it is on the narrators this repression, ive are made to feel, is 
H . ij .1 . .u... k Un- inimediate family that the book that Bruno has not sorted out whether 
Hiving said that, tnouR"* focuses. The mother is mainly a silent, the treachery was to his mother (and so 

hiidly said “V^bmg at aU. Why. for increaslnglyunhappypresence, though to himself) or lo humanity. And for 
laople. » the first part m the ^ Appelfeld wonderfiilly manages lo him even to think of returning Implies a 

MOD and the serond in the third/ convey the bond between her and the change in his altitude: "He gave his 

child. Her demb. which, like nenriy all father no credit at ah. But In recent 
h*PP®us In the years, perhaps because he himself was 
space between the two parts, is already approaching his father's age, 
afloe imagining a past for mmseJt, or mentioned only in passing: “From then he fell theold wretched shame swelling 
2.1 !!. Ef ?u,v. ou died I did not see a inside him in a different way, no longer 

Or could it not be that it is Port 11 q,, her face." In contrast to her hatred but a kind of distance and even 

uBJOi consists only of thoughts and ^nence and submiisiveness is the wonder." 

™ tr adoP' tome! i:'S'i^e'S'’tomtor ‘^f .to «ni bS Th.* ““ 

tato, ™„deri„g &he. return Tf 

iDuld be like? «ni«n» Sc .Jhiu nnnni tn himsclf. M inability to link the 1 of 


a lime and a place where it is becoming seem to be his, as he stands waiting for 
more and more difficult to evade the inevitable train, “empty of thought 
responsibility. or feeling". 

A large number of servants. Yet of course something has 


of course something has 


friends and relatives pass through the happened. What Bruno had tned to 


book, bent on self-protection, escape, 
even self-sacrifice, hounding the weak, 
turning a blind eye to what is really 
going on. But it is on the narratora 
immediate family that the book 
focuses. The mother is mainly a silent, 
increasingly unhappy presence, though 
Appelfeld wonderniily manages to 


destroy in himself was the memory of 
his father, out of shame at his 
treachery; but part of the reason for 
this repression, we are made to feel, is 
that Bruno has not sorted out whether 
the treachery was to his mother (and so 
to himself) or to humanity. And for 
him even to think of returning Implies a 





■Ukuacs. 1 m. iiiuuici la nianii; b sueiii, mC irCUCnCry WHS ID Ills iiiuiiicr ^iinu su 

increasinglyunhappypresence, though to himselO or to humanity. And for 
Appelfeld wonderniily manages to him even to think of returning Implies a 
convey the bond between her and the change in his altitude: "He gave his 
child. Her death, which, like nearly all father no credit at ah. But In recent 
the deaths in this book, happens in the years, perhaps because he himsclf was 

iBAAkkiAAM sWa asiiA Ia _ I I* * ^ ^ 


the deaths in this book, happens in the 
space between the two parts, is already approaching his father's age, 
mentioned only in passing: “From then he felt theold wretched shame swelling 
on until the day she died 1 did not see a inside him in a different way, no longer 
soft line on her face." In contrast to her hatred but a kind of distance and even 
silence and submiisiveness is the wonder." 


Hiller, in i? Roman loga. emerging from ihe givw of Richard Wagner: 
from Hiller: A Film from Germany, hy Hans Jiirgen Svberlwrg. The 
screenpfny of Syherherg's scven-hoitr film n'iti he fHibllshett on December 
2 firansihiea h'y Joiicmm Neitgroschel. 267pp. Cnrcanet. £9.95. 0 itS635 
•105 8): in her preface lo ihe book, Susan Sonlag writes: “Like Mann, 
^berberg regards n/nzism as (he grotesque fuifUinunt - and betrayal - of 
German Romanilcisin .... Syberberg proposes that uv really listen to 
what Hiller said > lo the kind of cultural revolution Nazism itw, or 
claimed to be; lo the spiritual cara.'tlrophe it was, and siill is. ” 


remiaH Romanticism .... Syberberg 


proposes 
mirat rev 


ses that uv really listen to 
revolution Nazism itw, or 


ffljpnwB, pernsps orunos as ne father's frantic activity. Friend of Brod 
rot! about lus adopted home, ^nd Zweig, admirer of the still barely- 

known Kafka, a complex, tormented 
«Duld be like t whose talent is sadly not equal to 

Tbeu are not idle questions, for this snibitions, he starts out as a 

book, as the opening sentence universally respected, Austrian writer 
Is Just as much about our ond ends ostracized by the 


That distance must be seen in two 
ways. It is negative, a distance from 
himself, an inanity to link the ‘i" of 
his childhood with the "he" of the 
present, and so to make sense of either. 


But it is also positive, for with the ‘•'‘Poses on us - not ns gro 
recognition of this distance, which is out as individuals, 

boll) ihc first experience the book All art uficr Kafka is ulie. s 


however admirable one's motives, tradition of Kierkegaard, Nietzsi 
debases them; to use those events for Proust and Knfka to the crucial ev 
mythological purposes, as so many of modern times, and it has done sc 
novelists seem to ao, is logo on playing by being clever but by being wise , 
the Nazi game. Appeneld's is an by numoing us with images and i 
exercise in demythologizing, a making but by looking quietly und slendi 
clear of the roots of responsibility what iseentrar to our lives. It isafa 
before the terrible choices history to ask: Which part of the book is 
imposes on us - not ns groups or which imagined? Both are real bee 


SucM' iSn«l' S®sa^tou3! 
wnh. we already have the book in everyone can see that the lime for such 
«%o; the boy’s closeness lo his ventures Is long past. 

tMka-tl.-i._l _1 i_i_i . 


boih the first experience inc noox 
records and its secret cause, comes die 
possibility of renewal, of mending the 
broken halves. 


All art after Kafka is a lie, says the 
father: yet he, )Ve are mnde' to 
understand, goes 'on writing hl> 
Werfel-llke books. Appelfeld, though, 


AndlhisIsthcmcHSureofthebook's K 

greatness. -Hte gap between the first simply “proplietic . or that the Nk s 
!ind(.fcundiuirtean(lthedisorieiUB(ing have made language unusable , but 


human trait, 


undsccondparisandlhcdisorieiuallng mnae language -unusam^ oui 
switch from first to third person is not n !{'*• 'be events of iliosc years 
clever formal device. Il w what makes consciousness of ordinary people 
the book possible: for only by everywhere, but on Jews in particular, 
recognising that there is a gap, an «n understanding of what Korkn, 1 kc 
iinswaknbic, unimaginable time Kierkegaard before him, hod pul nl the 
"between”, can the healing process heart ol his work: that wc are never at 
-inrt one with ourselves, that wc enn never 


the way this book is 


speak the truth, only show it, thnl we 
can only grow into wliat wc are, that wc 


w impossible lo 
because Uke Proust’s this is 
•book about continuity in 
wcoDtln^ty; ihc cominuliv of 
Si ? i>ody; of the body in 
of humanity through the 


responses come lo seem more and auinors, Jewisn ana uemiio, wno, in 
more Inadequate to the events which [jj® 
overtake him. Perhaps for all of us *i’? events of 


written Is a condemnation of lho» refme our destiny nl the cost of our 
authors, Jewish and Gentile, who, in humnnliy. And the writer too is 
the past few years, have made use of jmpllcatcci. Appelfeld shows how 
the events of 1940-45 for heir own use words nnd' their 

nnvntK niirnneo.K. Anneifelirs Silence r...^ _i 


there is a time when it becomes a 
matter of either accepting history or 
trying lo escape il. In tnis instance, for 


pnvate 


A ^ people use words nnd' their 

Ap^lfelJ^s silence Imaginations lo deny reality find 


trying lo escape it. in this instance, tor *""" "''••JlT-; u«v. sV,.Y-n- 

Il iL a *49 TTv oi^ i&iiiiiiijcu Kltn ae fnr CA mnnv nfhftrc fn ftCCfiDt COnSCICDCCi AppoliCiO &t IG&St IS ClOBf 

^ Jccond part, when the fathers Sne*s JeiisLcB^mean?'^ lhai the real dlfficully. human and With this book, indeed, post-wi 

fc ^l^f^fSrapesllistheteethof SSe’s hunlanit^oneTex^^^^ artistic, is how both not to write and writing has come of a«. for it hi 

»• i™ IhM „i on ndge. d" SS "<« •<> P»» »«! in sU™«. For to w ile gru|»d and made palpable for as 1 


admonishes them - and us. Each man themselves; thetruth.whenitcomes, Is 
of course must sort >1 out with his own 


precise time and place, and the denial ”ouo pass over msMcnce.^^^^ ro w le 
of that meant a denial of life. Escape, ® ®bout these ternble events, 


I h in a tense a rewriting in a of that meant a denial of life. Escape, 
55® pe.rwnal vein, of Apo^feld's case, may never be possible, as 

JNfflAelm J939 (and what a fine iob J®”®" discovered. In Part II we arc 
JJ^oinslator has done with both bricHy *old lh« the father probably 

’ ms' 


With this book, indeed,’ post-wer 
writing has come of age. for -it h'as 
grasped and made palpable for us the 
relation of the great ntodenilBl 


tradition of Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, 
Proust and Knfka to the crucial events 
of modern times, and it has done so not 
by being clever but by being wise, not 
by numoing us with images and ideas 
but by looking quietly und steadily at 
what IS central to our lives. It is absurd 
to ask: Which part of the book is real, 
which imagined? Both are real because 
(he juxtaposition of Ihe two makes us 
capable of imagining both. And so. at 
the end. we go oack nnd start the buok 
again, aware (hut It give lis nellher 
a sloiy nor an answer, .but insteBd 
someThlng far more precious; a stirring 
of what was dcod in us back to some 
kind of life, an experience both painfol 
and joyous: 

The FUrsts were honest people. A 
strange honesty. A sick honesty. 
And m the evil days they stood up (o 
be counted nnd Joined (he queue 
with all the other deportees. The 
way they stood by themselves In the 
locked temple slined (he hearts of 
the beaten peojilc with wonder for 
the last time. There wore four of 
them and all -the way to Minsk they 
did not remove their caps. Not nil (he 
Fttrsts possessed the same strength, 
however. August stayed in his shop. 
And he was still sitting in it. And all 
. night long Eruno continued to see 
(lie converts standing at attention in 
' the teippie like reprimanded 
soldiers. And afferivard (oo, in the 
cold and close fo defathi they did not 
. utter a souhd. : ' ;■ 
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Firet xUftF j w comes across. WHO, . 

‘sis theU’.bousekeepeii or in some oih» 

bf way kepi, alive, seem to be ghpste wtm 

wff^rlo^Ll”- have goneoii moving but who, with the 

put a recogniUtm denialof thdlr rcioUi&Ve^vep upanjr 
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commentary 


J. B. Donne 


Tr«asures of Anctent Nigeria 
Royal Academy 

Following The Cold of Eldorado find 
The Great Japan Exhibition, the Royal 
Academy haa 'once again welcomed to 
iis galleries some of the greatest 
mastcrpiecesof non-European art, this 
lime from the ' conlineitt of Africa. 
Treasftres of Ancieni Nigeria (open 
until January 23) consists of idO of 
Nigeria's finest works of art spanning a 
nenod of over 2,000 years, from the 
hnh centu^ ac to the mid-nlnelccnih 
century. Since the majority of these 
pieces have never Icit Africa before 
and arc unlikely to do so again in our 
lifclime, this is a unique opportunity to 
discover im area of Afncan art little 
enough known at first hniid to 
specialists,- and bound to nttraci and 
astonish all who view it. 

The visitor's immediate response is 
amazement at finding such humanism 
nnd naturalism in the commemorative 
heads and busts. Facial features are 
softened, the eyes stare out into space, 
the heavy lips are sensually everted, 
and we seem to be gnzing on 
of reflection or 


and copper, ivory and stone, and 
terracotta. 

The oldest objects are the Nok 
terracottas, dated Wween 500 ac and 
200 AO, found in the central plateau, 
sometimes on the surface, sometimes 
as much as forty feet deep in the tin 
mines. A single style pervades the area 
and the time span, the lips, nostrils, 
orbits and ears pierced, giving an uir of 
alertness which is surprising if these 
heads once formed part or funeraiy 
furniture. Even more surprising is the 
variety of forni ~ spherical, conical. 


the rim and guilloches at neck and belly 
which contrast with the openwork 
rosette of the base. All this forms a 
background to the pattern of reef knots 
on the encircling rope. However, a 
human element has been allowed to 
creep in. Despite the apparent 
technical perfection there is an eiror: 
one knot is tied to nothing and would 
be impossible in real rope. 


Incompaiable as it is, and partly for 
of Igbo-Ukwu 
does not fit in with that of the rest of 


that very reason, the art of 


individuals in a slate 


repose. U, as has been suggested, some 
or the heads were attacheoto simulacra 
at second burials to replace the actual 
head of the deceased, this would 
account for the naturalism. But an 
elephant too is most rballslically an 
elephant, with its trunk ringed with 
creases and Us tusks sprouti'ngTrom the 
flesh, even if its ^s arc somewhat 
humanized. This is not the African art 
to which the generhl public is 
.. (WiftQStontedJrWUh Its v/a6deh masks 
and rigure carvings (often still vulgarly 
refened to as ‘Tetlshcs'T, contorted 
and disroned in ihei'r proportions, 
conceived with menaces and fraught 
with fear. 

Here indeed we have the skeleton of 
Niurian art, largely unearthed by 
archaeologists in Tairly recent yean. 
Gone are all the woodcarvings, long 
^nee rotted the rains jor destroys 
by the insect, urorld. V/hgt remain are 
tile ti'adilions of court art and shrine 
furniture composed of brass, bronze 


cy'lindricaf- within the style, and again 
the indivkluflii^ of the faces and the 
diversity of coiffures, none of which is 
ever repeated. 

But the highlight of the exhibition is 
likely to be the collection of bronze 
castings from Igbo-Ukwu, a small 
village a few miles from the left bank of 
the Lower Niger. These have been 
dated by the radiocarbon technique to 
the nintn to tenth centuries ad. Some 
of the piece.s were associated with a 
royal burial, others with a desecrated 
shrine. Their immediate appeal must 
be due to the overall, but seldom 
overloaded, surface decoration of fine 
lines, spirals, quatrefoilsand enhanced 
triangles, which were first added as 
wax inreads to the mould that formed 
the basis of the efre-perdne casting. The 
forms themselves are often taken from 
the world of nature - vessels in the 
shape of calabash or snatl-shell, regalia 
developed out of a coiled snake, abird 
and its eggs - but a human head with a 
high dressed coiffure provides a 
dmighlful rniniature pendant. 

Tlie finest of oil the Igbo-Ukwu 
bronzes, and perhaps the finest piece in 
the exhibition, represents a clay pot 
bound to a metal stand by inter- 
. knotted ropes., Immense skill is 
j^equlrqd to cast such a complex object 
and details stIH baffle the experts who 
have had an opportunity of studying it 
scientifically. An Investigation earned 
out some years ago at the British 
Museum revenled that at least four 
pieces had had to be cast separately by 
the clre-perdue method and then 
joined together with metallic, nin-ln. 
The result is not only a supreme 
example of the bronzecaster’s art, but 
also a work of great aesthetic beauty, 
perfectly balanced In its proportions. 
The pot bears an intricate but 
restrained decoration of wavy lines on 


Nigeria. But at Ife from the twelfth to 
fifteenth century we enter the classic 
tradition of portrait heads, busts and 
figures of kings, queens and court 
onicials who actually lived. Their look 
of concentration or introspection can 
often be seen today on African faces 
caught in a reflective mood. But 
alongside this naturalism we find the 
human form so abstracted that it 
resembles an elemental chessman or a 
pepper-pot as shown by a piece from 
Abinsi. The contrast is for greater in 



[ Arms and the ideal society 


Rkhard Brain 


G. B. Shaw 

Hi]or Barbara 

L»TtfltQn Theatre 


both directions than between^pstein's. 
heads and his “R<)Gk Drlir. 

Whether Ife was directly responsible 
for the introduction of bronze-casting 
Into Benin or not, Ife influence can 
certainly be seen in the fiheenlh- 
oentury terracottas of Owo. Benin ait 
is well known in this country, 
particularly since the large exhibition 
held in the Museum of N^nkind when 
it was first opened, in 1970. But the 
provincial art is leu familiar, and a 
head in Udo style, quite possibly 
female, has' a sweet marm that (s 
tacking in the more forrnal style of 
Benin proper. Finally, the seated 
figure fromTada, the finest example of 
Ire art (if indeed it did originate in Ife) 
and the bronze figures of a warrior and 
a bowman, are umque. Speculation has 
done little towank eluddatitig thdr 
true place of manufacture and 
significance. We can but admire them 
for their technical verve, detailed 
surface decoration, and general 
impressiveness. 

One Important (Mint this exhiblUoh 


A pair of bronze leopards of the Benin period, from the aiMn 

reviewed here. 


Handel in the hammam 


makes, though it is nowhere overtly 
stated. At Igbo-Ukwu In the tenth 
century, African bronze-casting was 
far In advance of anything keing 


achieved in Europe. For this reason 
alone It Is important to visit the Royol 
Academy. 


Opeii and closed iharriage 


Timothy McFarland 

G. F. Handel 
X erxes 

Sadler's Wells 

Discussion of the merits and defects of 
opera serla (in contrast to the 
wholesale rejection which was normal 
not so very long) has become more 
urgent and Detter-lnformed as 
performances of baroque operas have 
increased In number and improved In 
the quality of production and musicul 
performance. In the context of Qlucic 
and Mozart the genre itself is under 
attack and anacnronlstic, and tlicir 
musical language has developed in a 
way that changes the nature of the 
dramatic problem and its possible 
solutions. But it has become 
increasingly difficult to argue from 
those last decades that opera seria was 
always sterile or unperformabie when 
we have seen such manifestly 
successful performances of Handel 
operas - even if we assume that 
Monteverdi and Cavalli are excluded 
by the terms of the debate. As the new 


which is at times dangerouilymniai 
and not merely capndom id 
petulant. James Bowman encenpaa 
the demands of the role witb [M 
strength and beauty of tone, us|ii| 
with memorable variety Itto i 
charming opening non-U^ b it 
magnificent formal aria of rtgeinAfl 
3. Beside him as Arsanunn Beta 
Martin Oliver does justiretotlie bad 
delicacy of the predominaoily tx^ 
role. Tne rival sisto's of Lyiuk md 
ond Sandra Dugdale ate u' " 
contrasted in vocal timbre 
characterization and bod at 
delightful. 

Tltc problems of production^ 
by any opera seria are 
the action moves as rapidly wHooa 
here. Tom Hawkes and hli 
Peter Rice have chosen » 
musical variety with an cquu row 
of visual detail ond stage busifl»i» 
opera is given an opulent Oijo^ 
seUing, with brioht oasiumw id * 
TiepoTo-orlental 


with bri^t oosiuw« 

style wtd b*« 
restrained sepia and 
decorations with a chanttlngjoj 
backcloth of the Hollospoal. 
and Atalanta enact their ciltyo^ 
at the end of Act 1 in 
steaming 'Dirkish bath, wllli « 


Petcir Lewis 


David WiLLiAAnoN 

The PerfoclKonrit 

.Drama Theotre, Sydney Opera- 

House 


Hversince “comic*^ has bednused as an 
htilonymoC'seiibus'', th'e comiq'u^ter 
has suffered from the suspicion that he 
is lighlweighti Dgvid.Willlamsdn, who 
eru^ed into Australigif theatre just 
over ten years ago' with'-'-Ti/re' 
BeniovalUls nnd Don's 'Fai^C .hgs 


six-month academic visit to Denmark, 
and who exerts a powerful influence on 
Barbara.. 

The play opens with Barbara 
functioning as narrator, a rota she 
adopts intermittently, toekplain.to the 
audlcnra that they are about to see her' 
diaasirous attempt to remake; her . 
marriage. on ''open" lines according to 
.1. 1 « O'Neill 


In such.influentlal^ooks of American 
I pi^hology as Open Marriage. 
*le in Denmark at the opening o| 
ed to make 


everything he has neglected for his 
work. He Is now supposed to become a 
fuller, more liberated' person able to 
"empathize" and enjoy “meaningful 
human telaHonships" . The spectacle Is 
both hilarious and sad, as Stuart’s own 
vulnerability becomes increasingly 
obvious. In Williamson’s' hands, the 
O'Neills' doctrine of opien ntarriaws is 
exposed as more destructive than 
creative because it is based on such an 
optimistically nalva and sentimental 


productlo^n of Xerxes the Handel deal of pedicure and ma«Die^j 
Opera Society makes clear, the the rfgaipo stretches of theiriim-W 
audience is no longer being invited to a production device for ovenM* 
inspect an exhumed historical curiosity static effect of a lengthy bsroq^ 
or to make any ailowancea; we are if this is useful enou0 u “ 
anylUngbeingchallerigedtoagrecthat comedy. Similar devkci flg 
the work holds Its own against later elsewhere in the production 
operatic comedies more firmly 



ihg 


cbniethporaiV dramaiUt, heiis being. 
^ ^used, e^cinlly by ' leftist 
. aimdemics, of bejiu :g. middlebrow 
. dlaywright catering for .a kqqwn' 

, by providing a lau^ a minute. Vet,- 
. like other writers of ms ^iteration who 
'question the -raeeivcdi pieties and 
liberal orthodoxies of the past twenty 
years, ,Wniihinfeon has" fouild that 
' edinedy is not only an essential tveapbri ' 
]bul dn altogether more satlsfoctdry 
!way of being zerlous-thaii humouriess 
'solemnity. ■■ ;. 


• Williamson'*5 new i play, The 
Perfecdonlst;- recalls several . earlier 
.pln^ by this prolific .writer In its 
searching analysis of. both, marriage 
and the upper-rtiiddle^lnss Australian 
intelligentsia, but in this case the focus 
is on one couple', Stuart jhnd Barba'ra 
Gunn, the only others participants 
being Stuart's parents and a haiicBoriio. 
Danish Marxist c^Ied Erik, v^bm' 
they employ as a child-minder during a 


the play. Barbara is pirepar 

all the usual female sucrifiues.so that 
heT.CcOiiotnis(.hiidUBnd can'adviui9e his'^' 
Bcadetriiccareerby completingwhat he 
believes to bg a World^haklugThD. Ta 
ibe^nWUh.Stbatt U.fivpmcetio'nistof 
i the .title-, spmebne whose cbniniitmeiit 
to.' academic ' exMlIeiice is so 
-obsessional that he is blind, to fouch 
i.els9 In his life, esf^^lally .hiiriself.' . 

.^Hen the dii.nns return to Australia' 

• With Stuart’s Jiiognimi :'opux' .still 
inconfpiete after nearly, teq years, jttie 
Jofig-sufferliig Barbara (urns the tables 
. oivherhusbanf by insistihg o'ii time to 
, wp.fk '. 6n ' her. J*hp and' pursue her 
'.career;' Bai.bahi,- too, proves' to he a. 
perfectionist; of a *ki,ndJn her bursult,' 
on an Ideal relatlDnship .. based On- 
^Ih'e.. O.'N.ellls’ ^ conception Qf /open 
marrit^e. According^ to' the -'thea^, 
independence :and liberation' froni 
cloKd ideas should lead .to- thutua1 
growth; greater, enrichments > and 
happiness', when Sthartdlacoveiii th^t 
. he nai not odiy. hd'^n by. 

another, resi^a'i^er; bUtilh'at hU^lheoi'y; 
:waA in- hny case I bakd. 6a faulty 
asslifflptionsi his. vnivbrsq< tlprilw 
crashing down, abet hd is persuaded b) 


conception of human nature. At the 
end of the play, after Barbara has had 
an affair with Erik, Stuart and Barbara 


more 

established in the standard repertoire. 

The action is mainly concerned with 
the changira of fortune and mood 
affecting live lovers, one of Whose 
number Is a capricious abwlute 
mpnatch. Arearaenes and RomiWa, 
who love each other, are threatened 
both by his brother Xerxes, who 


Ind rh decides to marry Romllda himself, and 

andjheir maittage In .danger of W byhersisterAtalanta.whohasddcUted „ 

to.captiire, Araamenef for himself. To does noiVuffer from Iheni 

this neatly symmetrical group of four 

high voices (the two male rales are 


fiMiiapae., j 

} Wiliiamson is bfteh considered to' be - 
a _Wj)ical< dramatist and > The _ 

Perf^tiMlsi is clearly abdiit'ifeiies that ^“8 by coUnter^tenon afaltd pitch) Is 
currently attiqri plenty of attention, 5?^ Amastris, the betromed of 
such as Idoes marriage have a future?" ’ 

.Bur through^ this and related issues 

WilUamaoA iS' also exploring. Abe . 

in idealism,'- ' 


a full scene-charing in J ' 
are mostly used with r«tratatw" 
at all in the heroic aad psiw* 
episodes. • 

Nevertheless their oveijH ^ 
subtly disconcerting, In t/isi 
atret roes we (eel that wc are 
the world of Rossini or 
It goes wl thou t sdying that 
not suffer ftora i 


UfBertard Shaw 

^ruit Kirina oul for the war, 

be besro h was a dangerous unde 

AridemonsirsblyuBderpaid, 

SssTole E. Oerihew Bentley in his 
sSy for Beginners (1905). 
lAll is too instructive, perhaps, to 
clerihew, that sounds the 
inieSnaw. Bui In November the same 
\tu O.B.S. was presenting to the 
{jndoD public Andrew Undershaft, 
Ik mOllonaire arms manufacturer 
(ffbose sntsaonist and daughter is the 
beroiae at Major Barbara), forcefully 
ud impKSsively advocating not only 
cMlidin creation of wealth but also 
dx oie of armed force to achieve 
dnirri ends. “Nothing is ever done in 
ifeMrId until-men are prepared to 
IQ one anolher if It is not done" was 
lie slogan that his predecessor and 
KHter in the inherited arms business 
bid iurribed in his factory. “The 
paper that really governs is the 

K thst bs a bullet wrapped in it". 

ibaft argues near the end of the 
phy, snlielpating by almost exactly 

a three years Moo Tse-tung^ 
" “ibliticBl power grows out of 
ibe birrti of a gun" [only Mao’s 
pbruQg was more effective). 

‘Hh end Undershaft claims he 
ddrei above all is the abolition of 

E jf, “(he worst of crimes’’. 

ion and violence are not 
.lo^ly entailed in the pursuit of this 
in, which can be achieved by 
iedjvlduBl enterprise or ihrougn 
pitemaliatic capitalism - or even in a 
economy - by the industrial 
wdopocni of gender commodities: 
^ tea, textiles, ' baked beans, 
ojohie. (In Anhs and the Man, 
IW, ^Bw had countered the leaOer- 
Wj argument that modern war 
Jpwed on gunpowder by showin, 
wauch it depended on chocolate. 

,,5® OTly reason why Andrew 
:*wjW“propar)d pillar ofthe City 
his eponymous churcit (alias 
J^rewk tomhill) standsHls 'o 
■^drein armaments mnnufocturc 
love of polarities. The real 
of the play Is indeed the 
"Wpesi of poverty, and in 
NwliJi the. futility of charilable 
JP^toni which attempt merely 
*jwe it by providing belter and 
me homeless and hungry, 
mpngsuch charities has been 
** Sahttion Army. H was its 
n of providing food and 
fticcoiu m order then to be 


mines: and his speeches are delivered 
with the unction of a bon vivani rather 
than the tough precision that might 
suggest his scientific knowledge of "the 
bursting strain of a ten-inch eun. which 
is a very simple matter", n is a pity 
though that he hasn’t the passionate 
intensity to match that in Penelope 
Wilton's playing of Barbara: her every 
utterance, from kindly tolerance of her 
richly established but rather poorly 
endowed family in Act I. through her 
busy authoritativeness in her West 
Ham shelter, to her realization at the 
end that God's work (her calling) is to 
save souls and that it should be man's 
work to save and provide for our 
bodies, is spoken witn a challenge to 
disbelief and clinched, when needed, 
with a smile of positive purity. 

For the play, like many of Shaw's, is 
a pantomime: the Beast turns out to be 
a Prince not of Darkness but of 
enlightenment (if fairly despotic) and 
to care ultimately more about saving 
men for life, even for that of the spirit, 
than about destroying them: and the 
Salvation Army Beauty is won over by 
him to give up the mere “sally from 
heaven’'^ that the West Ham shelter 


represents, where she was “getting at 
last to think more of the collections 
than of the people’s souls", in favour of 
an all-embracing campaign to save 
those who are materially well provided 
for - and even the rich, like her own 
family . These are parts to be played as 
romantic leads; and Penelope Wilton 
succeeds, but Brewster Mason, 
sometimes mumbling, stumbles. 

The other parts are mouthpieces for 
the stuff of aphorism or newspaper 
articles (or cartoons): gifts for players, 
and most of the cast in this production 
are sufficiently gifted. David Yelland's 
Stephen Undershaft is securely this 
side of caricature; Brian Croucher 
doesn't put a fist wrong as the cockney 
bruiser Bill Walker; Mark Tandy gives 
a charm of his own to Charles Lomax's 



Somebody me mother wanted me to 
grow up like") Mitchens. and so is SiAn 
Phillips as Lady Britomart - but she 
plays the role unnaciously and 
ungratefully: she looks oored when she 
IsnT speaking. These - and other - 
parts are, like many in Shaw’s plays. 


said to lack flesh and blood and to be 
merely purveyors of speeches. The 
character Shaw actually drew from life 
(from his friend Gilbert Murray), 
Adolphus Cusins, the Ausiralian-bom 
Professor of Greek (which Murray had 
already been at Glasgow), is the 
hardest to play, in its complex of 
classical logicality and Dionysian 
rhapsodizing - how to utter “Father 
Colossus - Mammoth Millionaire" - 
after reciti^ some of Murray's own 
translated Euripidean chorus linesl - 
but Nicholas Jones manages 
drumsticks and dratnaiic nourishes 
with a great deal of adroitness and 
dexlen'iy: he plays the part all right. 
Peter Gill both paces and places his 
actors well in his direction; Alison 
Chitty's sets are appropriate for the 
Edwardian opulence of Act I and the 
hints of TheSnapeof Things 10 Come in 
Act III (Ilona Sekaez’s transformation- 
scene music is more Weill than Bliss- 
like, however, in its orchestration of 
"Onward, Christian soldiers"), but the 
Act II setting outside the Salvation 
Army shelter is spatially vast and 
wrong (despite conforming 
unneccessarily exactly to detail in 
Shaw's stage directions). 


Facile effects and frolicsome debacles 


Patricia Craig 


The Agatha Christie Hour 
Thames TV 

Those who have disagreed all along 
with Edmund Wilson's celebrated 
verdict on i^atha Christie - "her 
writing is or a mawkishness and 
bniiality which seem to me Hternlly 
impossible to read" - might find their 
opinion on this point shaken by the 
current series of Christie adaplnllons 


on television. These hou^long plays 

lainly 
of 

Death, 1933, and The Llsicrdafe 


arc based on stories (taken mainly 
from two volumes, The Hound of 
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Etot.?? Pf*®® ^hat passetb hall 

metaphor of 
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' provided Shaw 
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nothing in the way 
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Md tte sentms emotional responses of 
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,and variety, moving swiftly v-and 
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Mystery, 1934) which seem perversely 
chosen to display the author’s short- 
comings rather than her proflclency in 
n particular area: that of unremitting 
bamboozlement. Once she stops 
mystifying you, Agatha Christie tends 
to exasperate you; lake away the 
detective element, which imposes 
tiditncsa of construction and you are 
leTl with unredeemed triteness. 

The short story allowed her very 
little scope for performing the feat she 
excelled at: devising an eni^a of 
unsurpassable intricacy. By forcing her 
to throw the emphasis on a single mood 
or incident, it fostered in this author 
the qualities of which Edmund Wilson 
Justly complained, cutting out at the 
same lime the possibility of a counter- 
balancing Inventiveness. You find in 
some of tne stories a very rudimentary 
version of a device used to bettereftect 
in the novels; in "The Red Signer, for 
example, the author eerily tricks us 
into supposing that Mrs Trent (Joanna 
David), visibly under some fearsome 
pressure,. Is about, to succumb , to b- 
nomo^ol mania (“'My god!' breathed 
Dermot") when in fact it is Mr Tteht 
who is afflicted in this way. Such 
sleighls-of-hand require a more 
complicated setting lo make 
themselves felt. 

The film’s unavoidable veri- 
siiriiUtude has proved a pitfall for 
earlier adaptors of Agaiha Christie; it 
is one thing to read about stock 
behaviour, according it a due place in 
the bonding up of an elaborate puzzle, 
another lo nave it enacted in front of 
. Murder on the Orient Exp^ 

, for example, a perfectly 
unexceptionable and entertaiiiiog 
novel, becomes preposterous ana 
tedious when it is transferred to the 
screen (tne Sidney Lumet verrion. with 
Albert Flnuy as Poirot, was released 
in 1974). . TSvd comparatively recent 
teievision . adaptations. Why Djan i' 
They Ask Evpny? and The Seven Dials 
Myriery^ get by on hl^, spirits and: 
ingMUfty, as the novels did, but only 
just;aturd, Murder fo Easy, for soim 
reason has been updated, greatly to the 
dettlineAti; of Ha atmosphere and 
attcaetlveiiieM. Tp the general disbeuei 


aroused by any attempt to take Agatha 
Christie’s imagining seriously, is 
added a further layer of disbelief that 
such outlandish goings-on should be 
associated with the present. The 1930s, 
yes; they did things more picturesquely 
then. 

“The Agatha Christie Hour", 
produced by Pat Sandys who adapted 
Vie Seven Uials Mystery, at least has a 
feeling for pre-war gloss to its credit; it 
ixppeuis tu your sense of 
decoraiiveness. even while it affronts 
your other senses. The ten plays which 
moke up the series are richer in flavour 
than the stories ever were. 
Quintessential villages, Rolf courses. 
Tntiwny caninges, game-ends anal 
cushions nrovldo the tangible locations 
Agatha Christie ignored. Care has 
been taken to eke out (he skimpier 
eitisodes with suitable trimmings. In 
“The Girl in the Train’’, for example, a 
comically cross-grained taxi-driver Is 
added lo the cast and the small part is 
given to Roy Klnnear, who knows how 
(0 make It memorable. That everything 
else In this play is marked by extreme 
silliness is more the fault of the 
scriptwriter than of the actors, and the 
scriptwriter has BCtually improved on 
the original material. 

This is one of the plays which 
encompass a frolicsome debAcle of one 
sort or another; others in the series go 

Ifclt 


in, more rashly, for a rather heart 
tone. Agatha Christie, as an author 
whose trade depends on frlckery,' 
seldom resists the impulse to try out a 
piece of hoodwinking, even when It is 
liable to produce an exceedingly facile 
effect, in the jollier stones the 
comrc''nest trick is to engage in a 
pretence of poldag fun el the. more 
absutel qpnyefltipiii . M 
Ifterattire, ^ 


(the opening play in the series) leaves 
feeling aespondent over the effort 
that has gone into so unrewarding an 
exercise; the story does nothing but 
elaborate a truism. Parker Pyne, who 
investigates cases of vexation, takes in 
band a dejected wife (Owen Watford) 
whose portly husband (Peter Jones) is 
in the throes of a fatuous infatuation. 
The solution is pretty simple: Parker 
Pyne employs a young roan to take the 
wife about. Ana the requisite Christie 
twist? Tlie wife is dupea into believing 
the young map's heart is really 
touched, mille the viewer is duped into ' 
thinking it isn't. This coih|>llcatjon 
aside, you can find an outline of the 
plot in the advire columns of km light* 
wciglii magazine of the era. Tliames 
Television brings you an animated 
version of the standard recom- 
mendation in such cases, 

Tlie fourth man (John Nettles), in 
the story of that title, collors his 
audience in a railway carriage ond 
inflicts on it a thrilling account of a 
supematurol occurrence which ends in 
self-strangulation for the victim of the 
phenomenon. The prelude lo this act, 
shown in a sequence of colourful 
flashbacks, calls for a great deal of 
overacting and gets it, espedally frotn 
Prue Qarke as Annette Raval, the 
Imperious young consumptive who 
declines to give Up the ghost. In 
"Magooila Blossom'^ you see Ciaran 
Madden (playing the part ofTheodore 
Darrell, another undervalued wife) 


azu^souuuiiy U a mUBliviia uiuaauiii , 

uefore renouncing !a obahce' of 
happiness with ari orange-grower from 
the Transvaal. Her no-good husbatu! 
(Jeremy Oyde) Is in a saapA, aiicj 4he 
won't abandon hirn. :Alai rorj.R^ 

them. " -Of -couise-.sBia Edward to ,^ap; ' . ; . 

This line is rather more succindt than 
the one Agatha Christie 'actually 
wrote: “You wanted to save yourskiti- 

ti . 4k'a Wiat r%f 


himseir (in “The Manhood of Edward 
Robinson"), '' 'it's all bosh, this sort of 
Bluff. All bosh, it is. And yet, I wonder 
An idiotic adventure, rau realize, 
is about to ensue. "Die C^e pf the 
Discontented Soldier", in which Mr 
Parker Pyne (Maurice Denham) 
manufactures a little adversity to 
dnger up the life of a bored 
major, is another example of the kind 
of infantile frlvolily the author 
sometimes seems to |wve considered 
amusing. Parker Pyoe. who puts things 
right (and spawned atleast one llwrap' 
descendant,- Enid Blytdn s Mr Pink- 
Whistle), embodies a purely facttiious 
woridUness (“I know human nature, 
my dear boy . . As Polrpt harjmd 
on flie working onhe little ^y<»!Is, 
SO Parker Pyne hates onstatfitiw. You 
are meant lo find this foible endearing 
as well Bsastoundingly pteductive, : , 

Maurice Penham brings the ri^t 

kind of benevolent cnistine^ to the 
part, ;; and Angela EaslciJing b 
excellently: cast as Miss Lemon, his 
imperturbable Msistroi. For all teat. 
Case of the Middle-Aged. Wife 



Atftha . Christie enitveped,. ^ the 
ingh^ients at her disposal without 

making teem any less-cOmnipnplace in 
, essence; the television series, also ynte 

no r^uction in ; banality, prettifies 

them-' ■••• - ■ ^ ■'••••’, - 

^ Ofl November 20:the Victoria and 
Albert Miaeiim vrilldevote a whole- 
Z'day tentinaf -toi; '*fhe .,Sj wells m 
P aVoiis". Tire Shakers ,',wD Jndude 

, Rcresby :SiMeli:fon- the-.garden^^ 

Renjshaw. , Johh .^Piper ':pn . pu 
UlditiMonilo UhHandj 
■ and Frahees Sbaidjng oq 
Edith $itwcB.TW day 
eh^uiinir r>F John Freeftian i 19S9 TV 


New Oxford books: 

Law 

Administrative Law 

H.W.R.Wade 

The r9pld growth of administrative 
law has been called by Lord 
Dlplock 'the greatest 
achievement of the English courts 
in my Judicial lifetime'. This 
achievement is the theme of 
Professor VMde’s book, which 
discusses a vride range of 
problems of legal policy and logic, 
and raieee broad questions of 
great interest, such as whether 
there Is a place for the 
disinterested citizen who 
challenges unlawful government 
action out of public spIrlt.FIfth 
edition £26 paperback £17.% 

Principles 
of Scottish 
Private Law 

David M. Walker 

The aim of this book Is to provide 
students and practitioners of 
the lew with a plain statement of 
the chief principles and rules of 
the private law In Scotland. In this 
third edition, the book has been 
divided Intofoureeparate 
volumes, end all ofthe material 
has been revised and some has 
been rewritten. Third edition 
Vofuma1£25 

The Law 
of Property 

F.H. Lawson 
and Bernard Rudden 

A reviewer of the first edition of 
this book found It 'axhllarailna. .... 
simple and unpretentious, yet 
profound’, ana noted that 'the 
student should find rt clear and 
stirriulating, ^nd the seasoned 
lavfyer may weH be astonished at 
how much his understanding has 
been enriched'. For this second 
edition ths treatment of basics 
has been thoroughly revised, and 
particular attention is paid to the 
doctrine of estates and to the 
Interlocking unity of estate, trust, 
fund, security, and registers. New 
sections cover developments fn 
public law, perpetuities, licences, 
and security Interests. £14 
papert)aok£e.Q5 

Yearbobkof 
European Law 1981 : 

F.G.Jacbl» 

the main purpose of the y earbook y ■ 
Is to contribute to the'{foye|opifient. i 
of European Law (arkf es|^o|aIly . 
thefow^he Eurdp^ ,. - , ... ; 

anddH^lr^Wdrkofertaijrfng 
inferest. £40 ; ; 

Le^l Rlghtand .V 
Spipiai Pempcracy :: 

£$skys IfrLegal artd ' ’ 
Pblitlcal Philosophy : ^ 

Nell Ma^ ; ; ; ; ^ 

These essajtefMMe.fundanientBl 
questions of legal and polltfoar - 
phUospplw end relate therh to ' . 
ptaOtloaldtieBtlbhsof OiynBhd . 
criminal law- The author ts'sliarpfy 
orttlcaiofelementeln .. . 

cbntsmporafyMarxIstBOClallst: . 
thoUghLafldpfeMhtea'eocla ; 
derpocratlo’ vjeWbfjti^ce, legal 
righfsianid poHtloal obflaatlph, ^ 
opposed both to soolallism and to 
olssek^l.ntei^lferh. V 

Oxfbvd' . 
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Strange meetings and absences 


Author, Author 
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Simon Berry 

John Wilson 

For KJng and Country 

Dundee Repertory Theatre ^ 

Stkpiien MacDonald 
Not About Heroea 
Glasgow Tlienlre Club 

The scene of For King and Country Is 
Flanders and the year 1917; Private 


Arthur Hamp is found asleep under a 
haystack early one auiucnn morning 
when he should have been at his post 


dmihgthd third battle ofYpres. He has 
seen his best friend blown to bits and, 
in a slate of shell<shock, has heard that 
his wife has run off with someone he 
knew before he enlisted three years 
previously. 

Extra rum rations, a talk with the 
padre, a session with the MO - these 
were the only palliatives on offer to one 
who didn't expcci much justice and 
received none in a war whose rules he 
never understood. Hamp has to stand 
court martial, ably defended by a 
Soldier's Friend (Lieutenant 
Hargreaves, a solicitor In peacetime, 
winningly portrayed by Sicnhen 
MacDonald), believing that it wjII be 
too much bother for ilie Array to shoot 
him. The crux of liiscase lies in proving 
that h^e was temporarily of unsound 
mind and therefore only AWOL. If he 
was in his right mind and aware of his 
own actions, and perfectly sane, then 
he was a plain deserter. And so it 
proves to be, except that (in Wilson's ' 
rerised ending- diierent from Losey's 
film) it isn't the Army that shoots him. 

- Hamp is a holy fool in the trenches. 
His state of mind is summed up by a 
brother officer of Hargreaves's with a 


military distaste for paradox: “always 
pretty cheerful even at limes when he 
had no right to be - lack of 
imt^nation, <I suppose," Another 
quotes the Scriptures: “For yihorti the 
tord -'Idveth >He chastlaethil la • his. 
i'nipresrit.’c revival In the new theatre of 
the Dundee Rep, Oiivrd Learnerplays 
Hnmp with oli the irirstAiiness and 
slmpncity of soul that arouse resoect in 


1 *i)' '''i! f ';';]' 




Sir. Robert Birley; personal .rcniinisc- 
, . eiKes etc sought; for a biography. 

’ _ . Arthur Hedrnden. 

. Courtyard House,: Oakley Park. 
PrilFord Hialh, Oxford 0X13 
■ 6QW. 

Brptheriy jvtaflifja: anecdotes, Mr- 
sonhl experiencesi biouaphicai or 
hforory reference nncT any other 
tPatenal on this themd; for a nro- 
|ected theatrical production. 

I . David Swift.' 

cte 1/6 Fhloonberg Court,' London 
Wl. r: • . . . 

. Jme UNngeM aitrke • f(:l734-i812), 
vrife 01 Edmund .Burke: '.whew*-; 

' o^uts of:, .correspondence, in- 
formation on descendants^- •, 

: ; s' Bliisabeth R: Lambert' 
Peoarlment of . English, University 
• Maryland, .Coltege Park, MarjC: 
.Umd 20742,. . 

■ .HtnryD, D<)wity,-l^siM0r & 

.^P^.-^dOss ..ip Gaihbtiqge Vnlwi^' 

- UedsL alto hqldirijis;ltif hi? shofti 
, l|v^,.rttagMlne. 

i: .77fe Faerfe (3ife?aie;:-wheipabouls of 
V<: 'JllVStTa(lona',';es|^iaily ,;id Iprivhte'. 
doMactibna/.. ; depleting <^chafamera 
aMe]»Mdes ju,,whafoVUr mediuin: 

nstfilitUM .''.rlraiulni^B . 


piirlicularly about the present 
engagement (audible durine the court 
martial in the second act) that was to 
kill half a million. The role is a 
rewarding one. but Learner gels away 
form the warm-hearted Tommy 
stereotype. While Hamp senses that 
the world is going mad around him he 
instinctively trusts others to set it right. 

It is a mystery that the play has not 
been revived since it won a Play of the 
Year award in the late 1960s under the 
title Hamp. There is no mystery as to 
why St<mhen MacDonald^s play Not 
About Heroes played to full houses 
during the Edinburgh Festival and 
received glowing notices. It shows the 
strangely fruitful encounter between 
Siegfried Sassoon, war hero and 
aristocrat now obsessed with ei^sing 
every sham ideal used to jiisliO^ war, 
and Wilfred Owen, recovering from 
the effects of neiirusIhcuiauttributHble 
to shell-shock, looking dcsperaiely for 
u hero who was not immune to the pity 
of war. 

They met at Crniglockhart War 
Hospital in Edinburgh for a few 
months from July 19l7and developed 
n close friendship. MacDonald's play 
also su^ests a close worKing 
rclniionsnim represented by Sassoons 
deft amendments to Owens "Anthem 
for Doomed Youth" (“He hands over 
poems like school exercises to be 
marked”). His own poetry he derides 
as jingles when Owen (as editor of the 
Hospital Magazine) approaches him 
for contr8>utions. Sassoon (played by 
MacDonald himself) in a letter to the 
War Office had denounced the aims of 
the War as evil and unjust, calling for 
an end to further sacrifice. Ironically, 
he is confronted at Craiglockhart - 
whither he is rapidly despatched - by 
Owen's belief that sacriHce is essential, 
especially for the poet. While 
increasingly admiring the raw feeling 
and technical novelty in the younger 
man's work, Sassoon tries to persuade 
him not to go back to the Front (as in 
For King and Country it is the time of 
Passchendaele) even trying to fix him a 
job))ithe.Mitilstry of.lQformation. The 
'Attempts' aVe follle,' dhs'plte the 
uHractfons of he/ng iniroJiiceJ to 
fi. G. Wells and Arnold Bennett. 

In the second act both men have left 
Craiglockhart and for both it has 
become a desperate race to be first to 

Information, please 

Sir Auaturiu . 'WoUtaton Franks 
(1826-971, Keeper of British and 
Medieval Antiquities at the British 
Mviscum, President of the Society 
.of^ Antiquaries: correspondence 
a^nd personal background informa- 
tion sought for ' ai biographical 
paper.' 

nj.-,' w l^avld M, Wilsoln', 

Britisli Museum, London WCl. 

V Players!, matches (1806- 
1962): recollections or stories relat- 
Ing to oq and off, the field rela- 
tionships between Caplpiq, other 
amateurs and professional crick- 
eters of this period, 
i l' Michael Maishall.. 

, Richard ’ Johnson, Qratiada 
Publishing, ' 36 Golden Square 
London wlR 4AH.. 

^iiba ■ iiansqtfrl^er of fOlseaur.. 

I publiither of ‘music: and ra.^. 


join the fallen. At the prospect of 
imminent death Owen experiences a 
freedom from neurosis, a feeling thot 
by acts of heroism (he was 
recommended for tlie MC) he will 
prove his credentials as a poet. 
Sassoon, in a moment of impetuosity 
that was meaiil, I think, to be seen as 
attempted self-sacrifice, lakes off his 
helmet in broad daylight between the 
lines and is shot in the head by a 
sergeant from his own side. In the 

S of 1918 they meet once more, 
in a broken man in a wheelchair 
surprised at the prospect of being able 
to write his memoirs, and Owen about 
to leave for the Western Front. He 
gives Sassoon the first draft of “Strange 
Meeting" and the famous Preface to Ins 
collected poems. 

' The play is a convincing picture of a 
brief but powerful relationship, based 
on Owen's copious letters and the 
.semi-autobiograpbical account of 
Sassoon's George Sherston. Writing to 
Graves in 1930, Sassoon says: “I had to 
eliminate most of my excitability and 
intolerance as it had to be a fair- 
minded account of war experience" 
and thisdetached stance is used to keep 
the emotional current firmly earthed in 
the subtext of the play. 

Not About Heroes is skilfully 
directed by Eric Slandidge (who also 
directs For King and Comi/rvj with the 
barest of sets - desks, a hat 'stand, two 
armchairs - ^nst black drapes. The 
high points flash against this sombte 
background; the ending, when Sassoon 
half believes that his sacrifice might 
just have been enough to save Owen 
from dying before the armistice is 
signed, allows MacDonald the most 
moving point in the play. For this fiiat 
production at another newly-opened 
theatre, in Gli^ow's restored 
eighteenth-centuty lYon Kirk, James 
Telfer lakes over the role of Owen 
from David Learner. We are now pven 
a less raw-nerved portrayal and 
probably a more convincing one, as 
Owen submits to and eventually 
exapes Sassoon's influence to become 
his own man. One also senses more 
strongly the delight (hat the two men 
were able to offer each other at n time ‘ 
of great emotional stress. These two 
very fine performances are soon to be 
repeated in London and then to be 
recorded for radio and filmed for 
television next year. 


Competidon No 97 

Readers are invited to identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
follow and to send us the answers so 
that they reach this office not later than 
December 10. A prize of £10 is offered 
for the first correct set of answers 
opened on that date, or Fulling that the 
most nearly correct - in which case 
inspired guesswork will also he taken 
into consideration. 

Entries, marked "Author, Author 
97" on the envelope, should be 
addressed to the Editor, The Times 
Literarv 5irpp/e/nem, Priory House, St 
John's Lane cClM 4BX. The soliilion 
and results will appear on December 

1 He had been a very indifferent 
musical amateur in his better days; and 
when he foil with his brother, resorted 
for support to playing a clarionet ns 


dirty as himself in a small Theatre 
Orchestra. 

2 “That slimy tune” I said, and got a 

laugh. 

In the middle of old Franck's D minor 

thing: 

The dotted-rhythm clarinet motif. 

3 Or the cool clarinet eon brio 
In his incomparable Trio. 

Competition No 93 
Winner: Sally Hawksworth 
Answers: 

\ "Here 1 am you see, staring at a 
picture. I can never get by this sliop 


their ease, and looting aIxSft* 
the rocks and mountains aft 
were not to be upset the n«i 

which they certainly must S i5S. 

where that boat was built] ^ 
Jane Austen. Persimlon, ^ 
H. 

2 “These are not a whit lit ajt« 
Natures daylight never 
colour; never was made « tuj£ 

either by storm or cloud, asItisiX I 

there, under a sky oflndigaiidA: 
indigo is not ether; and ibou ,y 
weeds plastered upon it are ixninaJ 
Charlotte Bronfo. Vilient. dun i 

F 

3 "I am no judge of these thjoii i 
never see the beauty of ih^Xtaii 
which you say are so muA nict 
They are a language I do « 
understand. 1 suppose there it 
relations between pictures snd naq I 


to the editor 


X. J. Wise popular (or promising) singers of the 

Arthur Freeman's article day: for example, there is Strauss's 
"Lr 171 deals with T. J. description in a letter to von Hof- 


adapted to the talents of the most 


range. I would have thought this ought 
to Be clear to any musician or music 
lover who has heard me in person or 


Shelley 

Sir, - “Shelley's ideas are fine," 


iSSrinwlving autograph letters of Tvro. u the distinction between falsetto real fuan'' abomTh^^^^^ haw 'K”o?h*e'r 

s-E'Sw.S - 

JJJ library possesses a copy of ^ Jos pe^rmancc. out from, the rhetonc the relatively poStive evidence - regarded as high- 

^ There has. been so much fcw genuine lines of poetry on which probable by Oscar Campbell *in 

fiS vehides *LorooriQte to the^ RMifer-j Encyclopedia oj 

the high male voice that not only the This has nf ritiirsp h^Rti iho. Mtah. Sftafceipcurc, Ihough less so bv 


Shakespeare's financial situation than 
is available to modem scholarship. 
We do know that John was in Rnan- 
cial difficulties in his later years, and 
he had to mort^K much of 
property. Bui docs mis alone consti- 
tute fecklessness? May there not 


oamphlet Leftew to his 
! , .% Borrow, 1913. sump- 


UajW by borrow, 171 J. sump- - . uehirles annpftnrinip tn thoir loosc luiK aooul ac«.uic,j- nssia . lae neaaers cncvci 

A bound in red morocco. L^Lhs Now wK^ prin^^^ the high male voice that not only the This has of course been the estab- fakesoeare ihough 1 
ft ! of ® i'lc b™L™obtoTe“ lishmcn, line o„ Shelley for more 


kbH nki/imic. i**'* octumB oosoies- 

miHkI in (he J cent unawares, or whether the onus 

t, ii oje time been bound mo th« eontemporaiy 

m n which Sie^ compoKK to oonlrive an idiom IhS 

eiaing. The cnidelv ““ •’’0“ tnlenis to ndvantnge. 

,,gl«n molinled h.« ^ , 1 ^.^ 

^Mov cSkit on breakdown has resulted, fi’iie de 
m"s g/«^Jn^.uch_pheno^^ ss the 


e.r„.Irru 1. T uuh im. saiacmai iisnmcni line on stielley for more 
as well has been maligned. The natural than a century and a half. Neverthe- 
dalure for jess, Shelley nas been read by gen- 

ttmirh thdh airta^r miief ka opat^fiil onrl .2 .• < .r 


which 1 am too ignorant to 
you see what a Greek senieoeetiai 
for which means nothing to nu." 


George Eliot, Middlemtth. A^ 


Among this week’s contributors 


Henrim (Mrs H. M.) Batson, late 
nineteenth-century writer associ- 
Wessex: author of Dark 

515SJ “PJ* Children 

(1897); biographical information 


Mark Amory is the editor of The 
Letters of Evelyn Waugh, 1980. 

Zyomunt Bauman's book, Memories 
of Class: the pre-history and after-life of 
class, has just been published. 

Julia Baiaos's book This Stage-plav 
World: English literature and As 
background IS8a~162i will be pub- 
lished next year. 

P. A. Bkum Is Camden Professor of 
Ancient History at the University of 
Oxford, 

(AIN Crichton Smith's novel A Field 
■«|// of Folk was published earlier 
this year. 

Rodin Cormack is British Academy 
Reader at the Courlatild institute of 
Art. 

Noiwan Drl Mar's hooka include 
Orchestral Variations, 1981. 


(1897); biographical information Si , • “Pstein a book Language and 
sought. Style was published in 19^. 


_ W. Eugene Davis. 

Department of English, )>urdue 
gravers^ West Lafayette, In- 
diana 47907, • 

British, election ceramics: information 
sought about paymeots for the 
manufacture of etealon ceramics; 
also. Ic^Hons of such ceramics: for 
an article. 

. J ' : E. J. Priestley. 
Westwood Farm Bungalow 25 
■ Higfr, Green, 

Sidney Godolphin (1610-43), poet- 
whereabouts of the drafts orhls 
“W at Sotheby’s, December 
• ine .ljpes, pur? 


.ftispqrii 


' a \ ' Mason; . - 1934;;iiul o(- 

, .AustrsOlao , Studies CfcnUei' IrisiU , - :®ny :,o‘Mr, autograph matorigl. ^ 
:: 'o 'e. vj' /vM' Hayvfotd.’ ‘‘ 

' WClV^®^ Square, -London Abtois Place.; 


Kyrii FitzLyon's most recent book i.x 
Before the Revolution, 1978, 

Celina Fox Is Curator of Paintings 
and Drawings at the Museum of 
London. 

Jomj Guy is the author of 77ie Pub- 
ilc Career of Sir Thomas More, 1980. 

Serot Hi^BL Is Reader in Russian 
Studies at the University of Sussex. 

author of The 
macs of Motherhood: .Chlitf and 

/9J9T98I "* 7900-. 

collared essays,, 
Md PoUdds,- were publistfod 


n^un anp ttaveUep: whereabouts- • •'*Ws9^phforinatlbn or mat^allel- 
; 'Ehgiiati , boDai^tiij^^ DeOaitoent '-o 






-trutioh. .• 'j' .• \ v; ‘ 

'N.’vFarmer.'''-'' 
• Department of English; tinhre’rthy 
. . of Texaa, Austin, Tobias 78712. 

Vtviert 'Leigh ■ and iXurknce.- Olivieri 
. l94tiOI<rVic fonrDf.Australia:and- 
New Zealand;' pertonaJ reminisoJ 
. e.hc^ etc sou^t of lives and four. ' 

' '•! * 'V.'* ' !'• 


Aiiairinitboni art 

edlicator!. •’^ariv 



intern Lecture 
was publish^, last year. 

**>9 author of 

L&fpe, 1975, and Comm, 1980. 

>' “ Wurcr In 
,-uiK^ coiipgc, 

of.^adudt •^970^' 

,'::i 


Roland Oliver is Profeuoi of k 
History of Africa at the Uoivonitjd 
London. 

Idris Parry's most receat booli 
Hand to Mouth, 1981. 

David Pryce-Jones's bio^phy tf 
Cyril Connolly will be pobOilied m 
year. 

P. J. Rhodes is Senior Ledum a' 
Classics and Ancient Hkioiy u k 
University of Durham. 

Stgven Rose is Professor of Bk*e 
at the Open University. 

MtcUARi. Rosen's book 
lectic and Its Criticism ins ami 
heen piihlishod. 

Gcopi rby Sampson's Making Sm 
was published in 1980. 

Oborqr Steiner's books I 
Death of Trngedy, 1960. and 0» 
flculty, 1978. 

John Stokes Is a lecturer in 
at the University of Waimcli. 

Jeremy Waldron is a Fellwo(^,i 

coin College, Oxford. . 

Chris Wallacb-Cmbbe’s 

of poems include The 
SkUled Workers, 

S. J. Woolf’s most recciu M?' 
Fascism In Europe, 1981. .j . 

The winnersof the 
Sttpplemenfi 1982 
Awa^s are The 
Recognition by Joha.^T^ 

‘ (Kingfisher Books. 
with A Miner by 
(Wayland Publishers. £3.«)’ 
Kilbracken volume t w 1 “ ^' 
reported that "The , 
detection Is intriguing 

fostering obscuration apd 

The Oxftsrd lXtln Dml^^ 
was on^naUy # 

inistalmejilB between - 


Pul Wise was the vandal is sup- 
ustioa on my part, but the supposi- 
m seems well rounded. The volume 
•dK Berg bears alt the hallmarks of 
IniDi been bound up 10 the speci- 
bitiin of C. K. sliorler. Wise’s 
9Ky. lie Berg Curator confirms 
liil Ibe volume must have been re- 
wed by the Berg in its present 
jute, Snorter would hardly have 
eulilited bis own beautifully bound 
\dimt, teaving Jagged stubs where 
ilie Idlers haa been torn out. But 
ifoi Shorter died in 1926, hu erst- 
fUie friend and collaborator no 
doubt had access to his collection. A 
saies of tugs, and seven of the let- 
ita could oe irworporated in the 
Aihley Collection, leaving the muti- 
liied volume to be disposed of along 
litb the rest of the Sorter estate. 

!i b dlRlcult to see how else the 
(Kb nn be explained 
, ANGUS FRASER. 

I St Enoerdale Road, Kew, Rich- 
[ nod. Surrey. . 


I ^The Spanish 
Tragedy^ 

- Having just read Eimys 
vc^ enwhlcned and cxccl- 
» lulysis of Tfte Spanish Tragedy 


Donizetti revival as “camp", tar- 
Kting the flute cadenza in the 
Lucia Mad Scene os something not 
to be "taken wholly in earnest". 
Here he is reacting to a performance 
tradition with which Donizetti had 
nothing to do. The first Luda was 
capable of improvising her own 
cadenzas and would not want to have 
been tied down to an obbligato in- 
strument in necessarily prearranged 
fiaurations. My book stands as an 
etrort to prune away some of the 
accretions and distortions that have 
come to obscure the composer's in- 
tentions. To one who has tried to 
“de-camp” Donizetti, some parts of 
this review seem misleading. 

WILIAM ASHBROOK. 

310 Barberry Lane, Wayne, Penn- 
sylvania 19087. 

Counter-tenors 

Sir. -The numerous refcrcnccKtomy 
singing voice which appeared in the 


and using it with art in the interest of just for a few over-anthologized lines 
thatmiuicalexpreuionwhichisunique but for whole works, notjust for 
to the hun^ iroice that he is to be some over-explicated poetry but for 
honoured. The falsethst, on the other whole structures of thought and feel- 
hand, ought to be credited with iu«, and most of his readers find his 


Mr Tanner discusses the current hand, ought to be crcdiled with iug, and most of his readers find his 
onizetti revival as “camp", tar- developing skill in the use of what is, in ideas and his style much finer and 

tina lh» f1>,fa aaHanva in Ika raalitt, an ■•nnahtral Snatmiman* luhink .j, i ... 


reality, an unnatural instrument, which more interesting and indeed inspiring 
aves pleasure to those who prefer it to than those of his superior critics, 
the natural human voice, , , . „ 


. I suppose that sneering at Shelley 

Interestingly, although there are or bad a way to make a 

numerous pedBBOgiral traditions for as any other in the world of 
the trainins of all natural _ voice ae^mic criticism and journalism, 
categories, there is none for training a bm i suggest that after oAother cen- 
singer to be a folrettisl. Falsetto is ^ry anif a half he will still be read 
nwntioned in early y^l training remembered and that the pre- 

treauses only as an afolicial exerase sneerers will be as forgotten as 

that may in some cases help the natural ^he past ones are. ' 


ly proDame oy vjscar v.ampbetl in 
TVie Readers Encyclopedia of 
Shakespeare, Ihough less so by 
Samuel Schoenbaum - that John 
Shakespeare was suffering under the 
financial burdens of Catholic re- 
cusancy. If this was so, and it is at 
least possible, he can hardly be 
called fodcless for foUowirig his con- 
science. Even if it was not so, not 
everyone who falls into financial dif- 
ficulties is to be criticized as feckless. 
It is rather the critic who is to be 
criticized for his presumption in 
going beyond the e^ndonce. 

PETER MILWARD. 

Renaissance Institute, Sophia Uni- 
versity, 7-1 Kioi-cho Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo; 

Opposition in 
Russia 


NICOLAS WALTER. 

88 Islington High Street, London 


Nicoi^s WALTCR. 

H.*h sere.., U.„.o„ ^ 

praclued these early in his career but nSSHlri 

Pater to ha« abandoned them^ ‘EdUlUnd IrOnSidc' 

natural countertenore are rare, an^ article on Phi* hand ofSha^^^^ tofe iV “ti^hfteash'^MS tosta'^ 

suggests that they always have been. out the samizdat movement as a 

But this may not necessarily be so. We f^r oerS^i?a^^^ form of historical research and rec- 

know that there have been many ord" (Disswir in the USSR: Politics, 

astonishing changes in the human Ideology, and People, ed Rudolf L. 

animal since the seventeenth century. ■'‘’J"; . . , ^ T6k6s). He wondered whether others 

Tiiere arc many imercsiing Vines, ol . lo^ct. he would follow Medvedev and Solzhc- 


example, no falsettist he, issaid to have 
practised these early in his career but 

tier to h««»ba.,do,Kd them. ‘Edmuod Ironsidc’ 

Peter Qiles (July 2) complains that 


Ideology, ana Feople, ed Kudoit L. 
TOkds). He wondered whether others 
would follow Medvedev and Solzhc* 


^Eulysis of The Spanish Tragedy 
Wq^tary, October 15) I am 
ww to make one point only, 


the nulurc of my own voice in 
porticulnr and that of countertenor 
singing in general. 

As I hove explained on numerous 
occasions, my sin^ng voice hos alwiiya 
been produced In much the same 


Tiiere are many imercsiing Vines, ol . lo^ct. he would follow Medvedev and Solzhc* 

speculation which might yield fruitfiil finds in Shakwpeares attribution of, in ' responding to the chal- 

iiisiehis, historical, pnysfological and the form **AII nai l to Judas not Jenge. FkwHwir sfart^ appearing In 
socfological aboul why so tew natural mereljj a mistake but a sorioua sol- Whiie it exists, ine Soviet 

countertenors now nrc singing this ecism . In the Oospcls, he asserts, regime's efforts to control Soviet 
repertoire and why so many these words only occur in the nioulh hisioriu^phy cannot be complclely 


socfologicalaboutwhy so few natural merely a mistake but a serious sol- 
2) of Peter Ciilcs s T/ic CViMrirer countertenors now nrc singing this ecism*. In the Gospels, he asserts, 
prompt mo to attempt a clarification of repertoire and why so many these words only occur in the mouth 


the form **AII nalll” to Judas “not Jei^. /tawwir started appearing In 
mereljf a mistake but a serious sol- ipTg. Whiie If exists, the Soviet 


performers resort to falsetto in 
pcrfomioncc. 




Thdor translations, is simpfy “Muil!’’ Among 
(eprrespondim to the sinjuliir form RjchaA 


~ (A/im Uiiiy. Dcen prouuceu in muen me same vouno mnle sinnerK were allowed to w “iv- biu^miiu i«im 

JJe Mlraordlnary thing about the fashion as Uiat of the higli lyric tenor. I ?ing noUirally ^ w 

.>*9 within a play" is that there was trained as n tenor at flic JiiiWnrd "K derives from Rtehmond NoWo. who 

be no^foredgnTanguag? schooUnd.infact.knewnothingofihe gives this as an instance of misguota- 

s’Wm extant. indesH nnr countcrtenor voice until mv student !i.?L -i!-...-..® flon In his standard woik on 


‘S'™;! mSaVc-h ««nterlenor voioc until tny Student ^ loo iiSi o gon. In hi. 

tgrtjptraceofllieormnnlKyd days wereover. il was only with my „ i„ „,y case, Bit Shakapeares Blblu 

Mf"'! * 10 Sro'"nB>nl're?'lnew>y,'""si'.'*'l«“ eventually settle higher than they On this point. 

V GUndlunnn thar mv miifiirnl ae UMill AC mv vnrnl . ^ ^ Cn*Mi- 


ospc«i he osseru. r6ginie*i efforts to control Soviet 
. V. in the mouth hisioriugmphy cannot be complclely 

of the risen Christ, In Matthew 28:9 successwl. Volume 5 of the compen- 
(bs a translation of the plural form dlum, not covered in Professor 

odas says lo Christ Hove's review, appeared in samizdat 

, according to mKt jn 1981 and in Paris this year. 
i, is simpry “Mail! ’ Among other things It contains 
I the singular form Richard PIpcs’s reply to Slianplsky's 
int Sams evidently analysis of his worx, an analysis dc- 
lunond Noble, who s^bed by Professor Move as “not 
dslance of misquota- [to] be missed by anyone concern!^ 
ondard woik on vritn Russian- hisiory . 


instance of misquota- 
siondard work on 


(^usioD that since the seven- suited my musical as well as my vocal 
Qd ceatury the final scene hu temperament, that I found myself In 
— ra performed in English, as indi- the realm of the countertenor. When 


a - — .M. VllCVJk, HIIU 1 w. 

nanaged the French (not in time went on I found it easier, and 
out rather naive lambic Increasingly so as my new voice 
and Jenny Palriclc, our developed and matured. I then began 
^co^h, was responsible for the to seek out repertoire that used the 
I . highest part of my range. The 

, ,k ka sumrtKd mu ih.» development of my voice certainly 

Spwutori have tikSn mistaken supposition that 

JJd* vMsion for arkniri wh«iT?iI true countertenor voice is either a 

development or an 

J* JpDlcia head on uid'dD'liS^JSSl tintiaiion of what a boy does naturally, 
l^^aitilbti work In point offactnoboybeforehisvolce. 

' ' TiflCHABL Bftnn A Mr»t/ has changed can properly sing any part 

T^5w T of the tenor repertoire, including that 

oe, London SEl, of the countertenor. 

, As for Frances Killingley’s letter 

. ;, U0niZ6ttl (Junel8),shes6enu,fortnemostpart. 

.>.,1 . '» .be.,a«lln*„wilii texlwpapliun 


appear to do at present. 

RUSSELL OBERL1N. 
Department of Music, Hunter 
College of the City University of New 
York, 695 Park Avenue, New York, 
NY 10021. 


Shakespeare’s Biblical Knowledge. 

On this point, however, both 
Noble and Sams arc deceived. The use 
of “Ail haill" by Shakespeare in this 
passage (from Richard //) is neither 
8 misquotation from the Bible, nor is 
It a solecism against English gram- 
mar. In referring to the story of the 
Passion, Shakespeare was under no 


Perhaps Professor Nove- might 
have said a. little more about. Nata- 
liya Qorbanevskaya, the editor of ' 
the compendium in the West. She 
described her involvement in the 
Red Square demonstration of August 
19^, in her o.wn Red Square at /won, 
1972. Sidney Bloch and Peter Red- 
daway' detailed . her > trlbuiationa. be- 


Goethe 


L-«^0Q-woA. . 

' BOGDANOV 

"“»«mt«tre, LoX SEi; 

, I)onizetti 


that not only are distinguished 
fessois of German still »>le to write .. 
stin.. leting and readable books on “ 
Goethe, but that diitingu^.^pi:p. ? 
foswra. of Oermsfl, afo > CJSi 

write stimulati^ and readable re- 
views of them. Even so, one may ask, zy,,\ 
whether S. S. Prawer, in some of the V 


obligation to quote from any Tudor 'tween 1968 and i97d In Chapter S.of 
translation of me Bible at ail: he'had their book.Russio'9 Fofftfcm Hospil- 
other sources at hand. What was afr, 1977. OorbanevskayA emigrated 
there to prevent him from giving his In 1976. The publlcali.on of ^ Jirti 
owh rendering of the Latin Vulgate, volume of Pemydr* in New .Ybnc .ui 


IB write to you dliluictions ra 

® aspects of musldens.buti 


whether S. b. rrawerj^^n sorne oi me gyjjientjy, jj g bjbUcal phrase (hat 
asides in his review (Nwember 5) of gbakespeare' nof :sp 

Albrecht Schdne s Cdtterzemen, Blbto ^f. gg from. 


_ uiaiawMisvaaev . 

®v Februa^ of lh»a 
issued as a 

., (2150pp. OxfonlOmW^^y^^ 
?■ until December 
). 0 19 864224 5). Tb* PPbJjjSgS 
out that the work, me pr^,^ 
which beaan In 19W..isJ^h«ra^ 
U- , English cSrilqnaty to drew 
: froidorigmal sources fatp^ 

otranslafod dr adapted, njW 

le. , works. The ml|llo»tqd«fffi 

,, form the b^aotfoevoW 

peri^ from the 

of Latin to the end of the ^.v* 

.• -v; 

■’ '• ■ I- ' ■ • ; 

•>••4 


fr, ^oMzetti end his about me: "It is quite possible that he 
k ^ ascribed the uses 'stopped cords' without knowing 
• Sillily and it; singers do not a* a rule know what 

1 tbcir vocal musdes are doing. 

I S!® ^o«icub 1 k For my own part, I must humbly 
iSa ^ ' dieriihSf® *hat there has never been a time 

In the last thirt^fivc years, first as a 
At^ the suiEerandnowasaleacher.ttatlhave 


the seems, for the most part. Ltebeszauber, Satanskult, is not him- 
ilihg with lexlcouaphers lelf an unwitting victim: of the kind 
i rather than fliose of of fashionable “excess" against which 
but what 1 most particularly gch&ne 'occdsIonaUy polemicizes. 
eUsuewilhisherslalemerft , in 


any' case, have 1978, tw6 yean after lls 'appearancie ' 
iilt extant versipns of the in.'samizdqf In MosebWi.ahowed.thai. 

:(r^ she' 

'sented id ShakeSpbaie's' younger : edits in the West dearly initates. the 
days, to fiiid this very grtetJng Of Sortet . authorities, Tpe newspaper 
"All haill" In the mouth of, Judas. VeeHerptl Lenirurad ■ reported . op 
is a biblical phrase (hat Febhiary 12,; 1982, that ^ A. ..B: 
:o Shakespeare' hot : so Ro^SKii had .been, swlenced to four . 
the Bible itself. in f font. yMrs* |du pf freedom for making 
drama of the’ Middle . Sonet archival, materials 'available; to. 

Jeny, Hough, -tee. Aim 


the biblical drama of the Middle 
Ages. 

As for ^ the expression being -a 


Heine, which seem only to haw the 
function of demonstrating the re- 
vievrer*s "soundness"; as iftoq exclu- 
sive a concern for Goethe might.be 
felt (0 call this in quesUonl. 

Inddentaily. iq ;a gesture which 
would appeal to Prawer. and whldi 


solecism, on the that, a. plu- 

ral lereetina is. used fm a singuwr 


^ rsingu ar lorn, Wrote opUmlsiMy 


CT'! T t,™''- rawsrMidiiowiil»chet.lh«tIhave wouM appeu » 


" DfcirtlK I Httfo rtwm for eonlccture on mis 

lo be^it2T?u • ppini. Oiiei can deteirtine wiih great 
M Ilie dftw ' V?' accuracy how a butnao voice ftidctioiis. 

■ SSSi^ Limy own case, ai Dr Milo Keynes 

SS3.^ -ositer lwpofotedQut(May;28).ldpnot4lng 

Wfote n&w r emr aiw-.uring 
— Lta t . • i^th and faltettd vice jri: any part of my vio^ 


,nla(er. mina,m, witry y , . „,ip^tem:ajKl in.the editorial pre- 

sublime Judas'. worA .‘‘An. .hdll are con- • 

^"whteh reaLin^n^g 


Hdne lived is attached to a branch 
of the welWuiown chain of fish- 
shops, Nordsee. 

JOHN OSBORNE. 

. Department ' of • German Studies,-. 
University of Warwick/ Coventry. 


• Unfon.ha^ fort parU; Of-ite mempiy.. 
All harm . . 'IlteY.aye'dc^ for- 

Wlih fegard 'fo: * Jhaktepew^ 

■fathef, Sama aom«s to of thaying ^ -pAVlD SAUNDERS. ' : v 

iSS". aSl™ BOMsatioh i^' only ' 

be^intalncd by oite who hw «n- . 

sTdenbiy riiore tnowtedgi .of John . - 
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A progressive in the fly-room 


Steven Rose 


£lof Axel Carlson 


Gejics, Rndlatloa, and Soclely: The 
Lire and Work of H. J. Muller 


457pp. Cornell University Press. £21. 
0M14 1304 4 


i ■ . 


There is a poignant momcni in Elof 
Axel Cnrison^ biography of hts 
mentor, the geneticist H. J. Muller; a 
meeting in 1959 between himself, 
Muller, by then sixty-nine and many 
years a Nobel Laureate for his 
discovery of the muiBMnic effect , of 
X-rays, and the exuberant Francis 
CricK> not yel Kobeled forprov Ing the 
double-helical strncture ofDNA. For 
nearly fifty years, the leitmotiv of 
Muller’s work had been the material 
basis of the gene. Now, a new 
generation of molecular biologists had 


working with the group as a student in 
1911, was already convinced that the 
“hereditary units'* (the term gene was 
still not used) were chemical 
substances, made by biochemical 
processes within the cell - and he said 
as much in a remarkable student 
lecture to a biology club he had helped 
to found in 1909. Hence the focus of his 
research with the Hies. If one could 
study the process of mutation - the 
appearance of new forms in the 
progeny of the flies - one could 
perhaps infer the nature of the 
substance, the gene, at which the 
mutation acted. If mutations were 
chemical, noxious chemicals or 
temperature change should Increase 
the mutation rate. 


Muller, along with many other 
geneticists, into the eugenics 
movement of the 1920s, with its oelief 


the Soviet Union by w^ of the 
International Brigade in Spain and 

...w-w....... - — found refuge among the progressive 

that poverty and debauchery ran in the geneticists of Edinnurgh, where a 
genes, and that white Anglo-Saxons political tradition of En^ish socialism 

- and anti-Nazism was also antithetical 
to the straitjacket which Stalin was 
beginning to fit over Soviet science. 
Finally, Muller returned to the US; by 
1946 he was a Nobel laureate, though 
still without a permanent position in 
the scientific establishment, until he 
found a haven in Indiana which would 
last virtually to his death in 1967. 
Throughout the vicissitudes of his 
European pilgrimage, he kept his fly 


were genetically superior to all other 
human “races". The political successes 
of the eugenics movement in the US in 
the 1920s - the passage in many states 
of sterilization Acts, and its invocation 


in the racialist immigration laws - 


conflicted with Mullers socialism', lie 
rejected eugenics in the hands of the 
right, only to assert it in the hands of 
the left. 


focated it in the coniplcnioiitary 
of DNA. Yet far 
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nucleotide structure 
from being hailed , as & prophetic 
forbear. Muller and his students, in 
their formal clothes and crew-cuts, 
were virtually i^ored by the 
fashionably dreased, loru-haircd and 
loud-talking Crick ana his fellow 
conquerors of nature. 

For Muller, time was out of joint 
almost throughout hla life. His 
researching days had begun in the 
famous '‘r^rooffl" - the laDoralory of 
T. H. Morgan, who had recognized 
that fruit flies, with their smad size, 
rapid breeding cycle and range of 
observable variations (eye colour, 
wing shape and so on^ could provide a 
weaTtli of genetic information far 
beyond what could be hoped for from 
the. study of the slow-growing plants 
which had dominated genetics since 
the rediscovery of Mendel's work in 
the early 1900s. But although Morgan 
and his students were able to identife 
^ the' ’If^ocs" which carried genetic 
.... Information . as localized on the 
, chcomosomes Iti;Utq cells, they were 
■ i<' V , suynlciouk of attempu :^ argu^. 
*' lUauhese'factonhada'ThatdtlstfeMliy 
in actual chemical structures. 


But for ten years nothing Muller 
tried seemed to affect the rate. It 
wasn’t until the later 1930s that 
effective chemical mutagens were 
discovered, by Charlotte Auerbach, 
working with Muller in Edinburgh. But 
long b^re then, in 1923, Muller had 
begun to develop the techniques whiclt 
would give him the mutations be 
sought -^-rays. Radiation speeded up 
the mutation rate manyfold, and in its 
use Muller believed he had I he route to 
his philosophical goal: the artificial 
transmutation of organisms - the 
speeding-up of- the evolutionary 
process. Just as physidsis could use 
radiation to split the atom and 
transmute elements, so Muller 
believed he could do the same for 
organisms. To Morgan’s disapproval 
he argued that before long geneticists 
would have to become chemists, 
extracting genes from organisms and 
mampuiating them in the test-tube. 


But Muller was not merely 
concerned with the abstract analysis of 
the genetic process; he urgently 
wanted to Intervene in it. Again, the 
main theme of his life’s belief was set In 
his undergraduate address to his 
biology dub. Controlled human 
breeamg, sterilization of (he unfit, 
encouragement of the fit to breed 


^^mote; would icoprbve the human race. 
Sociologists would detfne'* the best' 


'tf I ' ' M 

l||i 
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By contrast, Muiler, who began 


human quaiides; geneticists would 
breed for them. This enthusiasm led 


For Muller - improbably in the 
context of the generally highly 
conservative milieu of Amencan 
science - was a socialist by conviction 
and political practice. Admittedly, his 
socialism was of o kind that today's 
radical left would criticize as Elitist and 
chauvinist, committed to the view that 
science was inevitably socially 
progressive. The most famous scientist 
on campus at Austin, Texas, following 
bis X-ray work , Muller helped students 
publisli a radical magazine, was 
denounced as a communist and 
subversive, and in 1932 left the US for 
virtually a decade of wandering across 
Europe, in search of a congenial 
political and scientific base. Attracted 
by Soviet socialism's enthusiasm for 
science and the fame of its geneticists, 
such as Nipolai Vavilov, although with 
what appears to have been at best only 
a oartial grasp of the Marxist concept 
of dialectical materialism (he read 
Engels, but philosophically remained a 
true child of the nineteenth-century 
mechanistic materialists such as 
Feuerbach and Moleschott, aealnst 
whom Engels had polemicizec^, he 
found himself headlM a genetics 
laboratory in Moscow. He arrl^ as a 
hero - only to be cau^t up in the 
turmoil which was to lead to tne rise of 
the fraudulent Lysenko, the purging 
and ultimate death of Vavilov and 
the eclipse of Soviet genetics. 
Slmtfltaneously, the rise of Na^sm 
gave new and sinister meaning to )he 
lO^al puriQcatlon programme q( 
eugenics. 


stocks going, "returning to work with 
(hem wnen ne could with tl 


.. the tenacity 

of a now dying breed of nineteenth- 
century scientist. But increasingly the 
new genetics he had heralded was to 
pass him by; (lie day of the fly was 
giving way to the day of the bug, the 
nand^ens to the ultracentrifuge, as 
genetics became inevitably bio- 
chemical. 


From biology to politics 


Jane Lewis 


N^ncy Stepan 


The Idea of Race in Science: Great 
Britain 1800-I960 . 

. 23(to. Macmillan, in association 
vrith St Antony’s' College t 0:dord. 

£20.' I 

0333 2S856 4 . 


popular. Politicians and the press 
talked about the fear of “racial 
degeneration" during the I900s and 
‘Continued to refer to the dangers of 
breeding a "C3. poputation’’ well Into 
theinierwar period. These terms were 


never properly defined. Indeed Stepan 
shows that the term "lace" itself was 


given a wide variety of meaidnc. It 


was used to.refer to cultural, tdl^usj 
; linguistic, ethnic and 


Uk 


in 1899 an. American - sociologist 
esdmated that over one and a half 
million adiilts and ten million children 
had been measured in Burope and the 
United Stetesin order 10 establl^ their 
roclat identity,- notion of miUlons 
: of 'tkulls belng'measured by callipers 
and c^halometers in the. name of 
^enilflo. invesiigailoh may weU be 
•dismissed as absurd, but the tendency 
to BO'dlsmiss it may also be responsible 
r for the negject by historians or British 
■ facial Science. Nancy Stepan has done 

us. a. groat • 

; subjeljf" 
seriously. 

' ; ,Pew of the; biolomts' and' physical-. 
' .anthfOpofotiits whose': .wOrn Was, 
chidal to tne'dlevolppment of|a 'racial 
;^eqce .broke the:M;pepted'canoits' of: 
sclehliflo ptc^dprd of t)ibir day. ;Aa' 
Stepan arfoes, faciai science tiiay have 
been boo. science, but 'It canifoC be 
I dismissed as pseiidp^clence, niot evbii 
at tts apimrentiy lunatic YfiiigeV‘Tha( 


national, im^uiauv, cmiiiv auu 
geographic groups of human beings, so 
that at one time or another the "Jews'', 
■‘Cells’’, '‘Irish", “Nearo", "Aj^o’ 
Saxon", ’‘Europeans*^ “Medlter- 
rnneans" , and*. •‘Aryans" were all 
"raoos” ; according to scientists. The 
maior probleni'fBoed by the physlck! 
anlhn^loglsts was how to divide lip 
individuals and pop^ulations into 
distinct racial categories which were 


(he crucial issue became how wide the 
gulf between man and the animals 
actually was; those who considered it 
to be small, like Darwin himself, 
tended "naturally" to insert the 
"lower", "savage" races, and In 
particular the Negro, to fill It. Stepan la 
able to point continuously to the way in 
which social and moral issues were 
treated simply In biological terras. 
Eugenisls, for example, Investigated 
families solely in order to establish 
patterns of heredity, assuming that the. 
appearance of a trait in generation 
after generation proved it to be 
heredltaiy, while ignoring the fact that 
the family Itself is also an agent of 
soci^ tcansraiarion. 


foat satvicp , by^ treating- thi^ 
'■ .:;comprehenilh^^^ .‘ “Pd 


Stepan argues thgt racial science 
must be understood in terms of an 
acceptable to ev^one. it prowd tinderlying continuity rather than of 
impossible to accomplish (his on the stages. Even though 

basis of skull measuiement, which was ^vpiutionists rejected the idea of ah 
why blood groups .were seized on so created diversity of racial 

Teagerl^by wmd an^ropqlogla^ aswetatod with .one strand of 


sdentisis held on to biological 
explanations of human problems. 
Since the revelation that the late Sir 
Cyril Burt falsified some of his data, 
there has perhaps been a greater 
readiness to accept the strength of the 
Influence exerted by ideological 
assumptions, For, as Stepan notes, the 
point is (bat scientists are always 
susceptible to ideas and traditions in 
their own societies which may 
consciously or unconsciously shape the 
way In which they deflne problems and 
the theories they put forward to 
Mplaln them. Thus while Karl 
Pearson's statistical approach to 
euBMics meant that he insisted that the 
anthropqlo^ should deal not with the 
rwlal type.nor with the individual but 
with the statistically representative 
sample of race, he neverthless had no 
doubt that there was correlation 
between physical and mental traits. It 
was jusUnat the anthropologists were 


had proved that most 
deleterious rather than te-' 
all radiation increased Hi* 
rate, the human ‘‘aeneSv^'? 

harmful mutations 

ncrpfico Hi. 


olivrays.but of the far mottZ.* 
prospect of radiation 
nuclear weapons, ninniog^ 
U^Atomic Energy ConiVii«7, 


Muller seems to havebtsiiiui 
somewhat suspicious Diau S?, 
capacity for unhappiMn' ^ ' 
recurrent sense of the iuiurti- . 
world which 


More and more Muller was 
concerned with public affairs; he 
reasserted his faith in eugenics ("in the 
right hands") and it is no surprise that 
the “genetic repositoiy" in California 
set up to receive the frozen sperm of 
American Nobel prizewinners in the 
late 1970s should nave been (until his 
widow protested) named after Herman 
Muller. The problems such naive 
preformationist reductionisni was to 
lead him into (quite apart from the 
sexist image such sperm-banks reveal 
of the woman as merely an empty 
receptacle destined to breed male 
qualities) are indicated by the 
(lifferences between the pre-war and 
post-war editions of his visionary book 
Out of the Night. In the 1930s, his list of 
famous men to be used as breeding 
stock included V. I. Lenin; in the post- 
war edition, Lenin's name was quietly 
dropped. But Muller clearly still 
believed, at one level, that the cnances 
of Bolshevik revolution in the US were 
likely to be siBnlficantly enhanced by 
the seeding of recipients with Lenln- 
iperm. It is just that he liked the 
prospect less. 


the 

denied ^ ^ 
recognition and priority he fciiu 
scientific achievements desentd 

he clehrly also inspired i. 
students, and Dr Carlsoa'sbia 
fifteen years in the raakin|-t_^ 
that aftection. Genetics lui 
whole been well served b»*« 
historians, perhaps because iafeit 
has been so inextricably tied ips^ 
the ideological and aocid tunsoid^ 
twentieth century, but it Djhn 
fascinating story whose sexti 
content is sharply and cMy 
as a series of stages each set b|h 
introduction of new omsiunh 
study or of new technolo^iwiU 
to study them. Carlson hiwiinkdi 
eeneticist and a historian 
lie understands Muller's tdffi 
contribution intimately, bid 
cannot help feeling thatsooxdh 
genteel old-fashionednescwbidkii 
on meeting Crick in 1959 has Kotik 
with him. He respects Muller'ifin 
concerns with X-ray diDSfE; ii 
cannot And it in him to en^i; 
even understand the ealhoiiia 
Muller - like so many otben-k 
Soviet communism In the 19Xb,« 
yet to draw out stronriyeoou^k 
implications, social ana 
the eugenic obse^ions wblch bodp 
and post-dated Mullei’isoculiai 


Muller arranged a graceful exit from In addition, his work with X-rays 


But -the enigmatic figure 
demanded a tull-lengtn biognp^i 
the history of gcnelics wu to O 
adequately served, and despite da 
limitations Dr Carlson hudoMlnp 
splendidly. 


looking for It in the 
the wrong way. Not until alw ^ 
War Two did the work of^JJ 
lead to a genuinely now popw 
genetics, which oustw ** ■ 
classiflcatory biology or rwe. 


raneiics, wnicn ' 

nossiflcatory biology or rwe. 

If there is a criticism tpiMit«^5 
admirably lucid sypft^l 
developments In racial 
two centuries, and of w 
debates surrounding pantcajy^ 
and figures, it Is Inal It 
possible to restrict discus^ 
scientific debate and iP . 
social history of ideas 
stated goal. Charles VWwWjJJ, 
suggested that we 


suggested that we 
evoTutlouary theory ® 
between the biological urf ffS 

i — — -lalrttu' ihfl 


CeriainlyT th« J’’* 
political 


i!^l Ijiey.!Miufdpf'ovi&'a-.betier SSfy . moetewt^centuiy • adentific 


sciences. 

between political auo 
discourse In this ares is 
enough to wanant ^ 
.investigation. 


classIoMoiv ssstenj.' But eisfoatialN most' p^gtisis: Jntenx 

eachsdentljit fptind gi'tnaivtfMfes as he . ^Yoliition m .such ;a'^ wpy as to n 
watited,..W : . •'..■I •' . 'ii; ;.'natural. election go fonger obera^ 

. miu It t« on physiral^mah, fo/rlh^ya 


While It is,; e^y ;fo bridentaiTd : 

scientific MnaHon . with hqmaii thought of as old and 

yaiiatloQ, it is hard to see why, in view, . *1 . .we* .hPli that . scientists 

.'m^h^logical 

dUfleultl^i made race central' I although tiianv t-jiVTi ■yuwjn oasi 

'tditheir'kbt^ym ofihumah dlv^rsitv/ ' pla]^..^a‘ part’ ■ In Shortly after 

science. ■Eh?eiiriv « Batavia in June 1853 he 


lots.'d'f people In early nlnetwnth- 
century 'Eit^tihd iXtlkbep 'bn to- have 


7f- 


K "Heads pead" should nofob^re' 
ict that phibnbjp^:}nft^'ced.the 
vieWs'of. a generation of soiehtists'in 
Britain,' itKludlnfl marly te'adinjf 
etralutloblsts; SirhlTqrly,'* the- eugenics' 
movehient . of ^ Che early iwetitlbtb 
cehtunl which has often tedelyedshozi 
shrift nom. htstoribhsi waB;siippbrted 
by sbriie of (he flneit-Bcleniiats Of tbe 

.y V ^ 

M It is interesUpg that many aspeefs of 
racial ' sdeniMi 'particularly : • iUr 
'vocabulaiVf ishoiild! haVe bacbtria 'sb 



Rumphlus 0626- 
^Was a- wellreducated German 
ipahiralist Hanau. After three 
obscurt years, of sprvlce as a mercen- 
W roldier m Europe, he went out to 
(he East In 1652 as a military cadet 
iir-the service bf the -Dutch East 


"Indian Pliny" and the "blW ^ 

Ambon". _ aartbqii**<.£ 
Losses by 

shipwrecks prevented tl^ ^ 
of any of his 
his Ufetime. His 


was Msted to Ambon, where he 
.transferaed to- the.: tdril'- branchy and 
.where he rtmalned until his death. 

®!l***'id'ng rnciits hs a naturalist 
^^■T^cbWized by the highest auth- 

SIJS5* **o* always by 

Ambon). :He was soon r/ 

leaMO rrnirt anhuj, — • ... 


Ushed books on rfij 
(1705, 1711. 
history of Am^n 
great value ®«d in«w 

as iha j*vtrsir(S ffiven ftCm . 


himself to 


UUIV, 

deypfo aimseii lo 
XilfiBh- - Bora, fish. 

Ij;® He became biihd-ta idTO and 
l^ his ^fe hbd datlgKter in a die- 
W later. 

by^s 

4Mi.vbeliig.-Variou*lu. ' •• 


Mum 


great value and 
as the extra^ 
category in The 
Writings. 

Histoid ofthemes f# 

m'^0*87&3°329 7)- 
who edited and 
primarily a PP®‘ 
has made himsc'* 

relevant/ hiSloncalj^ 

Kterature, as 
aSl |n*lhft 


( 
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Palronaae and clientship are taken in 


Patronage and clientship are taKen m 
this lucia, elegant, scholarly and trail' 
reasoned study to be an asymmetrical 
relationship between unequals for the 
exchange of goods and sendees 
extendmg over some length of time. In 
Roman terms it involves the 
peiionnance of ojflda. which may 
describe strict moral obligations, or 
benefida, which may mean mere 
favours. Roman moralists indeed 


thought it proper to bestow beneficia 
without thought of recompense, and 
only on those who deserved them, but 


• '‘iii J: 


the deserving would be 'those who 
wouln repay materially when they 
could, and in any event with lasting 
gratitude. Friends too have redprocal 
obligations, and the distinction 
between friendship and patronage is 
hard to draw, since patrons would 
courteously style as friends those who 
were so far bebw them in social status 
as to be really their dependants. 
Richard P. Sailer tends to classify as 
patronage the support given by senior 
triendi to their juniors of (he same or 
much the same status who were 
destined to be their successors in 
eminence. This is patronage in a very 
attenuated sense, which inevitably 
.exists . in all sodelies,. as today in 
politics and many profeuions, and did 
not necessarily Involve dependence. 

In the Roman Republic the liobility, 
• It is commonly suppoaed, owed their 


suspicion of an all-powerful emperor. 
This gives some colour to the 
conception that the importance of 

S atronage declined in the Principate. 
aller refutes this: he might have gone 
further. The prevailing interpretation 
of Republican politics rests more on' 
endless repetition than on ancient 
evidence. As voters, gangsters and 
soldiers humbler Italians had often set 
at nau^t the wishes and interests of 
the nobility in response to the slogan of 
freedom (personal security and 
independence) and to the heme of 
material gains, cheap food dislriouted 
at public expense, grants of land by the 
state, remissions of debt. In the 
PiindpBte they had lost their political 
rl^ts anel could not resort to 
insurrection. Benefits, in so far as they 
were not assured by ' impartial 
administration of the law, could be 
obtained only by access to the emperor 
and those who had bis ear or possessed 
authority byhisiavour. Patronage then 
becomes more indispensable, and 
evidence for it actually multiplies, 
notably but not only in the city of 
Rome itself. It remains true that the 
patrons did not gain in power through 
their dependants. What did they get 
out of it? Sometimes gifts, but chiefly 


honour, dignity, prestige , to which the 
highest value was attached In antiquity, 
(n the Republic too that had probably 


been true; we hear most of client 
communities and individuals, in the 
provinces, who are also abundantly 
documented in the Principate, but they 
could never contribute much to 
political and milliaro power. “A man's 
social status was reflected in the size of 
this following." 


political dominance largely to (he mass 
bf ettents whom they could marshal as 
voters, in the asrambUea or even as 
- fighters in street'brawla or dvil wan. 

cOficentrl^d fn the '‘autocrat, ' and. 
floweddownwards/rom those faechose ' 
(0 honour. A subject who tried to 
establish his own power on a personal 
following could incur the fatal 


Sailer is rather too ready to accept 
modem conceptions of the patronel 
role of the emperor himself. Naturally 
he had hU own personal or family 
dients, having often been once a 
private magnate. But the suggestion 
that he was the universal patroi^aa no 
support in the evidence. Moreover, s 
patron was one from whom spedd 
faydnra were expected; the bstron of 
all would be the pafroh Of none. Of 
course the emperor bestowed 
innumerable ben^cla, ranging from 
offices and status to huge ^fts of 
money. But by advancing some, he 


Building on the ruins 


Russell Melggs 

6 v 8TAV llBRMANSfiN 

Ostia: Aspects of Rpmah' City Life 

26ipp. University of Alberta Press.' 
P888M066 8; 

Befdre Ibb Smhd ^orld War Ostia 
attracted few 'visitors and a meagre 
literature, llie excavations ha^ already 
.provided the first practical illustfation 
of ^he houslne revolution at Rome in 
the late 'Republh: and'eaife Empire, 
-but little attention was paid tb 'tnem 
outride Italy. The Intensive campaign 
of- 193M2 transformed the place of 
Ostia In ^inan studies. The excavated 
anil VvBS more than doubled; leaving 


inevitably disappointed others; and 
liberality (at the taxpayers' expense), if 
carried too far, entailed unpopular 
exactions. Sailer quotes a saying of 
Seneca that, protected by his 
benejicium, an emperor was secure in 
the love of his subjects. But beneficium 
does not always imply reciprocity 


mm 


. importance. New 11 At .Was throljirii dm 
.the developipent of the tOwh plan;' 
which is now seen; as the author of thit. 
book e^lains m detail, to hive 
; exjMindeo first to (he West arid'nol fhe 
■ eCa^riim.-New 


between friends or patrons and clients: 
Romans spoke of tlie benepciiim of a 
law, which secured rignis to all 


qualified persons. It was a general 
beneficence that would enable the 
emperor to rule securely with general 
consent. Sailer says that he was 
"expected" to bestow offices etc on his 
friends. But it was the mark of a good 
emperor to have friends chosen for 
nobility, talent and integrity; his 
position was weakened if he 'had 
unworthy "favourites". Desert was 
theoretically the criterion for benefits 
he bestowed on others. Thus> 
citizenship was granted to those who 
had really or supposedly rendered 
services to Rome, and immunities on 
men who had reached admitted 
distinction In certain professions. In 
actual fact of course fevours often 
flowed from imperial caprice, or were 
procured for their friends and clients 
by men of influence. 

The great merit of Sailer's book lies 
in his account of the working of 
Influence, not least in official 
wpointments. Unlike the Chinese, the 
Romans evolved no "impersonal 
mechanism" for filling posts in the civil 
administration or arm^ Sailer shows 
that the claims of seniority in 

P romotion are commonly overrated. 

hose of merit are harder to assess. 
The emperor rarely knew candidates at 
first hand and had to rely on Uie 
reedimriendations of others. This was 
also true of high officials making 
appointments themselves. "Referees’* 
praised their protigia only in very' 
general terms for “Integrity*^ (a virtue 
more often lauded than practised in a 
venal sodety). culture and industry. 

' Olven that what was desired in an 
. offidalwu(aiSallerrightly malntalnai 
"general experience ' and good 
.character” rather than "technical 
competence", which is seldom 
Illustrated in long public careers, tltis is 
not surprising. Inslmllardrcumstances 


modern referees often write in similar 
terms, and now, as then, the weight of 
their testimonials varies with the 
respect they themselves enjoy with 
whoever makes the appointment. 
What is alien to moderns is the candour 
with which Romans stress that if their 
candidate is selected they or other 
notables will be placed under an 
obligation to be repaid if possible, 
though in addressing the emperor they 
can only parade their own devotion 
and the favour he has already shown 
them. Stranger still, men had little or 
no compunction in using their 
Influence to expedite and even deflect 
the course of justice in the interest of 
Mends or clients. 

The network of patronage extended , 
as Sailer illustrates in his last chapter. 


to a;i aspects of ioiMfui .i. 

[straiion.ffenintervenSJS^ 
their own clients but for 
fnends. It was. Srilerffl 
suggests, through the paeffl 

conjectural. In the late 
patronage and its abiws 
richly documented. Perhaw^ 5 l 
argues, chwged andiUoi S 

Its growth, but this may be saE 

our sources for all iodTS 
institutional history are tbea ^ 
Aundam and cxofidtly iofonaS 
The indications that SUter fauS. 
collected and interpreted at leuilen 
no doubt of Its importance fa fc 
Principate. 


Birth of a bureaucracy 
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111 Leiacy of the Bolshevik 

Volume 1 of a Critical 
Hiiiory of the USSR 
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T>« dust-jacket of The Legacy of the 
telshevik Revolution quotes the 

S isexpressed by highly reputable 
newipapers and periodicals 


Three tens of tyrants 
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The Thirty at Athens 
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We are well supplied with sourde texts 
on the rdgime ot the Thirty in Athens, 
in 404-403 bc: in Xenophon's 


Hellenica we have the narrative of a 
man who lived under that rdglme; 
there are accounts in the histones of 
Diodorus Siculus and Justin, both (it is 
agreed) derived from the fourth- 
century writer Ephorus; there is 
another fourth-century version in the 
Aristotelian Alhenalon Politela\ and 
we have further material in law-court 
speeches, particularly that of Lysias 
i^lnat Eratosthenes. These narratives 
disagree, not only on the matters to be 
Included, aod on the truth about some 
of those matters, but also on tNe order 
In which some of the main episodes 
took place. 

Moat scholars liave concluded that, 


Mcavatloiu Inacrlptions had revealed 
the names of many trade guilds and had 
(htown light on some of their actlvitlesi 
but there wai very little eyldedce for 
the premises they occupied. Much 
mofe evidence' Is how available, 
Professor Hermansen hai examined 
the common features and Identifi^ 
many buildings that were anonymous. 
Most impressive In this field Is his 
examination of the Cassaiato di 
Temistoefe which he shows to be part of 
a laigef complex Which Indudes a 
temple on the Decumanus dedicated to 
the deified emperor Pertinax by the 
bilildera (fabri tlBnuarii). It mA b6 
- added that ' the ' 'oedlcalion - is 
particularly apt since Pertiphx is said to 
have ' got ms cognomen from hia 
pertinacity Ih the timberi-trade. The 
•attribution of the richly appointed 
Scuola del 'Dalano to the navfcuhrii 
fetl\er Man the: /abri TmM/er is also 
; copvlndng. ' .’.i. 

:pbip Is of the 

.iMdfenftm; pr Mth the A 

. .Tpcvn.^MndowsfodrBWlilbt'^ 

.sfrwt, garden or lnhe^ court,' froW 

UimAli -rAAMve ' 


one would have welcomed an 
explanation of what was intended by 
the replacement of timbers by the less 
Inflammable tufea in certain parts of 
buildings. , 

Those who are uofamlllar with Ostia 
might be advised to turn first to the 
more general chapters. A brief survey 
of all the bars, taverns and hostels la 
. Ostia serves as a peg to put together all 
thatiskndwn froip other sourcesof this 


democracy to "the ancestral 
constitution" was not required by 
Sparta In the peace treaty which ended 
the Peloponnesian War: soon after 
coming to power, the Thirty obtained 


type of building, their reputation, and 
the govemment'i attitude to them. 
Simuarly the fire risk is studied from 

S-l- a 


(he Qstian evidence, supplemented by ■ 
what. Is known of RrAan practice, 
enlivened by a description of fires 
in thirteenth century Constantinople 
quoted from a contemporary 
handbook for travellers; but one 
inisses a description of the '^bo, the 
fireman's most important equipment. 

.'Tljiisbopk Is adntirably produced; It- 


the support of a Spartan garrison and 
embarked on a reign of terror; In 
response to the objections of 
Theramenes, who had helped to bring 
the oligarchy Into being but was 
unhappy with the result, they produced 
a list of three thousand privileged 
dtlzeni and^ disarmed the remainder: 
they then eliminated Theramones and 
mrimled the unprivileged from the 
dty; . and after that Thrasybulus 
occupied Phyle and built up a force of 
democratic supporters to oppose the 
Thirty, 

Peter KrenU suggests that Ephorus' 
accouru of the ,Tnlr^ was derived 
partly from Xenophon and partly from 
that anonymous continuation of 
Thucydides, the . Helfenica Oxy- 
myncMa, and that the account in the 
Athenalon Politela was derived from 
H.O.\ H.O., where they can .be 
spared, is superior to Xenophon; so 
^ version of events in A. P . , ifdcrived 
front • deserves serious 

wnsideration.' Accordingly, Krentz 
•l^oves ^that , "the ancestral 


are haTidsomely d6corated,:'an 


B^fld the church :k ilmeitone well 
periii^ently bn an bid doll 

?y mpthet’s Ati^lled sorcery, . ' 

j^oW Wpman\^ ihe h»i b»k;pjicked 
hump ^between' the, hbuies - ' 

f'.^^eretfoe’ to these bebnle: 


constitution" was required by kn, 
the oligarchy was mild and 
intentioned at first; trouble bm 
~ when Thrasybulus occupj^F^,^ 
Theramenes was eliminstad b^ 
he wanted to broaden t^ badidh 

S ivemment in order to mM hi 
reat; after that the unpri4l^iR 
disarmed, and theThlr^be^u 
” ruthless and finally asked fNipjni 
ts from Sparta. ‘ 

<g In addition to the chaag I 
> perspective which reiults iroa h 
, . change in prefened source, Knoili 
further revisions to advinee. Us 
je strikingly, the oligarchic q 
. not simply a narrow oligadiybiiln 
jg an attempt to remodel the Albeai 
.g state on Spartan lines: thirty rah 
A size of the Spartan gerouBB; 

.( thousand was about the oanberdh 
„ Spartan “equals" In 404(tbiihpeibq 
.. too generous an estimate i! wt ii 
le I’ldge from their number ia 3?l),aj 
when the unprivileged Atheflluini 
.. expelled from the dty asd, Xmti 
JL believe^ forced to turn to aokr*” 
‘ the ' difference between toe 
thousond and the othen 
t, resemble that between 
"equals" and perloeci. 

m No ancient text defend* theT^ 
ni and it may bo that they do noi w 
)v ail the obloquy that has 
iA on thorn. However, Krealrtwyt 
»r built on sand. That Ephonu w* 
,d Athenalon Polltela have • 
id common is by no means cwwjw 
in A,P, is derived from lb« 
if OxyrhycHla Is pure 

S Ephorus agreed with Xmo^«? 

u order of the main evenli, wJ4 ■ 
d divergent order seems cMP 
d place the killing of ThorawWj^ 
f. and to exculpate him 

in the misdeeds of thoTJdrty'JjJB 

IP of Sparta can be seen In 

IS who acted as political agenhb^. 

)f democracy was overtfinnmj wg 
le Thirty arc best explained iff : 
account) as three wd 

, less than for Xenophon 

* story it appears to be 

have a common souree) lhe«WK 
n the privileged three 

partoftheorimnalollgaieh^^ 

*'• response to T^®**?*®**^*'^ 
le In building up hu fndjy^ 
™ proposes new restorrtpUffS 
'® dates . for a pair 
® Inscriplloits, but wfoW 

anomaileshehasmtfodowD^ 

» He has gone about 

ingenuity, but the rowk »r 
u persuasive. . . • 

As (he first In an 


Professor T* 1 “o for 

and-whlte Illustration^, so 

Promotion of '0 

Gordon .Square,. ' 


vibtn the whole work, including 
Brtsumsbly the eventual Volume Two 
MiheEngilih translation, appeared in 
Pnoces decade ago under the title La 
Mihi klath. ft ts a chorus of praise, 
liih the QuinzMne Uttiraire affirming 
ihn it was “the most important book or 
the year", fully comparable to Das 
Met. The finlish publishers acclaim 
^"ihe critical marxist history of 
ib( USSR of any breadth or 
Kitolanhip to have appeared". 

Ids disappointing, therefore, to find 
ilul by far the greater part of the 
preuai volume consists or little more 
ihu an uncritical repetition of official 
sylbology and a collection of cMchds 
botrawea, with or without acknow- 
UgHnent, from the writings of 
Bukharin, Rakovsky and 
tbe »4alled “left opposition" 
nerally. Roussel's basic theme, like 
ikofhis teachers, is the revolution's 
failure, for which he perceives two 
ftuulBnentBl reasons: its premature- 
m snd its bunaucratization. It was, 
h hh view, premature In Russia and 
nuld have been anywhere else at the 
tiine, Dot for political or social or even 
tetAOEDic reasons, Imt because the 
Kdinological level reached by industry 
wywhere was still too low: capitalist 
oodltlons of production had not yet 


reached the peak of their efficiency 
and, hence, were not yet ready to 
be susperseded by socialism 
Consequently, after a short interlude 
of proletarian democracy and workers' 
control of industry, the bureaucracy 
started inking over, until eventually, 
^ 1929-30, it became the ruling class. 
The proletariat no longer controlled 
the means of production, the Soviet 
Union ceased to be a workers' state 
and “the capitalist mode of production 
wos reintroduced". 

Roiisset never asks himself the 
question whether the workers' state, in 
the shape of a genuine workers' control 
•of industry, really existed in Lenin’s 
time, the time of “war communism" 
much admired by Rousset for its 
socialistpurity. Officially it did, and he 
accepts this as a fact, just as he accepts 
that Lenin's true aim was "a broad 
workers' democracy", and that “all 
power to the soviets'' was not a slogan, 
meant (like workers' control) to 
disorganize and weaken opponents, 
but a serious goal to be achieved 
and consolidated as a permanent 
institution, Rousset even asserts that 
"war communism" took on the (ask of 
agricultural collectivism, though in 
actual fact the relevant decree passed 
in February 1919 was never seriously 
applied. By 1927, long after “war 
communism" had passed into history, 
the collective and state farms did not 
even cover two per cant of the sown 
area. ‘ 

Together with Trotsky and the "left 
•opposition", Rousset sees the 1920s as 
dominated by the kulaks or “rich" 
peasants, though, wisely, he does not 
attempt to define exactly who they 
were (neither did Lenin, it should be 
added), how rich they had to be to fit 
into that category or, Indeed, whether 
wealth haa anything to do with it (very 
little or nothing at ml. In the opinion of 
those who preferred a poUttcal or a 
social definition). Whoever they were, 
in Rousset's (and Trotsky's) estimation 
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Jeremy Waldron 

i IwraEV Pavl (Editor) 

iJgAa Nt^! Essays on Anarchy, 
l^wdUlopIn ' 

i Blackwell. £18 (paperback, 
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Anarcfiy, State and 
^ MSI/) was published in 1974. It 
. I ® phrase which 

■Jraltiy describes its reception; 

■'urUveriwUy hostile acclaim” 
JJMclowi. Almost none of the 
In the main political or 
lournals showed any 
liny for the main position that 
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they were an emanation of the New 
Economic Policy (NEP), and, being 
protected by the bureaucracy, they 
became a social force, pressing for the 
denationalization or the land, 
concentrating in their hands “most of 
the harvests and revenues" , infiltrating 
“the apparatus of control" and 
reducing the poorer peasants to the 
status of "agricultural workers or 
unemployed labourers". It is 
interesting to compare this view of the 
Russian “rich" peasants* power and 
influence in the 1920s with the 
revealing fact (hat in 1925 peasant 
households wealthy enough to employ 
hired labour formed just 1 .9 per cent of 
the total number. Nevertheless, 
Rpusset remains convinced of the 
kulaks' power and thinks, or at least 
repeats with the Trotskyists of the 
timCj that with the rich peasant 
dominating the agricultural scene, the 
urban worker "dispossessed of his 
theoretical and practical rights of 
control", and the free market restored 
through NEP, the socialism introduced 
by the revolution was at an end. 

Stalin buried it. Thie, he put an end 
to NEP and all its works, stepped up 
mdustrializBlIon, prevented any 
‘denationalization of the land by a 
vigorous poliQi of collectivization and 
exterminated the kulaks - all useful 
measures in Rousset's estimation, but 


affected. By naming as victims of 
Stalin's terror only the members of the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party and other establishment figures. 
Khrushchev exempted “the upper 
bureaucracy" from responsibility for 
the crimes commltlea. Post-Stalin 
suvernments, like all governments, 
found themselves, for good or ill, in the 
power of current scientific and 
technological development. If they did 
not abolish labour camps altogether, 
they at least shut down a number of 
them, but this was because 
“administrative compulsion - as a 
regulator of production - was rejected 
by the new technical infrastruirture'': 
camps became “a majoi obstacle" (o 
development. However, science, 
which . made possible the new 
technology and hence the growth of 
productive forces, required complete 
intellectual freedom for its de- 
velopment, and the scientific intelli- 
gentsia, which began by criticizing the 
management of tne economy, ended 
with a demand for political 
democratization. The government's 
■(“bureaucracy's") response has been 


repression and a move towards the re- 
establishment of Stalinism. This. 
Itousset thinks, it is unlikely to achieve 
since it would involve large-scale re- 
introduction of concentration camps, 
which would go "against the social and 
technological demands" of a modern 
economy. Only an extremely critical 
internal situation and “a violent 
reversal of the world conjuncture" - an 
unclear condition - could force the 
Soviet bureaucracy to disregard these 
demands. 

None of (his adds much to the 


criticism and analysis of the Soviet 
rdgime as voiced oy the communist 
left. This is not, perhaps, surprising 
since Rousset is nimsetf a founding 
member of the Trotskyist movement, 
but it limits (he book's interest or 
usefulness. However, to be feir, it may 
be too early to pass judgment on a 
work on the basis of its first volume 
only. Besides, its style, turgid and 


occasion, deprives (lie contents of 
much of their meaning. Perhaps 
Volume TWO will be more fortunate. 


Liberty before all 


which deprived the "left opposition" of 

“any political programme". Stalin, beOlirey dEmpSOIl 
after all. "was continuing the work of . 


after all. "was continuing the work of 
the revolution". The trouble was that 
he was doing so “with barbarous 
methods": state terror and the plmical 
liquidation of the opposition. These 
methods undermined all the 
revolutionary . gains of the Stalinist 
rdgime since they “provoked a social 
growth of the oureaucracy" which 
"supplanted the proletariat" as the 
ruling class, 

On this view. Khrushchev's de- 
stalinlzation merely scratched the 
surface, since the bureaucracy was not 


2? m«dlcar^"JT"8 Hkerights to 
^ticatlon.'a job, a 
even 






these natural properly rights, not to 
violate them in the name of social 
welfare. Thus schemes for social 
redistribution ore excluded; niul the 
most that the Nozlckion “minimal 
state” is prepared to offer Its poor or 
crippled citizens is the giiorantee that 
their property rights, such us they are, 
will be enforced by the state too, 
whether they con pay for it or not. 

Summarized in this way, it is hard to 
see why the book should be regarded as 
‘unusual, let alone brilliant. As Brian 
Barry noted in an acerbic review, the 
book's conclusions "articulate the 
prejudices of the average owner of b 
nlling station in a smBlI town in the 
Midwest who enjoys grousing about 
paying taxes and having to contribute 
to welfare scroungers .... The only 
thing that is new is that these views are 
beiira expressed by sonTeone who 'is a 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard.” 

But Nozick bad exposed a lacuna In 
modern thinking about equality and 
social Justice. People had been writing 
as (hough ownership and concepts like 
earning, producing, desert and 
.entitlemenl simply didn't matter in 
polltlcel philost^ny, as though (bey 
didn’t even need to be taken into 
account. (Rawls, for example, simply 
assured us that (he important choice 
was between some form of equality and 
aggregative utilitarianism.) I4ozick's 
conlriDutlon was to force us to think 
out what, if anything, we could say to 
someone who toox. the bard line 
against equality. He provided ap 
elegant account of the shape and 
structure of the alternative view (a 
historical entiUement theory of 
justice), committed himself to It and 
challenged us to say why we were sure 
such a theory must be wrong. In this, 
he has done a service to political 
philosophy which ndther the hostile 
reaction to ASU nor (he Indulgent 
extravagance of his. later writ jn 
' philosotmy ' (the . mammoth Phtio’ 
sophiad Expmnado^) can diminish. ; 


literature and to Indicate, by Judicious 
choice ami juxtaposition of articles, the 
way in which the various lines of 
criticism can be developed nnd related 
to one another. 

In its aims the volume is largely 
successful. Uie articles chosen fall Into 
three groups. Some present a critical 
overview ot (he work and an evaluation 
of the general tendency of Nozick’s 
argument: in this class the strongest 
seems to bo Tliomas Scanlon’s 
excellent "Nozick on Rights, Liberty 
nnd Property”. Others focus more 
sharply on a particulor argument and 
critiaze it closely. Cheynoy Ryan’s 
examination of the so-called "Wilt 
Chamberlain" argument stands out 
here, although one wishes that space 
could have oeen found for G. A. 
Cohen’s "Robert Nozick and Wilt 
Chamberlain” {Erkeiyitnls, 1977), 
which Is easily the best discussion of 
this argument (hat has appeared. The 
third group is the most Interesting: it 
comprises papers which set out from a 
critique of Nozick and expand the 
discussion into new areas.' Judith Jarvis 
ThomsoD bn rights; in1u»l fGizher on 
enti^feiieuriarareatlrity, and -David’ 
Lyons oh abonginal claims to land, are 
the outstanding examples of this class. 

A curious feature of the .Nozick 
debate Is that the, man himself has 
never seen fit to rewnd in print to 
criticismi of ASU. CniU is In marked 
contrast to Rawls, who; since 197J , haa 
made , several conU-lbutlona to the 
debate about A Theory of Jusucei) 
Perhaps Nozick can be criticized for 
this: pnifosophy thrive on debate and 
exchange, aiuTmuch qf- the progreu 
that is made In the riibject nowadayses 
made in continuing dialogue in the 


David Spitz 

The Real World of Uberallsm 
232pp. University of Chicago Press, 
£14. 

0 226 76973 9 

Pew political terms ever mean the same 
thing to all of (heir users. It is just too 
tempting to stretch the attractive words 
to cover one's own position, and to 
stretch the nasty words to include one's 
opponents. (Does “fascist" nowadays 
mean anything more than “holding 
political views with which the speaker 
strongly 'disagrees'''?) Even so, the 
word “itberar has bad unusuolly bad 
luck. It isn't merely that some people 
use it as little more than a vague 
expression of approval: in America it 
has octunlly come to stand for 
something like the o|raosite of its 
etyntolojpcal sense. A raw years ago 
the Profesfor of Jurisprudence at 


people to recoil from tlie principle of 
non-interference with others' freiroom, 
his examples are picking one's teeth in 
public and "wearing inappropriate 
dreu”. We have all learned a lot in (he 
past (wo decades. The ' non- 
interference principle now is about 
freedom to take (and sell) drugs, to 
abort, to proselytize for the Moonies; 
and it is hard to imagine a time when 
toothpicks raised a political problem. 
Another thing we have learned Is that 
the one-man-one-vote system doesn't 
cause Leviathan to dissolve - it only 
changes Leviathan's behaviour- 
patterns. According to Spitz, “the 
coming of democracy has converted 


the state from the agent of a privileged 
few to the agent of the whofo'.' . Wopid . 
any thinking .person make such ah 


'Oxford 


American) defined a 


asieilloh' .wTlhout longue In cheek 
today? 

More interesting than these rather 
dated chapters are the parts of the 
book in which Spitz discusses the 
emergence, since the mid-1970s, of 
various thinkers of the New Riglu. 
They horrify him; they are carnivores, 


made in . continuing dialogue in the 
public fohim. In any case,ntl$ silence 
has constrained the editor to include a 
oBDcr that Nozick wrote three years 


For thi$ reason. Jeffrey; Paul^ 
collection of essays on ASV ia a 
dcMrved tribute (oKozick's work. It tfc 
obviously modelled . on Norinan 
Danieirs ccdIection| ReAftng flowlr, 
aha has mu^ the same purpose:;, to 
guide indents tbrcM^ an .extedsive 


hejbre ASU was published. Tbe^per 
!rerohstructsand critics Ayri Rand a 
•argument for capitalism based onjhe 
necessity of egoism. It Is no doubt a 
. fascinating pleoBi but Ite Inters Ilea 
imaihly in the context.of (he ^rtiestfc 
SduabDles of (he American libertarian 


liberal as someone who values equality 
over freedom when the two idoafs 
conflict. "Llberor in the US, in foci, 
commonly functions ns a euphemism 
for "socinlist", still an unmentionable 
word in much of American society. In 
Britain the connotation of individual 
freedom from state contfol has never 
treen lost, but the word has become so 
confosing that It seems to be little used 
nowadays. 

David Spitz believes in liberalism, 
sees it as losing ground in 
contemporary American society to less 
attractive poRlieal ideals, and aimsfo 
launch a “counterattack, against 
liberalism's enemies". But yrhat 
liberalism is Spitz defertding? The first 
commandment in his . “Qedo for 
liberals” runs, uncompromisingly, 
“Esteem liberty above all other values, 
even over equality and lusliM.:';.VW 

if mot anarchistic social ideal: Hut 
elsewhere Smtz puts. a 'veiy . different 
' gloss on his liberalism: “contemporary 
uberals turn to a positive versipn pf 
the state and countenance wlde.rule^ 
making a(^vity..> the praifivestaie.;. , 
employs an eg^forlan form .Of power 

one mail, ond vote r? to counterget 
those ntdic^ disparities^ espo^l|y 
. economic. -differeni^es,. that Intenere 
with genuine. Individual freedom of 
choice?. The use of state: power to 
equalize beople'a economic. Situations ' 
political aim which can legftljTintelj/ . 
be advocated, but to suggeat that . 
aim flow from the decjsion’fo esteem 
: liberty over ccuality-, can lead (o 

[nothing but confusion- : ’ r: 

’ Much of SpiUt's book consists of . 
piebes that . originally: . appeared, Jw 
•aKail-rtagazInes Inthe early 
:'If hh often seemB to dodge toCi nw 
conflicts that ’sAd between ;^ ; 


and SjUtz ts a herbivore. UnfortqnateW 
he is veiy selective in his coverage. He 
has a fair amount on Friedri^ Hayek 
(an honorary member of (he New 
Kiglit even if ho was born in the 
nineteenth centu^), and a. lot on 
Robert Nozick, blit lie nowhere refers 
to Milton Friedman's son David 
(whole advocacy of e stateless or neB^ 
stateless capItalUt society is a good 
deal more consistent and, persuasive 
than Nozick's), and he mentions 
Murrsy Rothbsrd just onccg dlsirnssiiu * 
him briefly as a “so-called libertarian" 
- (hough ft w^d be'difficult to go 
further than .Rothbard in adhering To 
Spitz's ^nciple of esteenililg Uber^ 
above .Quality, anti justice. . 

; Spitz notices bow the amergence of 
lively prd-capltaifst ipcJal'Ihbught-bss ' 


l^n . •Bccdthpaitied : by. :a . sudden 
ei^rnasB ^.-010 0011 of American . 

(forig^fol varipty. This is happenf^^ 
quite a large scale now. It raises on 
obvious ptoblein, and as far as 1 em 
aware S|Htz is the first. to have drawn 
public attentiorl. to' it. Nevertheless 1 
oeUeve he.exaggerates'the danger that 
corporate .!. mronsge'. will-, -givq ^ 
^conservative-' thinkers an influence'. 
Ihet they coiild not have atttlneti 
without • it; ; A lot :.6f ; righiiwing - 
academics ' are currently^ ' bmpgr ' 
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W M 'ASU la a Sbbics of the American Ubertarian.y^ 

nght.; whk 


two or three otlierpspers which pursue 
(he issue) threatens to distort and 
undermine the general 8|^ of aft 
ibrtjc^sc excellent oollectlpn. ; 


imre both nicer add tnqre prbspei^;; 

ih mys which iH(|8ked.the8e''co;ifKct8 

from all of W. It IS tofodtoiriStic|tpat 
whM ^tzvts))lji (0 ilTustnite the )Hnda 
of'loa&dme’’ behaviodf'whlchcaufie 


dof^raflbns.leoti pot to he skilled at 
iuti&ng eitii^ ischolanmp ;or. literary 
(alOrit.lh the Ibng Tun ideas succeed of • • 
'fall on ■their mefitSt rather' than..by. 
refStUence (ib: .the weight pf dollars 
backing' tbem. . 

. s' Diitid.SpitZ died shortly bfafoie the 
mdti'uB^pf of thfo book waSready for - 
publication.; A few. passa^ were- 
. written upjry his widow froiiiLlils notes, 
rnM tife eodi% the book is in 

it'll' iinflolriied.' state',' Spitz' would .. 
pfdbably " haVe ellmlitdtM various 
•repetltibns and'. . iftcbntisteneles 
between the reprinted earlier articles, 
and improved the new material. 
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David Buxton 

The Wooden Churches of Eastern 
EuroperAit Introductory Survey 
4nSpp. Cambridge University Press. 

0 521 23786 6 

In 1934, when there were few such 
things about, a young English traveller 
publwed a book on Ruuian medieval 
churches. The book has figured in the 
appropriate bibliographies ever since, 
but it seemed curious that none other 
was forthcoming from its author's pen 
to supplement it over the ensuing 
years. In fact, the author was busy 
e^where and with other things. The 
book which he now publishes five 
decades later was well worth waiting 
for. Only an incidental phrase in its 
conclu^ng pages (a reference to an 
axolotl) reveals that an entomologist's 
career Intervened between these two 
Cambridge publications. 

David Buxton's new book takes him 
back to the Soviet Union, and in 
preparation for it fl972-75) he 
reverted to his earlier role ns Iramler. 
Out ills canvas is broader, while his 
focus Is more precise. Almost the 
•whole of Eastern fiUTope is Included in 
his study; and it is almost exclusively 
the wooden architecture - more 
precisely, the wooden diurch 

architecture - of the region which is his 
concern. At the same lime, althot^ 
be is dealing largely with the legacy of 
medieval times, the surviving 

monuments limit him largely to that 
Kiest age of woodpn architecture which 
begins Id the seventeenth century and 
rises to its apogee in the eighteenth; . 

Re ^ves his wdrk the unassumiim 
^title, "an' introductory survey . 
False modesty 7 one might ask, when 
Its bniT ' buodeed oi «o- pao^ . ate 


Russian, North Russian, Finnish. 
Polish or Romanian wooden church 
architecture may be found, though not 
usually in En^ish: whereas such a 


Strzygowski, 


indirect influence he pays generous if 
carefully qualified inoute, David 
Buxton is not seeking to establish any 
alternative theory about the nature of 
European architecture, still less of the 
European mind. On the contrary, his 
approach is sober, tentative, 
pragmatic; and while he presents the 
relevant evidence with due care, he 


and even then only in passing. Rather ' This in turn involves the relation- Indeed, the more isnig uj 

is it the niorpholMy of style in each ship between locally developed and monument, the greater his 

milieu which^iiscinmes Buxton above mtemational iJIiSl SlTtf tl* 

all Hence the space devoted to Byzantine or Baroque. Buxton s delights m the achievement, 

building techniques and their conclusions in either case are never largely anonymous craftsmen^ 

evolution, especiSly the techniques doctnnaire. Wiereas, with cajefol work he describes. ButjiisS? 
required for structures using solid, qualifications, he will allow for the nature of a survey to mi! 

horizontal logs (in Sirzygowski's influence of wood on mason^ “PPfec'ation. rather than to jffi 

terminology, Blockbau, in Buxton’s, structures in Northern Russia, he will Aesthetic entena for the apS 

blockwork). In convincing terms he equally note the reveise in respect of of these buildings are uWlk 

traces the development of rectangular Poland. And whereas it would only be granted, and the aut hm inA 

into octagonal buildings, of octagonal natural to expect a dominant contents himself with only (he ^ 
towers into domes. Byzantine influence in the Ukrainian of evaluations. We readrfa- vu” 

. , plains after centuries of adherence to composition" or of someihiiwX! 

The simplest buildings can be of Eastern rite, he detects "pleasing to the eye": occaSnS? 


In love as in war 

and relevance, but with by Craig Ferguson and Charlton 

m p Matheson /S!. ''"povenshmem. Hinman, who conclude that it was set 


history of the whole. horizontal logs (in iirzygowsiu s iniiuence ui wuuu j 

™ ... . . terminology, Blockbau, in Buxton s, structures in Northern Russia, he will 

Atthesameiime.itisasurveyinthe biockwork). In convincing terms he equally note the reverse in respect of 
best sense of the term, unlilce the traces the development of rectangular Poland. And whereas it would only be 
turbulent Strzygowski, lo who^ into octagonal buildings, of ociagonal natural to expect a dominant 
indirect influence he pays generous ,ij domes. Byzantine influence in the Ukrainian 

carefully qualified tribute, David plains after centuries of adherence to 

Buxton is not seeking to establish any The simplest buildings can be of Eastern rite, he detects 

alternative theory about the nature of interest (and some Ruthcnianchurehes cQ^paratively little of it. However 
European architecture, still less of the are described as “endeanngly tentative the conclusions he draws 
European mind. On the contrary, his intimate"). But the book also provides findings, they could provide 

approach is sober, tentative, a timely reminder that the study of correctives in a numoer of related 
pragmatic; and while he presents the these buildings is not as periphery to Yhus the influence of Ukrainian 

relevaxa evidence with due care, he the history of architecture as it has too garoque tm the so-called Moscow 
prefers to withhold judgment rather often been allowed to remain. Indeed, goroque at the turn of the seventeenth 
than press his findings into the service among them are to be found "some of eighteenth centuries has been well 
of any one established view. the most impressive and beauhfol established over the years: but fresh 

Of particular Importance is Buxton’s structures in all Europe". Names lue consideration could now be given to 

categorization of the structures he Knvka and j^oviOTOsk^^ contribution made by the wooden 

describes. In this respecl he is not need to be added lo the giructjires of Ihc ^tem Ukraine to 

helped by the shifting and often the development of each in turn. 

arffirarv^Dolitical boundaries of Europe’s architectural achievement. . swi,. 


of any one established view. 

Of particular Importance is Buxton’s 
categorization of the structures he 
describes. In this respecl he is not 
helped by the shifting and often 
arbitrary political boundaries of 
Central ana Eastern Europe. Ethnic 
boundaries are much more to Ihc 
point, and Buxton impressively reveals 
the integrity and importance of the 
local traditions developed by such 
peoples as the adventurous Lemks 
Qdivi^d between Poland, Slovakia and 
die western reaches of the Soviet 
Union) or the more conservative 
Boyte (formerly in Poland, now in the 
Ukraine). In turn, the character of 
such local traditions is determined less 
by whether they are Eastern European 
(indeed the book revels that there can 
be no question of an essential "Eastern 
European” style), but rather by 
reference to the rite of the relevant 
builders and patrons. Thus the book 
divides naturally and justiflBbly into 
studies of OrUiodoxAJniat, Catholic 
and Protestant styles. In Buxton’s 
words: "The all-important foctor is 


Necessarily, Buxton thus broachra 
the vexed question of the nlationship 
between wood and masonry buildings. 


and eighteenth centuries has been well 
established over the years: but fresh 
consideration could now be given to 
die contribution made by the wooden 
structures of the Eastern Ukraine to 
the development of each in turn. 

David Buxton manifestly enjoyed 
his search for the surviving buildings in 
countries and couatrysUfk which (as 
often as not) are dimcult of access. 
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«« «»8lous affiUation, which may or may 
' mostc^To^rid!!) }llus%tidfon^^ Trils ia not lo 'aay thi’f ^Itur^dal 


contents himself with only (he ^ 
of evaluations. We readofa“deE 
composition" or of someihiM^ 
"pleasing to the eye": occaSafi 
learn of an "aitistictfsB 
"Commodity, firmness and deW 
were the qualities Sir HeoryiE 
sought in fine architectURi aflhg 
"delight" and even "comiD 0 (li(^J 
given less consideration m he 
questions of structural "Gninieii*. 

• Firm though they br, fo 
magnificent structures caaDoi 'b 
remain vulnerable. Ihroudwit h 
ages they have bera soltot 
destruction by fire. The tnoU 
century , with its wan, its soMr 
campaigns and (in regard to then 
extinct and much reoe^ wsofa 
syn^gues) Us antisen^ la 
artinci^y and often oobkM) 
reduced their number to a uiu 
degree; many of the buildiiiiiiU 
Buxton photographed in the iWii 
no longer to be found. Morei^ 
however, it has also devhd coiaiu 
measures. The proliferalloa^opa 
air museums, albeit at the oofl i 
depriving buildlnp'of iheli 
and their natural nabilat, bu pul! 
eased both the conservalinusn iii 
the traveller's task. David BuxKii 
clearly in two minds about Rd 
conservation. There is no doubt dHili 
has found much to admlit ia it 
museums of L’vov, KievorSeumaa 
At the same time he feels impelMi 
end his excellent and sdni^ 
produced work with a pdin 
comment on his momipMi 


X, P. Matheson 

A. R. HumpiiRISVS (Editor) 

mIicIi Ado About Nothing 

237np. Methuen. £11.50 (paperback. 

M17990 8 _ _ __ 


Documentation (from post>1924 refer- by one compositor, casting off his coov 
ence books such as Tilley's Dictionary “ Shakespeare's own manuscript Tne 
of Proverbs) replaces quotation. presence of actors’ rather than 
u • ... , characters' names in some auarta 

It IS sumnsina in a apAaflu - t. e „ r 


revisina nn 


0 416 1 7990 8 piay. and old Arden editors to identify the 

^ I lie present text IS based, in common copy for the quarto as a theatrical 

?^l?”S!ered since Theobald ™ "«Uher speaks nor is spoken to) 

^ in 171 ^ ?« “the Seventeen copies survive, without suggested to Dover Wifion that 

gSta'if »r™pt Ehe ShScoea.* w« nerhan, an 

fapht yftt i nn of obscure and difficult 
ones; and an Inquiry into the Beauties 
iiidDefectsof&mpoBltion". In these ;> 
unns Much Ado About Nothing 
s relatively straightforward 
i^, There is general scholarly 
tMffi nen t on the important matters of 
Ste, text and sources; and the play’s 
(Mtinuing theatrical popularity might 
Inply B similar coherence and 
(ouuKncy of oitical response. , 

A. R. Humplueys’s revision for the ^ 
aew Arden Litton of Grace R. M 
Tniieiy's 1924 Arden Much Ado does ^ 

001 represent tiie kind of fundamental 
renluation of the play in the light of 
nnr knowledge and new opinion that . 
his been required of some recent ^ 

(Alois. Most of the factual considera- 


But (hese very inconsistencies now 
to make it more likely that we are 
dealing with Shakespeare^ own "foul 
papers , a partly unrevised draft 
containing a number of unrealized 
authorial intentions and some typical 
authorial imprecision in stage- 
directions (as at V.3 "and three or 
four with tapers"). After some 


pKwat emlor sometimes needs to do 
Domore than reconsider, re-order, and 
ruArose long-established conclusions, 
laecootinuous debt to the work of his 
(Kdecessor, particularly in the illus- 
intive. material of the commentary, 
«b(re many notes are taken over 
dnoil verbatim, is properly acknow- ’ 
kd|e(l by Professor Humphreys In his 

G ice. Other original notes are dras- 
y abbreviated to reduce the 
uunntof secondary Illustration: nine- 


''lii ■■ 
-rJ I:';! 

k iPi.- - 


most csreToi^'n6!l) illustratidfo. if an 
introductfon, it is cortafniy not a 
perfonctoo' one. Yet introduction It 
necessarily remains, since it would be 
difficult to cite another work which 
covers quite this ground. Particular 
studies of Uknunian, Carpatho- 


factors are of primary interest to the 
author. On the contrary, references to 
such things are disappointinMy rare. 1l 
is significant that it Is only In the 
discussion of Protestant builatngs that, 
the question of acoustics is mentioned,. 


77ie Uile 


A A' , 


eUhteenth-century church at Rdwnia, near Ustrzykl Doinc, 
mmief, reproduced from the book rtvle\ved here. 


••pommodlfw’** i «ugicvmiQa m reauce me 

In some rt least of the comljl 

surveyed village churches Wfll} J^ofqpmmentaryoncfo^^^^^ 
olarfoatDartSthespIriliitilifcil reduced to nineteen. 

K-!?nE?‘i!rir whitS ihev Ktti dlscurdveness Is curbed to 



for use in the theatre - althou^ this 
aspect of the copy's history is inevitably 
more obscure than its fate in the 
printing-shop. Common features and 
common errors in the next printed 
version, the Folio of 1623, seem a clear 
indication of derivative status, despite 
differences affecting stage-direcllons, 
act divisions, the omission of five short 

S 8, and many minor textual 
ns, presumably the result of 
someone marking upacopy of the 1600 
quarto. - 

Humphreys, without abandoning 
the general procedure of mod- 
eraization, commits this edition 
strongly to the quarto, particularly to 
its pattern, in contrast to the folio, of 
relatively light punctuation: "However 
much or nttle Q's punctuation is 
actually Shakespeare's U often serves 
his dramatic purposes expressively. 




. 1 .! 


With benefit of clergy 


'■Villi' ■ 

bm\ 






;j if j [j. ! ! I '• s. 


Robin Cormack 

' HBNRy'.hf^oumii.^^^^ 

:Arf iuid EloquenM Iq 
148pp', pius'Ul b1aek-ahd-w!iite . 
fildstratiOnS. Oulldford: Prh&ton < 

UhlversUy Press. i^.80. 
d m 03$72 p : . 

Ihe old view thatByzantine.iirt was'an 
unchanting ’’style" piodiibed for over a 
' 'thousand years is no Ibn^ acceptable. 

(if not dead). It has been rqilac^ by; iweiiin cencui 
thei^cpgtalflonaCsubtlebptrighlficant. humanism in 
shiftt of ' exQkeuion ; Within * a nourish^ by i 
conservative culture. Ills one thing for literary clami 


"■ ■■■•' Byzantine cultural expression from 

Antiquity arid to argue that changes in 
art were initiated according' to 
' ■ prineiples of composition in line with 
classical ..rheforic. The way he 
. ' ' . formulates this underlying theme can 

. be well exemplified by hu analysU of 
ite . Byzantine portrayals of the 
^ton. < Lamentation over the Dead Girist, a 
. scene which, he says^ best illustrates 
"the humanistic [acl tendendes of 
Byzantine an,' after iconoclasm". 
rtWBsan Magulre.sees the:prdgrea'ssively more 
prover a emoHonaJ i treatment of .. the- scene 
ceptal^. (whidi accelerated iri the course obhe 
la^ by; twelfth century) as' showing "how 
mneant . humanism in Byzantine art wu 
ithln * a nourished by the bidden currents of 
tningfor literary clasuciam, which flowed frpm 
changes the sdioolroom into the hyhins and 


these relationshlpB dueiv« to be Kurblnovo (In YugosIavin), the Christ 
raptor^ Bui, It dmst be said, not all child held In the arms of the Virgin in 


the suctions made here are equally the apse somehow minors the p«e of 
^ to accept the soul of the Virgin herself as held by 
they are Qjrlst in the scene of the Kolmesis 
w f which, was painted on the west wall of 
loillu^tethekmdotproblcms which this basilica. This visual Interpretation 
are raised. Is not easy to accept, but it is used in 

The popular group of saints, the support of a daim that the rhetorical 
Forty Mart^. of Rebaste, play a antithesis lay behind the 

prominent role in the araument. of such decorative schemes. 


play that part in the srarilBuros' 
tile people for which they ^ 
created and evolved. Museum sb 
ore useful, but 1 hope 
never come when every wmjj 
wooden church is a musouni pw 
and nothing more. 


bond to suppose that Ih 
of expression to be foun 
sermons were far leu 


"Tivo Female DnMceM" 0589) by a. uuontafentt, an musirailon taken 

Between postscript and prelude 


B. Buontttlenti, on illustration taken 


the art historian to reawnize change the schoolroom into the hymns wd 
oyer IliO' perl^ (whether thew are sermons of the Byzantine church, and 


wgfnblpia,. ultimately ii)lo jts.art". 




Byzenft^ is thaHtBR^|it4 
' (irf from .the ^ the 


aoclasm" prominent role in the argument, 
rely more MNddre. daUni foat;^er.the end of 
he- Iconoclasm in 843, artists presenting 
irsebf the mpents radically changed 

Ina "how pr^oua conventions for deplcuiig 
art was the martyrdpm, and that the change 
iirrenU of occurred thcoueh thie InflueAce of 
>wed from fourth-centtiry Patristic sermons;- ih 
yhins and pe^od, he argues, -the 

lurch and martyi?, freezing to death on the Ice of 
’ a Jake, were shown in impassive poses 
•Iv • ftid’ <rfPTay?r,whcTCBiinthetepthccntury 
dibuldbe . 4W«^^P^S5a> :ho^ 
iffiportartt .W^“'*Jt®P®*b:ayed.M^ 


MaMw T pa vewetwaa 

Is not easy to accept, but it is used . in 


sermons were «« , nifirik 

artists and to the public 
words of familiar byram; bj W I 


or ramiiiiir nyiu ^ 
not explore this AtBijft , 
te the care he takes to ouwg 


Trevor R . Griffiths 

l4ns Potter (General Editor) 
of Drama In 

“llhh; Volume IV 1613-1660. 

J!?pp. Methuen. £25. 

W3050X 

•J|!ee lU.lhceptiQ the value of The 


the main conslderntion of Middleton is Richard Hoslcy's joist-by-Joist analysis 
in a section on satiric drama; Platonic of theatres from tiie eailiei work, nut 
masques, Platonic love and Pastoral this policy also means that there are no 
plays are discussed as separate topics; substniilial discussions of Inigo Jones's 
the masque and the relationships contributions to the development of 
between public nnd private the English theotre, and that John 

E eKormnnees form a constant thread, Webb Is mentioned only once, 
ut the Issues ore dealt with plMemcol. tIio illustrations, which might have 
Despite the ronstraints Kathleen illuminated the examination of 
McLuskie produces some good mnsaues and staoine eoniiderablv are 
individual discussions. In partIcujSr of S?® dlSffn“^ Sre 
the relationship between printed text faur^lar but Impotuint enou^ to 
and stege action, as exemplified in justify reproduction, but severalof the 
stage directions. portraits are rather uninformative. 

The period after 1642, when Three of the plates of masque costumes 
organized Drofessional theatre was have been badly captioneo so that their 


, 1 .* n« IHKBBUIHI— 7 . W h ,'7 UlO value Qi me 


forther problem here Is that 


.BRefoi^fostoi^J . ijfiitapbMtibniibettveeh: wiS'bnages. ® 

anges in.By^Hnd, and ut^ature,- 'partUiuiarty -senhons' •f?np‘^*'9retBarili!niedifo^ltylg 


t-is; thei 
me'; ' u&l 


' tenubu^' 


ui jusi 5UU1 unary oppositions oeing 
stressed within any reli^ous system ot 
^cation; and particularly that of 
Christianity. 

There caii be no doubt that this book 
will help in the appreciation of certain 
iconographicaJ nuances in the works of 
art discussed, but it also poses the 
question Vvhether its terms of «forence 
we,a«*ptabfe' als a basis for further 
Studies. Maguire writes of his "small 
lampbng . ; , many other scenes and 
wbjects common to Byzantine art and 
hteraturt await exploration", and hia 
?®i®ction is a fairly random one, An 
ui^ht into his way of thinking may be. 
gotirom hft reference to the mfluence 
•Qf rhetoric on art as - heiris a 


the contents pages. The cover picture 


sermon and- tnai uio vnuaou lui period arter id 4 Z, wtien im66uiuici»nicauumouu6w»uin» 

S)graphicmotifemisht^.. 1 5 ^^ organized professional theatre was have been badly caption^ so that their 

In the Bible or foe ApoolK* suppressed, offers another major significance and refationship to foe text 

commentaries on foese, Pr*jg;j challenge since there is Inevitably is only revealed by a ^hirscanning of 

religious texts. One j material to discuss, foe contents pages. The cover picture 

that Maguire haXiiot drawn^,j»W Despite Although Lois Potter examines foe of John Lowln Is caplioned to indicate 

the gro^g CbaS significant and interesting dramatic that he was the orl&na Volpone, Sir 

rhetoric and cUscourse, (»«> '■’ T I literature of the Commonwealth, Epicure Mammon^cteiitius, Hen^ 

and text. ' including the Castle Ashby II and Bow a. but only one of foe 

If one takes aermoiu.' t 'n manuscripts, shemakesnoextravagant plays in which foeSechararteis^ 

If one taxes .ShbSartv . Howver, claims for the output of this period. Wls within foe Ktw onhis volume. 

A ®nd^thc Indeed, one would have welromed Ti*®?? ipnfo}®.' .•Vl®il^^^ 


If one takes sen^iUi JJSiiii 
works of art to bo tnww;^. 


nat this book works of art (o w 
3n of certain strands of the rnwh 
the works of religious culture, thwjJJ^M, 
Djfosesfoe Wncerpcatospccorrt)“5jra 
omfcrence foom as pointers [p strugp 
1 for further thought and, symbplisnj 
if his "small mutual Influences. In tnj 
: scenes and iwiirB nf Michael B»S^.It 


remahw B ;l ”5““"' including the Castle Ashby 

H«ii ■'^ESi!!"® manuscripts, shemakesnoextravagant 

Jhlniiii. ^ However, claims for the output of this period. 


)lays ill which these characters appear . 
alls withiii the scope of this volume. 


aoes not ottend modern usage, is 
retained in the present edition as 
reflecting the excited flurry of 
notions’ . 'Without the reassurance that 
somewhere close behind the copy-text 
lies Shakespeare's own manuscript, 
could any editor rely so firmly on su^ 
apparently impressionistic and eclectic 

S atism? In practice, textual 
ms are few and minor, the only 
wrious crux occurring at V. 1.16 where 
the earliest editions give Leonato the 
unintelligible line "And sorrow, 
wagge. crie hem, when he should 
grone’. Humphreys, in a rare 
disagTeement with Trenety, here 
follows Capell rather than Steevens to 
read “Did sorrow wan. cry ‘Heml' 
when he 'should groan , occasioning 
almost the only long purely texfoBi 
note in the volume. 

Date and literary genetics (at least 
for llio main plot) are equally 
transparent. The omission of the piny 
from Francis Mcres’s list (1598) offers 
an earlier UnUt and Kemp's departure 
from the Lord Chamberlain's Men In 
1599 n later. The work of Prouty, Muir 
and Bullougli has mode the 
identification and analysis of sources 
equally authoritailve nnd precise. Of 
the maiw and ancient analogues for liie 
story of a lover tricked into believing 
his mistress false, Humphreys finds 
Bandello's twenty-second tale from La 
Prima Parte de le NoveUe. (1^4) 
closest 10 Shakespeare, Imervfoven 
with materials from Ariosto's OHendo 
Furitao, ^m Bancfollo Shakespeare 
'seems to derive: the setting In Messina; 
the names of Pedro, and t^riatp; foe i 
fact of Claudio’s military aemoe; 
courtship Ihrou^ - a ‘noble 
iniennedlary; (he oecelver^s dfegiUsdd 
agent; the lover's public reiectioii 6f bis 
supposedly false brlife;. the religlp(u 
assurances which buoy u]) the hhrolho's 
friends; the sequence: of 'awqph, 
revival, sluF-ddfence, 'presumed dntjii, 


Dogbenv. Shakespeare transforms 
Don Pedro into a ^werhd presiding 
presence, making the ethos more 
courtly. neulraRzing . the social 
difference between Claudio and Hero. 
Leonato's wife is discarded and the 
element of jealous rivalry for Hero's 
love removed, tlie intrigue being 
explained by Don John's sense of 
brotherly oppression, his bastardy and 
alienation from human warmth. 
Claudio’s cruel public rejection of 
Hero is partly rationalized by his 
■lne;^rience and the greater proofe he 
is offered in support of the deception, 
nnd its effect mode less shocking by out 
continuous awareness that the means 
for correcting his mistake (the Watch) 
is at hand. 

Characteriatleally,. in a comedy. 
Shakespeare ignores the historical and 
political inspiration he might have 
derived from the date and setting 
of Bandello’s tele, emphasizing 
exclusively social and human aspects. 
Bandello sets the story in (he bloody 
period of the Sicilian Vespers (1282), 
after the Aragonese, 1 m by King 
Pedro, seized ffleily, defeated (Varies 
II of NMies, and transferred the court 
from Palermo to Messina. Thus, 
Shakeroenre's muliinationaJ force 
(DonJ^ro from Aragon, Benedick 
from Padua, Claudio from Florence), 
revolting after slaughter, might well 
have experienced the tension betwMn 
an alien ruling aristocracy and its 
native subjects and collaborators. But 
Shakespeare rejects any political 
intension and the onW human echo of 
it in the play Is in the final exdusion of 
Don Puro the Spaniard from the 
interfamilial marriages of the Italians. 
Until disrupted by intrigue, the World 
of Messina l^as Humphre ys terms it) is a 
familiar society of familiar friends, and 
no recent production seems to have 
differentiated Spaniard from Italian 
within that initially comfortable sodal 
world. 

Humphreys is sceptical of and 
unsympathetic to whnt he calls “the 
sociologically earnest mood of souip 
modem critics" who find the seeds of 
Claudio’s and Don Pedro's callous 
indifference to Here's suffering in the 
creation of a frivolous society 
inhablled by firJvolous pebple, a society 
of spies and peepers, in which Don 
Jolm’s malignity is merely an extension 
of the shallow values of a masculine 
ofilcer-class. A correct reading, In his 
view, must balance the elements of gay 
and grave In the play, must give the 

f iroper weight to Claudio and Hero 
despite their apparently ' pallid 
characterization), and must prevent 
the robust exuberance of Beatrice iind 
Benedick from doihinating the 
cautious and passive romanticiovers: 
"iVagic potential within pfevaleiit 
. comedy is of the play’s essence.^’ 


the play’s essence.^’ 


W;«j«;iono‘r.«diSrW^ S5dpf.,™.dnealn.h.org.|,ia.loh 
Jd symbolism S .Qiapii^a ^®***tcr and of the period as one of decline, both of fo>* volume, 

luen^. V sections are mark^ by a degree of Despite the efforts of the individual 


rWwogiml divi^h Ik™*?, .i”'* sections are marked by a degree of 
'^■*c6peto hSh* I ® concessive defensiveness about the 


SSdMtofoo W lV*^°dlfffe*'h quaS^ ^ tho'work dlscmaed. cohtributfens, the itiitlal dedjipn fo 

scode the U. not surpriringly. S the 

ar«.e ui.. «-:^:-i Snlributors Adraydng. 


work ftiscussed. 


contributors and the quality of their 
contributions, the itiitlal dedsipn to 


decode the histoMaij^^^'j,^^^ 
pictorial thinking. Of ^ 0jt, 

possible fo argue foal 


revival^ slMf-defence,'presuine djg^ 

t^her;- the acdeptance .and maTrlage 
to a veiled, ilnknoyfii lady:- thB 
revelation, followed ;'!^' princely 
festivities;. . 

Yetfoe^ifoiigniflcenfdif^enoM,' ; 
quite ' £rDm^;^Re^are*s' 

etwhibmipted . secondary aefioitt 
involving Beatrice: and/Beoed^ek' and 




However, despite ft resolute att^^ to 
redress the balance In hii intfodilrtion, 
which devotes proportionately ' less- 
etientfoii to the two Invehted actions 
tiuui to die archetypal Hero-Qaudio' 

B lot, Humphreys fs so reSMnsive lo foe 
riltiahce ..of form dhd ''exjtf^op 
thfougbdut the play that he unddr- 
- esiimafes 'foe' serious roocerns whicb; 
that yeiy . b^IsriCe of '^sj^je. Md 
cobsthjjrtidn reveals, .and nas-no. thn.e 

using recent re^^h, Is devoted 10, the 
interprolMroh of foe play on the su^,. 
.particularly in 'foil ceptury;,e»Bi^flBJ 

.for a plav'whdse.slageeffecte (seeing, - 
overhearing and interpreting} exmOit 
foo' naiiire . of t^ire itsiriti :>w|ki.eh. 
'requires us to see, oVbrhear 'iuid inti^- , 
ipret the siroulatfoni.tff.thbae who tiy to . 
•piaike qs bellp<|(p foat ; all ;• li., mic. •, - 


i i 

' ■■ ; 'f 





Hoopht; # ^"]<»'^rk8 from foe concise and tucid pages, pei 
and the clearly defined task with 
''■njiS?- • economy and skiU. 

(fflffl*^‘diteu8dbn.lwKafoU^ Edwards’s complementary 

many WiSsih^ 


in A flawed vrork. This is a pity in viw 
of the' sdund desire to consider 


Becausefoetextbooksdfrhetoric.u^M 'scuonoffoe:6yentartdfKe-metaph6r.;®P®i^*'P'^'®8)‘ has selected (sermdr 
In tills education were either ppmposeid . of fertility. iSucjli example? arcit^hout -the second case ieBda ro' l!*® '•ff' readers vri 

;mUfe AntMUy, .ot)vere esseiffi ' doubt, sufi^ehi to suf®^^ 

.iipfoued yeSlons of ones .whiA-^hao cere - that,-, drepfie htihriblbs ‘ . Jf^c Jnforihjition a6o 

bom (arid: :Jhw 'iiicorcwrated|'foei|:Wcupii»,pt:ci^ SS®t^•fo^^reguIar rei 


. , w* .IM. UpAM, aticniluu V 

sheeted (sermons and hymns}, mad these 




jfoout ind|vlduaf*dram wecdotal but, althou^ the anec^fes 
but Is much ' iaL ofteninterestuigin foelrown right, 
^ Me^ew Of the not constitute an bveralj wew. 

. There isho large-scale consideration 
df a^MD: ifiMire hiiildinas' arid the 


periods before amt after leid ^ 
ultimately too great to perput a . fully 
Ipfohnativc, independent disaisrion 



! -.■‘Thli lithe Centenary yearofihe.Hafloha). ', 

: RC)OKS ' ' Librai)-r6rfoeBlihd,<vhichhsssppplied’ . . . 
specially preiwred books Iri Broilleai^ 

Moon on ffee loan lb the slghtiess .Since . 

)L. ' WT :TMni l882.enBbllnBlhcmtb'foafe:foapie^|sure^ 
1^^^ • - ' . ofrMdliiB.Plre«helptiliocontiriv«to 

/: /lighten iheirtiiiiden of darkness. 

vigeMlynMded and will, bej^lcfnlly 
receiyedjby.foeS^^reUlY.' I 


I”' j 

■ "'i 

• v-:'-;.* !-J 

■' ' ' 


. I.- I i. -.R 


‘ Tr viniwwi. • ine rccwis; uvviwpa 

"there ft no section bn the architecture 
ooyer of . foe .• riaybmiaieg", to avijiri 

aiertai M iut» «ha.B4._ rrr t. 


this is a major corisoUdateaodriiakeaaewiWerecent 
«e declares that critical intighfarid scholw^ 




to advance ' 
[eraUe .. chums. 


period^s 

uifereSt. 


_ _ conaidefaUe .. claims to . uiteiwv 
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Communicating the conscious 


Ann Banfield 

Unspeakable Scnlences; Narrslion 
and representation in the language of 
fiction 

34top. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
£15.95. 

0 7100 0905 4 

Chomsky has asserted a number of 
times recently that language may not 
be essentially, or even immonly, a 
medium of communication but is 
rathera medium of expression that can 
be used for communication. This 
provocative thesis receives con- 
nrmallon from Ann BanOeld's 
important new book, in which she 
conducts a microscopic study of the 
language of literature as composed of 
linguistic expressions. Those who 
consider "communication" to be a 
magic word may bo moved by this book 
to consider exactly what the term 
means. 

Banfleld starts by combating the 
theory of T2vetan Todorov and others 
that literature is essentially n mode of 
communication, between a Speaker 
(the author, combined with a narrator) 
and an (assumed) Nearer/Addressee 


which ore derived (slightly altered) 
from a famous "communication'', the 
first over the newly invented telephone 
(my example)'. 

Time: March 10, 1876 2:10 pm 
Place: a room in the rented top 
floor of a Boston rooming house 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
(sDills some add by accident on his 
aoihes, and exc/ahns into a small 
device on the table before him): 
Mr Watson 1 Come herel 1 want you I 
Time: same, date 2:10 and five 
seconds 

Place: another room in the same 
Boston rooming house 
MR WATSO^lspeaksexcliedlylmo 
a small device on the table before 
him)'. 

Yes, sirl I hear youl 1 am comingl 

According to the extension of 
Chomskyan theory that Banfieid 
employs, we have here two expressions 
(symbolized by E). Each oi the E’s 
contains three suteidiary E's, in this 
case exclamations and sentences. The 
presence of "you*' in both expressions, 
a clear sign of "communication” as 
defined by the author, ensures that 
these ready are communications. In 
each, each Speaker is expressing his 


(the audience). Tlds “dual-voire" Self to a Heafer/Addressee; according 
theory is attacked and left dead in the who is speaking the reference of "I" 

end of the anH ''umi" ehlf^s* 111 ae/ik ■■tfaran/w tha 


' . I 

' i PU'j 

wmM ’■ 


dust; as she writes at the 
strictly analytical part of the book: 
[the dual’Voice communication 
theory] pronounces itself on the 
basis OI unsupported linguistic 
assumptions and then retreats into 
the imprecise language of literary 
criticism when a counler-iheory 
undercuts these assumptions. For 
this reason it proceeds no farther 
than a traditional criticism. A 
rigorous linguistic argumentation, 
' on the other hand, takes us to the 
limits of present knowledge and 
confronts us with the well* 
formulated problems which remain, 


and shifts;Tn each utterance the 
time IS the Present-Now, and the place 
is the Here, which also -shifts Trom 
Speaker to Speaker, from room to 
room. All is seen'from the subjective 
point of view, which regards itself as 
the occupant of a subjective universe 
with its own person, place and time. 

Qmsider, however, what happens if 
Bell is reminiscing to a reporter 
twenty-four years after the event: 

Time: March 10, 1900 10:00 am 

Place: a room in a house in New 


York at 
ALB 


; uty 
XAND 


£R GRAHAM BELL 


E. L.Epsvein 

Banficld observes at il is point that 
one speaker cannot jxpress the 
subjectivity of anothi r. Only 
allowing that other speaker to use his 
own words (in direct discourse) can 
someone cise's Self speak for itself. 
When this Is not retained, the status of 
Speaker, and of Speaker's Now, is lost. 

From this principle Banfield turns to 
examine specifically literary forms of 
language like that of the Free Indirect 
Style, which she calls Represented 
Speech and Thought. Imagine that our 
reporter, having taken careful notes on 
his conversation with Bell, then wrote 
a stOT^ in literary form containing the 
following expressions: 

Mr Bell then called over his 
I telephone apparatus to Mr Watson. 
Mr WatsonI Come here! he wanted 
himi cried Mr Bell. And Yes sirl he 
heard him! He was comingl cried Mr 
Watson. 

Here what seem to be some of the signs 
of the Selves have crept back - me 
exclamations and exclamation - marks 
are restored - while others are still 
missing - the 'Ts” have not returned, 
nor have the "you's”, and the tenses 
stay obstinately In the Past. There are 
two subjectivities, two Selves, that do 
not Speak for themselves. 

Banfield describes the status of Free 
Indirect Style in terais of the presence 
or absence of Speakers, and the> 
presence or absence of Present tenses. 

Mr WatsonI Come herel He wanted 
him! cried Mr Bell. And Yes sirl he 
heard hlml He was coming! cried Mr 
Watson. 

"Mr WatsonI Come herel He wanted 
him! cried Mr Bell’' is one large E- 
node, or expressive whole. This 
contains a “subject of consciousness", 
a Self. However, the Self lacks a 
Speaker, because the "E-node” lacks 
“f’s' 


Un matin avant le jour, le Tdtrarque 
Hdrode-Antipas vinl s'y accouder, et 
regarda. 

Les montagnes, immddiatement 
sous lui, commengaient h ddeouvrir 
leurs erdtes, pendant que leur masse, 
Jusqu’au fond des abfmes, dtait 
encore dans I'ombre. Un brouillard 
floitalt, il se dMiira, et les contours 
de la mer Morte apparurent. L'aube, 
qui se levail derriere Machaerous, 
epandaii une rougeur. 

(Flaubert, "Hdrodias”) 
The sentences in the pasrd simple 
describe the objective facts; the 
imparfalt represents the observations 
of a sensibility, perhaps Herod’s. 


specifica of narrative Sow, 
linguistic forms. F« ^ « 

fiction, as we know, 
the sentences of narration, iffi: 

a sentence which «n Z l 
fictionally true. The 

representing [non-reflccik^ 
sclousness is not. howivtr.iat 
found in historical 

fictionjj ijtu'j 

that we have enterSlKffi 
fiction, or. at least, wherestaa 
be documented passu iuo ,5 
must always remain spwilitivi.fe 
inner workings of anottitr k d 

another than the 

consciousness. 

We here 


rather, when it 
introduces the 
historical text. 


Here the Self is unSpeaklng. It 
expresses a passive consciousness - the 
eye that sees but regards not, the oar recall h«r udB 

that hears but listens not, the judgment pnociple, one speaker cajiaoUDni, 
that absorbs but does not discriminate. t»i ga i 

Only those peiceptiona that are of - 1 

crucial value to the observing 
consciousness will ever attain to the 
rank of represented thought or 
reproduced utterance. Irony can be 
aamltted when the sentences of 
narration yield to sentences eimressing 
consciousness, which have a Self who 
can be mistaken. 

Support for the existence of this 
mclatlzed consciousness is adduced 
mm Descartes, Russell and Sartre. 

Russell for example, writes 

Suppose you are out walking on a 
wet day, and you see a puddle and 
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containing a Speaker because of the 
first-person "I'V) "Yes sir! he heard 
himI He was comingl cried Mr 


deceptive ways o/ talking. The 
author has detinitively disappeared 
from the text and is locatabie 
henceforth only outside ft. Wc turn 
to the objectivized text, which must 
. be held together by some other 
hypothecs than that of the narraior'i 
. voice. . 

In all this, linguistic argumen- 
' tatfon has also revealed features of 
Uteraiy language which remain 
othenmse closedtb us or penetrable 
Only by intermittent - ilashds of 
insight.* ■ 


heref 1 want youl", and he called out 
that he had heard me and that he was 
coming. 


Many changes have taken place. Only Watson" is another "E-'nodc" with a 
the bare propositional content of Self but no Speaker. These arc 


Watson's expression remains: "hh had 
heard me", and "he was coming". All 
thesf 1- - 

fiooi 

have 

chanEed from Watson's Present-Now 
into Bell's Past-Then. Watson has even 
lost his exclamations, the signs of his 
subjective reaction to events: "Yes, 

la ... ..—Il I.;. ^.1 


^'unspeakable sentences’' indeed. In 
iddUlon, the Now which all these 


avoid it. You are not likely to say to 
yourself: “there Is a puddle; it will be 
advisable not to step in it." But if 
somebody said "why did you 
suddenly step aside?'^ you would 
answer “because I didn't wish to step 
into that puddle.” You know, 
retrospectively, that you had a visual 
perception . . . and . . , you express 
this knowledge in words, But what 
would you have known, and in what 
sense, if your attention had not been 
called to the matter by the 
questioner? ... Can one remember 
what one never knew? That depends 
on the meaning of the word "know". 
This non-reflective consciousness is 
reported in sentences representing 
consciousness; reflective conscious’ 


we must add “without Sciiontli^g 
text". With Unspeakable 
have a work by a liogulM wfas^ 
knows where tne ImponiM^ 
problems lie. The book 
required reading for lltewy 
(and also for linguists). ThliUMi 
say that Banfield has ded upilKk 
loose ends, or that someo(tieraai)i 
could not be strengtheaed fmi 
slightly different perspective. Speit 
act theory, for example, tpp^ 
some of tne problems she iKiuini 
an interesting angle. Lei u 
there are now five broad cak 
speech-acts; let us caU them 


Imperatives, Declarationi, Asxrii 
a Exclamations, orthselkefia 


ani 


three urgently require a ‘‘you",«ki 
you can reasonably expect to livep 
information, or chaoM the 
become altered 




flf ibe ireal hislorical_ myths of the 
wrW. nationalism has proved 
Sbe the most effective. The 
Biiiwlul ideology of the right of 
themselves defining their 
inividualily. to exist as sovereign, 
igdiMDdent states, has conquered the 
J in a uniquely undisputed 
[Ubmt, unlike (for e*a*npl®) 

Abwslitn or communism. Tne legacy 
-rfutlonalitm has permeated modem 
locxty, conditioning our minds to the . 
an( that even opponents Of the 
nctuesof nalionailst ambition regard 
bt creillon and existence of nation- ‘ 
uiiK B! historically inevitable and . important 


following the version 
indigenous opponents of foreign rule - 
as the assertion of their identity by pre- 
existing cultural groups (tribes, ethnic 
or religious units), albeit within 
sometimes artificial frontiers imposed 
by the colonial power. 

What is common to all these 
interpretations is acceptance of the 
objective existence of a "nation", that 
is, of a population, usually in a more or 
less precisely defined territory, which 
becomes politically significant as its 
self-awareness is aroused, at least 


ceremonies particularly fitted to the 
situation and social groups for which 
they arc intended. In the end, 
Breuilly's argument is. not entirely 
satisfactory, out maybe it is not 
possible to provide ^ wholly rational 
explanation for irrational behaviour. 
After all how, rationally, can one 


a deliberate attempt to gain the ' Breuilly's conclusion is that 
support of social uoups hitherto nationalism is strongest as an 
Ignored or excluded ftom tte political opposition movement, and only in 
community. Nationalism arises among exceptional circumstances (turning 
the elites of the political community in against “anti-national" groups, or 
opposition to the growth or demands of “natton-f 


a B minority of its dlites. Why or 

now nationalism is so elective Emperor' 


amont 
even 

and powerful are questions that tend 
either not to be asked or to be 
answered in terms proposed by the 
nationalists themselves. As John 
Breuilly aptly puts it, nationalism 
“becomes either a non-ralional force 
which erupts into history or a mask to 
be stripped away in order to locate the 
‘real* forces beneath". 

The central concern of Breuilly's 
book is to remove this 


. rationally, can 
explain why individuals of completely 
dirferent origin, background and 
experience have continued to voice 
Ihejr support for their own 
nationalism, in such different places 
and contexts as Nassefs Coiro. May 
Day ’ 


, aitw ii« Tvaa wuiiniiB . nil HuuiiKin, me now wnicn an tnese 
signs of Speaker have disappeared singleE’scomalnlacksaPresent.soaU 
n Watsons statement - the I's’ the momenta of speech are past, as 
e become "he s ; the tense has these sentences suggest. 


suggest. 

Having described the strictly literary 
but minor form of Free Indirect S^le, 



you, or 

Declarations. However, tlic OM 
second person does not seem tt k 
urgently present in Assertioa ai 
Exclamations. If llteratun coiuiae 
essentially Assertive or Cnluiuiii) 
speech-acts, these ma^tie » 

■febCly“'„»t£te 

Literature is by Us natuie Kpara|hinn of fundamental “defects” in the 
from an actual occasion of i^i.if^Dceu of fonaation of the nation- 

loosely as 
“nalional character", 
post-colonial world 
^KWWe Eurew liave tended to 
lecolon 


Banfield then begins with direct and gone, as well as his other 

Indirect, discourse, and with the o^tolamation hiat-ka. 
lin^istlc . generalizations derived In her text, Banfield describes more 
thereftom proceeds to analyse other thanhair.adozensignsoftisubjectivlty 
sorts of sentences, most of them from that cannot express itself willi the 
—!lsh,. Irish, American and French advent of indirect discourse. One of 




autlon (she takes examplesTrbm more 
theh sbety^five writers in aji). The 
sentences ' of direct and Indirect 
discourse are ^speaknble”; indeed, 
.they either report speech, or are 
actually ■ sppken. In ; them the 
' .ddmmunicBtive function is veiy strong. 
Consider the following sentences, 


the most. Interesting is the so-called 
djeem 

peison.X says, "sairi 


“evaluative ' adjeC^ves", ir some 

that lovely 'gfri, Suaan'^, tGe spe^ 
could be reported by Y. as "X says that. 
Sam is .goin$ to .marry that appalling 
girii Susan". Y. has readied into 
statenfent arid ^ven his ownopinlop. 


/ he ^y^^llioIm M!{^^^crulxc ■ 

C liihlrm'^ Sik'irli/ AiOiiri'l 
lor hoiuixAulhofo 

A i onlcsl Ini' 14 - I(i \ t str t ih li i 
wrili' ,1 iiiodci ii oi dilnnil riOilvvnn 


quotation 

usually apparent in the text. 

. Bonfield then embarks on a search 
_ „ , . for the historical roots of these 

Bannetd now taka up the two major Speakerless and specifically literary 
fornuofnarrativeflctron-sentencesof forma, and for the origins of fiction. 

Pint 8hc .ttempu to discover the 
consciousness, ^bich the Free Indirect Style 

She first dbmiises the notion that' entered Western literature. Tills seems 
narration and consciousness need have to be In the seventeenth century in 
ties with communication. . The French (with La Fontaine), in the 
communicative functions of language eighteenth century in German vrith 
w exercised by. what she calla Goethe, and in the eighteenth century 
discourse, Banfielo’s careful definition in Bi^land, perhaps with Fielding, but 
of communicative discourse - certainly by the time of Jane Austen. 

!;..';‘?oTs„[5rsp?‘M ^^ ^ 'Z. icu., 

has no Addressee/H^r, no Present, 
and no Here and Now”, Presumably, 
since there is no Now, there canpot be 


Presem-Now. it «an bo dew 
type of preserved utietoi\ct, 

'Ticnrcrs*'^ are absent, atitioa 

may attend subscqueni "Dcrt 

ces^' of the literary text. Tbu oea^»rprct decgionization - 
loss of "contiguity" in lltewty*P*2B 

acts may suggest that il:crelurcc«»K^ ' 

of mitigated ExcUmatiwa 
Assortlves, since in tnew 
contiguity-condition Is owy stof 
required. 



referential proper 
Alexandrian 
"fictions" in this sense 


an pastoral roiMgT 
in tills sense long.k^ 


Fontaine or Jane'AusIM-)^i^*^™-*^®^ 
Nap*®", 


Moscow, Soweto, the 
s anniversary in Japan or. 
most recently during the Falklands 
War, the Plaza Major in Buenos Aires 
and the local elections in Britain? 

But Breuilly's main concern is with 
natlonalislpoutlcal action. Here he has 
made a fondamenlal Contribution, 
which makes all previous writings on 
nationalism look dated. He has 
attempted, with considerable success, 
the extremely ambitious task of 
comparing nationalist movements, 

hues ''oBtural'', transcendental or instrumental inter- over time and place, in order to offer 

nil historicsl determinism has preforion nationalism by examining an explanation both of the conditions 
mntt rritical writinos on it less as an ideology than aa a concrete necessary for such movements to 
£L.frL those searchmg for political mowment become significant, and of ^e 

b^lecmal origins (Kohn, Hfyes, -pnm®n>yLhatofgainingore.xercismg implications of the relationship 

SSS Cobban ICedourie) to more P^wer. In the process he presents and between the political context and the 
nxral aeamnls of the emergence of cnticizes a range of widely acrepted. specific form of nationalism. 
iHiofl'itilefi (Schaffer, Selon- Nationalism is firmly defined as a 

Witioo), and the innumerable ' phenomenon, which could -v :r- — 

totoriw <rf particular countries. For notionarcharacter ; ornBlionalisnis only arise in the context of the modern ?rly revealing and effective. 
dK earlier period of European basis, of the cuituially or Althouj^ nationalism as a vague 

). the ethnically “natural;' quality of tnbal or sentiment of support for the “narion", 

ogical other sub-nationalilies, of pig business usually expressed against a foreign 
of a and fascism, of the modernizing impact threat, can be found much earlier, 

BUkic'i cultural identity and the of nationalism, of the national Breuilly excludes it from his definition 
mhnliig and diffusion of its "integration of the working class, of precisely bMBuse it remaini easentWIy 
«k*al oonsciouaiMS constitute the revolutionary peasant nationusm, g cultural manifestation. The 
idxowledged terrain of discussion, and of the propensity towards national- difference between his and earlier 
Tkie userlions are usually accepted, ism among intellectuals. approaches can be neatly summarized 

buevenlhosBwhodisputethem never Nationalist ideology, for Breuilly, in nis treatment of nineteenth-century 
^lotioa (he existence of a “national assumesasubordinatefunctionasone, European nationalism. Breuilly 
aadouuess". In the later period, albeit crucially important, instrument accepts the importance of the French 
lAn itBiionBl'ism assumed more by which a nationalist leadership seeks Revolution in establishing the concept 

to obtain mass support. Why of the sovereignty of the pcctplc ns ;i 
nationalism shotild have been more necessary basis for nationalism, bill He 
effective than other Ideoloales In does not accept any automatic 
obtaining such support is explained by transition ftom this cultural idea to the 
its ability to irnnsrorm sontlmenia or 

e 'ccs habitually occcptcd as 
Ring 10 the ^'private sphere" 

(family, community, solidarity, etc) 
once more mto "public" values, as symbols and 


the modern stale. It requi 
support of many different elites, but 
more habitually needs to mobilize 
broader groups among the population. 

Of fundamental importance for 
Breuilly is the way In which the 
political and institutional structure of 
the state against which Individual 
nationalisms react conditions their 
form and ultimate possibility of 
success. Modem bureaucratic channels 
are required, tbroiieh . which the 
nationalist leadership can both 
collaborate and expr^ its opposition, 
so acquiring credibility internally and 
le^timacy in the eyes of foreign states, 
according to its ability to mobilize 
hitherto excluded social groups by 
linking local, intermeoiate and 
national levels of political action. By 
concentrating on this almost dialectical 
relationship between the centralizing, 
often reforming thrust of the state and 
the nationalist response it arouses, 


building" in new states^likely 
to fonn more than one element in a 
state's foreign policy. 

In this ambitious panorama, it is 
inevitable that the reader will disagree 
over details. Breuilly's deeper 
knowledge of Germany than of Italy 
seems to have led him to dismiss the 
importance of the nationalist 61ite in 

K inification Italy (in terms of the 
landed gentry and of business 
support) and to treat the nationtdist 
aspects of Italian fascism somewhat 
summarily. His choice of case-studies 
for anti-colonial forms of nationalism Is 
regrettably anglocentrlc (^ih the sole 
exception of the Belgian Congo, which 
he uses as a counter-raclual example of 
the absence of the conditions necessary 
for nationalism). 

But these are minor matters which 
do hot lake away from the iniportance 
of this study. The strength of Breuilly's 
intei^relallon lies' in triree particular 
qualities. First, the remarkable range 


ly's 
ilai 

Breuilly is able to offer a historirally hjg knowled^, which demonslraiM 
convincingexplanatlon of the multiple the advanta^ of a comparative 
forms nationalism has taken in the past hi ~ ■ r. . ... 


. . . ui r.i. 1 approach to fiistory< Second, the skill 

lwocemuries.Hlsureoftheroleofthe vvhich he has utilized the 
state to exolain both Eurmean methodologies of polillcBl sociology 
anti-coIoniBi nalion^isms is particul- ngghcal science to group, 
nrlv Kvealinc and effecHve. compare, interpret and above all test 

the historical evidence. Third, the 
rigour with which he presents his 


flidooalism (say, up to 
netioaaiists' 

UKitlou about the existence 


1914). 

teleoio 


But by concentrating on this 


relationship with the state le is equally 
able to draw out the fundamental 
differences between nationalism In a 


arguments, constantly aware of the 
accusations of unrepreseniativeness 


world with relatively few nation-states that can easily be levelled at so broad 
and in one where notion-atates have an interpretation; this has led him to 
become the norm. Breuilly effectively search not only for the most dissimilar 


political movements of tbc nlncieentli 
century. Nationalism only becomes 
significant when it shifts its basis away 
from n cultural identity (by intellectual 
slcight-of-hand, as Breuilly puts It) Into 


strips nationalism of its claim to be an 
historical “natural" phenomenon, and 
demonstrates its emergence as a 
construct. In a world of nation-states 
where some but not other nationnllsms 
have ach'ieved power, these rival sub- 
or pau-nationnlisms arc unUkely to 
succeed, not least because of the 
reluctance of existing states to upset 
(heir territorial Rirangeinents. 


cases of successful nationalisms, but 
for instances of unsuccessful 
nationalisms, and even for ."counter- 
factual'' examples where the 
conditions for nationalist movement 
seemed to exist, but nationaUanr did 
not develop. This important book will 
not only teach its readers a greoi deal, 
but it will make them reflect on what 
they knew already. 


material 


Nor does Banfield solve ^^Woulirid KfRlrhlrinn 
tlie problem of flctionajity- , , wlllCIllSOIl 

expressing non-reflectite 

ness may distinguish purejicw wmov« H, Wuxtams (EdUor) 
pure histoiy, hut 

pure fiction from fiettona^Wjf K? 

An important element University of Wales 

seems to me. Is the ■ 


instance, is 
modern histoi 


ry 8li 
a to 


do with 


the ordinary student of 
ory cxpectc 

this: "the Swedish Norwegian stato had 
experienced pro^ssive deterioration 
due mainly to the industrialization of 
Integrative, particularly identlve assets 
within the Norwegian sub-unit"? 


■ in a world where the United Nations 
exists to discourage takeover bids. This 

R oint miglit liBvelreen made bv D. N. 
laclver, who considers "the Paradox 
of Nationalism, in Srotland” but 
ignores the final Scottish paradox, 
which is that most of the oil used as a 



to the concludlug 

snod 01 hiVtoFical life of bui the 

= " 8 «s rewritten changing the platitude: 

*pcwh people end places and Fragments 

Hctual .^ 1 , z umrk « w *0 petit most simply- «ifni 


grammar or over-supp: 
with metaphor or with spelling not like the Scots, 
mistakes. One or two, when earefull; 
entered on. 
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form" dirorced from the actual ?eSil oiVs ^ ^ 'd 
presence of the Speaker, and therefore {hcrebv be crested. 

allowing the possibility of "unspaak- wflh !^i 

able sentences". She finds in the ‘^5, Sctlw consciousitd®' 
written text the source of all of the : ihe 

,sp«ifically literary s«ten«, tiM 
analyred:; represented speech gnd 


„|otlBy have an 

As the powers 


a Seif in n||rra(ive sentences: the Now 
>8' tht! .„>mo,nient ; of indMdu^ 

>>* tItOught. : nairaUye ' sintencea ind 

all of ttodisttpaihable jof Thaie ia.* «hdi * 1 . 

communication . '^0 seiiteh^ of ,^**®*® *ne posits as the source 

nanatlve are, then, purely expressive. *\?99namy, since they 

li addition, since they lack a Self, wSlrirtSSli”* » 

which,. Muld be irbnirally tnfrtalren consciousness- 

about the facta’ of a situation, 'the? 

MjJic^ent "the focontroTCrtible truth ^ fictionalized. If for 

onhe fiaion”is . some popular historian 

othef sort of purely; bor^r; at aarleroi. June^dawned 
2i!iI*“Jl!! Jbe "sentence ;.bnght and clear. N^lebn stood on 

I. of Waterloo", he is 


CO.- . 

narrative may go ; r 

seventeenth century. . 

* Critics, however, shoWJj. 
find in Ann Banficld’s book ii?»' 

tools of analysis. 


.prove not to be bogs at ail 
firm ground of ancient 
“when social strain 
the existing norms 
regulating inter-communal relations, a 
new ethnic leadership with the 
technical competence and ideological 


be.iW 


most 

ffipioblctn.’Ai"’ 

^ Bcilon of central 
enti have increased In this 

s °Save° be^ Mitiouality 

ijeparaiism UU*SlIectfS"of Partfcurajly apparenl in Uie i^y on 
VJ caws where one uart of a Quebec, Where the authors, Richard 
Htete wishes for ait^r tiMni Hamilton and Maurice Pinard, rush 


outlook necessary for grappling with, 
the nation’s problems must app^-’; 

The lack of a lilBlorical dimension is 


Many Datlonalisnis are shown to 
have been similarly caused. In the past 
association with other oatlonal bodies 
may have proved advantageous to local 
elites In a world where government 
mafnlalned a low profile, but in the 
twentieth century these elites 'havd 
beei. fiufhed aside;hy 
deirioqreky .^hd ^drTdcal positiens 
undermiiira by the extebsron of the 
central bureaucracy. Small national 
groups have found, as a result, that the 
loose association of the eighteenth or 
PBidv niiieieenih centuries was. one 
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recently 

Cambrjd.v w....— - 
paperbacK £5.95. ^ 

Edited by IkvetBO 
noiiveawe encylopd^h^ 
intellectual life, it }„ 
"an anlholoar 

merary theorists fcprejen 

significant contlbuUq^ 
made in France tn iw 

■Pitinchfrb'm ' - Bahfte^ . 8ep«s 



polls there. At times they 
this obsession to discuss the position Of 
separatists iu a sikiety with a leghimate 
ethnic grievanire. Unfortunately they 
i succumbed to the basic Quebec 
existing oationatisL P>^JudIce, that French Canadian 
' • -j— * 1 ^- pcBscs to exist once someone, 



I 5 naj/wtalisra. 

ihe at leiut jjjjyf 

"'olzjiionB existing nationaUst 
)(¥ffi' ^®°('<^HBt(hemBioriiv >dentlre ceases to exii 

iho proyince. 

^ la.br D.&U. fib do..™?. 


different one. 


book is truly 
O. Boyce on 
Ireland. Boyce allows that Protestant 
Ireiiind, .which had achieved 


***>^‘^ aspect of this sepkfatut, idj 


But this book, with Its emidiBsis on 
the twentieth cenluryj., faite .fo- “t 
national foelings within the ethnic 
sentiment as It dewloped in the 
nineteenth 

does not work enough 6t reueion. 
Reliiiion sometimes revealed ethnic 
diidsions, but its more important role 
was to shape local customs and ftraliy 
patterns, and these in their jura 
created the identity which nationa^m 

was to asrert. In attempting 
' why some nattonabsms have .become 
letJuatist; IjttJe attao^J^ 

exj^iwittag .those 


s .northern Ireland fridy Uacif develop a have not, a book ateul 


These lU.-aftefbalT no to., jibe 

porenUalfisrii^tii Qrxu^ 


UKP9Q H».TVbbiwa.~. • • J ' 

content with one or anolhef y 
ibome nile.;'': v 
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Finding a place 


Edwin Morgan 

Georgk MacDeth 

Poems from Oby 

67pp. Seeker and Warbure. £4. 

0 436 27017 X 

Oby is B parish near ihe sea in Norfolk, 
where George MacBelh has bought the 
old rectory and two and a half acres of 
land. The poems are ‘Trom” Oby not 
only in the sense of being mostly 
written there, but also of reflecting 
certain values which the poet finds for 
ihe first time, or flnds emerging into 
clear focus for the first time, in settling 
into a country environment. Gone are 
horror and parody, science-ftclion and 
sound*elTects: there is a new 

moderation. But much is carried 
forward from earlier volumes: cals and 
owls, children, and the themes of “love 
and death", which provided the title of 
his previous book, are still clearly in 
evidence, the main difference now 
being, as he says in his forcwoid, that 
the treatment is “more consistent, and 
less diversified by comic ' and 
performance and experimental 
elenicnls". Potmsof Love and Death 
erided with “The Ffaine of Love, by • 
Laura Stargleam: A Mills and Boon 
Poem"; no such flights into the art of 
sinking break the tenor of Poems of 
Oby. Consistency is a much admired 

a uality at the moment, and it is 
iverslty which brings pursed lips and 


knitted brows. But is this a good thing? 

It would be impossible to deny that 
. this is an agreeable, sympathetic,' lucid 
and often moving collection, ll has the 
interest of presenting the reactions of a 
man moving into a new way of life, 
niaking an old country house habitable 
yet being fasdnaled by aspects of 
dilapidation and decay, dealing with 
bats, moths, frozen cats, dead birds, 
becoming more directly aware of 
weather and season, trees and plants, 
Iheclear sound of an axe by day and the 
unexplained terror of a nocturnal cry 
“like a thin blade sticking in wood' . 
The tone is measured, anecdotal, 
confidential, rather than lyrical or (in a. 
Tennysonian sense) evocative, ^e 
verse wants us to believe it, and 
succeeds. A recurrent theme, though it 
is not the whole story, is the 
contentment and hope that have for 
the first time, in MacBeth's middle life, 
in Oby. put paid lo years of restless 
search, loneliness, and unhappy or 
transitory relationships, in various 
earlier houses which were never 
homes. As he says in “Tlie Renewal": 
"The need to find a place always 
returns." 


At Oby, with the Lisa to whom 
several poems are addressed, he foels 
•the peace of settling down, and gains a 
new, impersonal, more distant past, a 
“birthright", a “heritage", a "sense of 
giant time", an acceptance of the 
Viking raids as well as of “the pleasant 
rectors, knocking croquet bails". Can 
that last line really be by the author of. 


I “The Blood-Woman" and "Report lo 
. the Director"? Well, it is true that 
I plummy words such as "heritage" and 
, 'birthright" must be regarded- as' 
* danger-signals, but before we imagine 
Ma^cth dissolving in sweetness and 
; light or becoming a director of the 
} National Trust we should remember 
that the winner of rural peace brings his 
' own personal past with him, and some 
of the best poems are sharp with 
memories, guilts, losses, pains, wishes 
and doubts, fn “November at the 
Piano” there is a fine probing of a 
mother’s lost but haunting presence, 
her piano-playing and her cooking 
being vividly recalled as the speaker 
idly and unskilfully presses the keys 
while, he smells a dinner being 
prepared in his Norfolk kitchen: 

Mother, I need to remember, I need to feel. 

I have only ihese 

three senses lo reach and hold 
You with. Let me see your face in the fallen 
leaves. Let me 

taste your blood in the apples (.uwn 
from our trees. 

In "My Parents' Things, the Yielding", 
he looks over ihe old telegrams, 
wedding-cards, legal papers, re-files 
them leverently in nis new house, feels 
the pain of the past, but hopes also that 
the lime has now come “To garner all 
my scars, like fruitful moulds^ And in 
a striking fourteen-poem sequence, 
'Thoughts on a Box of Razors", he 
brilliantly allows a subject that might 
have appealed to his earlier self to i)e 
developed in a way that is not devoid of 
the bizarre or the frightening but is 


always linked to the realities of his own 
life in Norfolk and to specific 
memories. The blades suggest war, and 
he thinks of the blitz and of his father's 
death; they suggest surgical 
instrumenis, and he remembers a 
hospital, and his mother; finally they 
suggest ordinary cutlery, and he 
wonders if he should prefer these 
tamed table razors set in order beside 
the plates in his ouiet house ~ but with a 
flick of Ihe old MacBeth decides not: 

I like Ihe shacks, 

The tingling brinks, of razors. In this 

house, 

I falter sometimes when I touch your 
breasts. 


In all we do. it hetnf»«.f . 

And live with a 

hi 

If some of the njwm. 
those in direct 
country, have aVu^fe» 

this IS no doubt becau^S!^ 

conventions and iraditiowS^ 
house poetry (Mac 8 «th?“S 

notwlttsia^ 

addition to carrots and paSK 

seedfi nf HiuirsA 


I have to try again. To keep things whole, seeds of divine disconteff. 

Southern lights 


Chris Wallace-Crabbe 


Winding about and about 


Iain Crichton Smith 

Alastair Fowler 
From the Domain of. Arnhelm 


ft is not necessary to be a 
ronfessional poet to have feelings. 
There will always, as Fowler says, m 


poe^ is a contradiction of the 
cerebral: for in the eiid Ihese poems are 
not cerebral at all. They only appear lo 


1 a ■ 


's "intolerable wrestle” 




^pid In a way that iruMt modem horror. In a poem that has strange beh 
pMtrydoesnt. MacDlarmid, 61ltistas ironicechoesofFtost,Powlersaysttmt and 
M profoundly wm, also wanted his we like our forests virgin. Wnebrous, Am 
E *>y *he “common "holding at lengtTi enormous whs 

man ; but it ^not be sajd that Pfomises". The buried sexuality in his whe 


• poetry to be read by the “common 
man"; but it cannot be sajd that 
Fowler’s ever will be, for the mind 
behind It Is formidably clever and 
subtle. It is an idiosyncratic poetry, 
unfashionable nowadays in l|s various 
. eriidlle, eel-like 'manpeuvrlrigs. It 
doesn't come down with the hammer- 
plow of the image: and yet it is not dry. 
It has the metaphysical qualities of the 
Sensuous . combined ^ih the 
' iptellectuai, the rigour of die scholar 
who is also a poet. 

Much, but certainly not all, of the 

nnnms* .J....- i • • 


and deeply concerned mind at work. 
And he often gpems to me to achieve 
what he says poets should ^ "make 
what's not yet there to be felt." 




pthw poems about llie Cretan 
labyrinth and Theseus, /nilngs wind 
about and about. Like THeseus one 
hra, in a characteristic pun, to “catch 
Iqe thread". In another pun Ariadne 
spins a yam. In “The Great Wall" the 
waU Itself 1^ describecl in -the same 


L.A. Suburban 

I 

Sir, BS a guest Utunned* by onr spaMS, 
desert silences, -eiidlsM ikies, 
how shoHli -we populate vacancy - this 
boredom brooding above the sprinklers; 
thenm vast horizons at the' end of the drive? 

You note, in |»Hlngr, that we build our hornet 
in a plethera of imported styhi.* Greek, 

Roman,- ElizabeUuui, all at odds 
with our Hack of roett* — but you sniile 
at the burglar alarms* Mickey Mouse, drimes. 

And the light,, UPt like a glance 
from god.* Tliat'e cute. We love 
your gothic wit. Europe*s 
ep surreal^iit - damn 

pother ^ ^ ^o|l.*God!j 


eWafoly not;only^t^at,%: ra ; 

• notmetcly a Scariet Pimperiiel,,now when -we strdll ^ 


• : hot merely a' Scarlet Pimperiiel, .now . : 

;; 

.. dfchlldi^n'vihodd not like “stiUlIto^^ ^ 
>ho lack' the, sqdnbss for extended :' • 
miMils’'- and,v/hfli aie nbt interested 1ii-‘ 

. the fact "that the fmit haa been felt / by :• 
aomeone living, som^b deqd.’’ 

. -TTie connection between children 

* eh*a«J S.. fj- * .wAi. - . ' . 


'tknngh'ihttwi 6f endtetf 
; hwWi* 'tiifct we live 

Purhliig lou ' 

iproibl^in ,lhoi-.edge of ipersi*'Biit •• 

w»*re other than exUad mbMliti ^ 


and death IS echoed ih another poem, i ' -li i... i' - ’ ' i . • 

•' face.yHere ‘ 

called m IIywho,praclislnB with a ^h; • •^wyouh'S-itootlen. Behind our ‘ An n 

DTfilUndc fell i • • * .alinva 


^lehd^^ Wanra ' 

pbeih, like' most of Fowler’s, - is - 
intricetely fashioned, and there Is a' 
contihual flicker of puns. The ending is 
a biljpat: “When mil he hit on some' ' 
way/To kid these details out pf mindT*' ■' 
but two of the othpr l(nes are more, 
resojianl; ^'He’s ;tgo iaien().'-.ohj ; 
practising all /, Death’svyariiiiiiphs fo ‘ 
grow up.^’ .' /ir - • \ .7 .' 


. 'li -' • VMT 9in«ner •• . 

■ • - dht,„c* 

. of frnitfttl monotony .not boredoin 




Kevin Hart 

The Lines of the Hand: 

Poems 1976^79 

S9pp. Angus and Robertson. 

0 W 14372 2 

Gwen Harwood 

The Lion’s Bride 

76po. Angus and Robertson. 

0 307 14473 7 

Owen Harwood and Kevin Hart have 
little in common beyond their situolion 
in the alphabet and a tendency to 
migrate southwards, the former from 
Brisbane to southern Tasmania, the 
latter from London to Brisbane to 
Canberra to Geelong. Ft could loosely 
be said that they share an interest in 
philosophy, but this would not go to 
the heart of the matter at all. Hart is a 
professional philosopher, whose 
unusually translucent poems are at 
.dmpst every ~point Iniormed by-his- 
Catholic raith;Harwood is continually 
Influenced by Wittgenstein, early and 
late, but her language games do not 
press towards a spare, dry self- 
dismantling. On the contrary, she 
draws from Wittgenstein marvellous 
Bauds and trinkets, moments of sheer 
illumination, 

Neither Harwood nor Hart has much 
truck with the (wo Modernisms - that 
of (he 1920s and that of (he latter-day 
New York prestidigitators. Harwood is 
both discursively "open", and given to 
solidly trodlUonal forms, at one point 
even declaring that “Pentameters flow 
smoothly from the pen". Hart, three 
Mcades younger, commonly writes 
mt verse in regular stanzas. He does, 
however, also turn to prose poems, to 
the ghazals which the Ohalib revival 
has made popular and, less 
wcc^fully, to haiku. To survive into 
^mish this liny form has need of 
vividly mimetic moments, and Hart is 
an abstract poet through and through. 

Still under thirty, Kevin Hart has 
been for most of his career to date 
closely associated with a confederacy 
|ul(^ as the Canberra poets, whose 
tendency is lo be clear, .unpretentious, 
low-toned and empirical-discursive, In 
this book, however, he has won his wav 
through to a loftier though not 
immodest tone of voice 
commensurate with bis new religious 
prewmpatlons. ',Ho has sufffclent 
conndepce| and sufficient lack of any 
■ 5.®®*® St belaiedness, to designate 
fjoero To Christ Our Lord”, ‘To Our 
Udy and “Rve Prayers". 

? ® strategic or dramatic 
ESS®™ life..*”®"? Vi^hich are also 
pr^ra. While w have some sente of 
f**S"*^ address themselves 
lE/ 2 i?i ’ * j hard to know how they 
jhoilld conduct themselyes towards 
^r^oital readership, most of Whom 

S *“® faith. 

• ?. j .?* « 6 “ght what Donald Davie 
^ perhaps 

SSed what JamesMcAuley 

S' , , ?® J*.ronnial poetry’*. HO 

ooSS? fef stripped as far as 
pMfble of .'all. - the , .apculents of 

Incidental verbal. 
theTeader 


lync poetry and with the 
hermeticlsts, and it conn a 1 
surprise to find that seven d fa 
poems are adaptations iron Sm 
F rench or Italian. These ad^ 
are completely in keepinimtiti 
overall demeanour of 


surreal apprehension of parid^ V 
can find this in the title poea,io*i 
History of the Future" and in 'll 
Clapping Field": 

And now (he rain thrashes 
through the shaip grass, and (he 

_shnkcstj\e trees loiuddenuneppeaitiki 

nml I remember 
that new flesh 

will stretch across thez booei, , ^ 

that the trees of the field will c|i|) M 

By contrast. Gwen Harwodha/ 
fear of glamour, farce, lutFS 
allusion, romantic gesture or^' 
key. She can compare one of urj* 
witli Neddy Sengoon, have a saw 
head sing ^Crazy baby" to h 
pilfer the sequence 
irrlsion, kilderkin, nlmb , 
archaic dictionary or do 
landscapes of the littoral. It w* 
said that much of this p«uy «fl(w 
the covert pun, ilttoraWilOTtwj 
•out to the sunilt world and « i«*J! 
time Inward lo linguistic 
also involves the tension behw^ 
two four-letter words, low a wW 

These very different 
overlap, echo and intertwiiifcjg 
poems arc too long, 
explicit; fascinated thoughftwjj 
music and muadans, Harwo^, 

are not particularly rausicjl. 
too much on their 
different things to say abooti^ 
conflicts. '^1 

Harwood's verse rani >11 
from: . ' 

He spread niy score bn the / 

wilh.clissic caiualneiL ^ , 
and pni one hand on the oua^. , 
and the other downnyw^,.;- 

Down under my old , 

and Gardiner's Egypllen GrtOrtf..,-. 

Wo Teiratkeeaglanduloif -_ 
and HeUchryfum scorpiw^. • 




• '** . •* • I l» i. • — ^ ! • 


.There' Is .no 
collection of vfvid. jw*^ 
there is plenty of 
. Inareccnlihtei^^^ffl 
of the need foi* a fl 

himself between what 
and her Wsli^ca} 
her ficrive 
Krflte, and the four 
which ishd has 
work: IribMlk. her 


midway, 
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In the prevailing circumstances 


Alfred Schutz 

Life Forms and Meaning Structure 
Translated, introduced and 
uaotated by Helmut R. Wagner 
217®. Roulledge and Kegan Paul. 
m:95 

07I009£16 

Burke C. Thomason 

jilikfng Sense of Relflcatloo: Alfred 
SchDiz and Constructionist Theory 

2CI3||i. Macmillan. £15. 

,\Jna Smith's “invisible hand", 
liHers "cunning of Reason", Marx's 
' *meD make history, but not under 
corufilion of their choice”, Webe'fs 
'loctological fate". SImmel's “tragedy 
. of culture"; these are just a small 
usiple of the attempts made in the past 
10 penetrate the greatest mystery of 
huaiin existence: men think, ponder, 

' ciuose, pursue aims - but the plight 
' ihey find themselves in in the end 
: burs on the whole little Bfflnlty to their 
Qolives. We know that men and 
ROffien do whatever they do because 
; they choose to do it this way; we 
benevc that there is nothing more to 
. Mui recall “society” than a multitude 
I 6f men and women so making their 
; dnicu; and ^t this mysterious 
; ‘society" seems to “Dehave''. 

‘develop", "demand” as if it was an 
Ktor In Its own right, complete with its 
OVD logic, reasons, perhaps even 
i mtives. Nor has the gap between the 
: es^al “subjectivity*' of human 
!, beinp and the stubborn “objectivity" 
^ of their social condition been just tne 
F philosophers' worry. The farmer hero 
I rf John Steinbeck's Grapes of Wrath 
F EouniJ, much to his dismay, that there 
■ W5 no one he could shoot in order to 
, Moge his eviction from the land of his 
i: oceslors; in society, unlike in private 
\ ‘W'lhere could apparently be a crime 
^ witlwui a criminal and a wrong without 
fwoM-doer, We alt tend to make the 
tee discovery daily, and if wc stop to 
; wdiiate we feel puzzled. 

f sap between the 

pt huma^ choice and the 
I rf^lyofthcresulilngsoclul world 
; 'te woology was born, and there it 
i ,«5 r«]dM ever since. Most of its 

I ^ty has been dedicuted to 
^juBlve efforts to unearth 

“»W. .or 


? difi rfS Wf®° years (since the 

! Due) (he gap has been a 

’''‘'"K^Darcuriosity. To 

f Minrf iL ^ ® human dignity, or the 

1 a?ted to an 

^ over the 


vronT activity seems 

or both. Claims 
llfttfow ilidden passages, 

blueprints for 
pJOcal- b«n motivated by 


^ the mvsterJ r'? “ ^ to 
i lAty .““'Boing 

set 


*“?i«tivity to 
K"?^tic'B anti-social. The 


better society imvc faded of lute and 
recipes for re-urrniiging the state of 
affairs to make everybody happy have 
become suspect. With tlic outlet of 
political change now discredited, the 
gap has become, if anything, still more 
unsettling than before. 

Tlie charm and attraction of Alfred 
Schutz's solution lo the old problem, 
(discovered long after his death during 
the “freedom now” episode of the 
1960s, and quickly blown up into a 
"new paradigm for sociology' , mostly 
thanks to the efforts of Peter Berger 
and Thomas Luckmann on the one 
hand, and Harold GarAnkel on the 
other), consisted precisely in the fact 
that Schutz, like the Heidegger of Sein 
imd Zell and the Sartre of L'Etre et le 
before. him, proposed a way of 
attending to one's own "subjectivity" 
which could in no conceivable way lead 
on to the duty of doing something 
about the obstinacy of the world “out 
there". From a threatening force 
confounding our efforts, this obstinacy 
is turned into a necessary ingredient of 
our "stock of knowledge at hand"; 
into, in other ' words, an important 
resource which we use in acting and 
then accounting for our actions.- It is, 
indeed, necessary for any action to be 
possible, that we should believe in 
living in a world of more or less well 
circumscribed objects with more or 
less definite qualities, objects which 
resist us and upon which we may act. 
This knowledg^e we find ready-made, 
born as we are into a given society, and 
parlicuiarly into our veraacular, which 
IS “0 language of named things and 
events", “a treasure-house of ready- 
made pre-conslituted types". But it is 
ultimately you and f who choose 
between these pre-constituted types 
and assign to them this or that degree 
of definiteness. “If I assert with respect 
to nn element of the world ns taken for 

S ranted: S is p, 1 do So because under 
le prevailing circumstances I am 
interested in the p-being of S, 
disregarding as not relevant its being 
also q and r." The “prevailing 
circumstances" in question arc first and 
foremost biograpmcally determined; 
and this, in turn, means above all “the 
already established pnrnmouni 
project" - the only force in our lives to 
which u causul, “because oP role can 
be genuinely ascribed. 


Zygmunt Bauman 

preoccupations were); or the idea that 
Gnrfinkel, and the ethnomeihod- 
ological movement he spawned, can be 
seen ns the one rigliifu! heir to Schutz's 
legacy. 

Thomason’s presentation becomes, 
regrettably (though predictably), less 
rohereni and far less convincing when 
he nioves on to extol the Schulz- 
inspired “solution" lo the antinomy 
between the subjectivity of human 
experience and ihe objectivity of the 
human world. In Thomason's view, 
this solution lies in Schutz's version of 
reification, which is purified of that 
term's habitual dramatic - often, 
indeed, demonic - connotations. For 
Schutz reification (connoting the 
objects of our actions as sul generis 
autonomous objects) is no longer a 
mishap or calamity which aiflicts 
human beings under certain 
circumstances, but fully contained 
within the set of pre-conditions ofdaily 
life; or at least it is there that it belongs 
once we accept Schutz's advice to 
confine our interests to how people go 
about their daily business and refrmn 
from scrutiny of the auspices under 
which this business is done. In 
TTioniason’s view, such a voluntary 
self-limitation, which many would 
consider a liability, is the major 
advantage of Schutz's "solution". 

The point, however, is that, with 
reification so limited in scope, Schutz 
does not solve the antinomy at all; he 
merely sweeps it under the carpet. He 
does not bridge the gap; he merely 
projects a multi-dimensional 
experience on to the flat screen of 
methodoloM, where the gap is no 
longer visible. Thomason makes a lot 
of the methodological (as distinct from 
ontological) status of Schutz's 
description of the Lebenitmll. What he 
mc:ms, prusumnbly, is that Schutz's 
thesis is alt about Ihe way in which men 
and women construct their views of 
reality, hence the soundness of his 


propositions docs not depend on what 
this reality is truly like. Indeed, no 
judgments as to this is possible within 
Schulz’s system. As long as Ihe system 
remains so circumscribed, it makes no 
sense either to ask whether reification 
IS “true" or “false", and whether one 
can distinguish between "objects" of 
typifying iTiought and "things", which 
manifest (heir presence by imposing 
limits on both the lexis and praxis ot 
human actors (Thomason tries hard, 
yet unL'onvincingly, lo discount anxiety 
about distinction ns evidenced, for 
instance, by Berger and Pullman). But 
this distinction ism the end the product 
of a methodological decision, and we 
do not become any wiser about the 
realities of human life by declaring all 
questions concerning them as out of 
order. Thomason is somewhnt 
bewildered by Schutz's sotwr 
admission that human beings, as 
conceived by social scientists, are 
“puppets" fabricated by ihese 
scientists out of the rich stuff of human 
experience, and that the apparent logic 
of the puppets' conduct is in (his sense 
also a social-scicnlific product. But he 
does not ask how Schutz’s own 
“puppets" had been fabricated. If he 
had, he would have found that the 
human agents admitted to Schutz's 
discourse are shaped in the image of 
intellectuals, whose entire life rests 
within the confines of lexis; or, rather, 
who can cling to the counter-factual 
belief that their iexis is fully subject to 
its own inner rules and immune to the 

E ressures of pnufr. Schulz is known to 
ave believed (hat the way in which 
social scientists go about their 
theorizing is no different from tlie way 
ordinary people behave. What he did 
was to renoer such a proposition 
plausible by first rc-moulding 
‘‘ordinary people" after the pattern of 
social scibiUisis. 

Not ail people, however, enjoy (lie 

3 of (hQughC freed - from the 
!s “out there". Tlic notorious 


cquivocaiion which haunts most 
"constructionist" theories ("men" who 
make society and those who arc made 
by society are not necessarily the same 
men) catches Thomason's attention 
relatively late in the book, but even 
then he fails to explore its implications. 
Resources^ employed in the 
“construction" of a mcaningfol world 
are not equally available to men and 
women, lo educated and ignorant, 
adults and children, rich and poor, 
prison-guards and inmates, doctors 
and patients - but this fact is 
conspicuously absent from Schutz's 
universe, where no one eats his daily 
bread, still less bakes it or worries 
about having enough money to buy it. 
In (his universe, equality rules, but it is 
an equality of the university seminar 
(or, rather, (he seminar's idealized 
rules), Ii holds only so long as 
unpleasant realities like control, 
asymmetry of power, uneven 
distribution of freedom are cither 
absent, or - more probably - declared 
out of court. Gordon Allporl once said 
(of psychologists) that scholars never 
solve problems, but only get bored 
with them. TTiomason's interpretation 
of Schutz does not solve the "impasse” 
between constructionist and realist 
views of (he world, but this is one of 
those problems which life won't allow 
scholars to get bored with. 

I have already mentioned Helmut 
Wagner's edition of Schutz's early 
notes. Written between 1924 and 1928, 
these contain most of the main insights 
of Der sinnhafle Aujbaii der sozlalen 
Welt, his later uiagnirm t^us, and are 
notes on his reading of Bergson. For 
this reason, the translation is a major 
scholarly event. U amounts to a radical 
re-writing of the history of 
"constructionist sociology’s" most 
itiflucnlial projects to date. What his 
later interest in the Husseri of 
Cartesian Meditations added to 
Schulz's ideas, will now be for (he 
historians to work out. 


In the web of pre-judgment 


Michael Rosen 


For anyone versed in existentialist t|.„„ fi-npr nAnxMvo 
philosophy, (hero is no great novelty Hans-Georg Gadamer 

thus far; put Schutz offered his brand Reason In the Asc of Sclent 
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thus far, put Schutz offered his brand 
of existentialism as a way of doing 
sociology, a way which would 
“suspend", or "bracket”, as irrelevant 
to its business, the question whether 
you and 1 have bten duped, blinded, or 
otherwise misled into believing in the 
toughness and permanence of what is 
perhaps pliame and iempora^; 
whether, in other words, the 
assumptions which underlie our daily 
lives are true or false. Such a sociology 
would not inquire into the truth or 
falsehood of (he beliefs you and I hold, 
but would concentrate instead on the 
methods we employ in arriving at and 
sticking to them. *I 1 ie elegance of 
Schulzes solution does not come> 
therefore, without obligation!. - 

Burke C. Thoiha^oii argues, with 
cogency and passion, that the price is 
well vrorth paying. Tliomason issecond 
to none in assirmlatlng, digesting and 
making sense of Schutz’s legacy. The 
first three chapters of Making sense of 
Reification offer arguably the best 
available Auslegung of Schutz's 
intellectual biography and work; (he 
most lucid andHeast biased initiation 
into the Schutzian version of sociology. 
In the course' of presenting Schutz to 
his readers, Ibomasoii explodes a 
number of persistent myths, which 
have ariten partly from ignorance, 
partly from an excess of zeal: for 
instance, the idea that Schutz was a 
sodologlring Husserlian (Hiomason 
demonstrates that the backbone of 
Schulz's sodotogy Was fully formed 
long before he came across Husserl's 
work a foci which Halmlii Wagner's 
edition of Schutz's early notes on 
Dergsoo'folly coiToboraies - and that 
Schutz’s tele^venes in his reception of 
Husserl Was dicutWf by hisoWn, rgthier 
than Huneri's, obneenU); or the idea 
that : there , i ii- an . ailegedly 
irreconctteabfo : oPppsiiion Ibetweeu 
SdniB and TdctM rairaboi Cmauob 


Rcosoii In the Age of Science 
Translated by Frederick 0. 

Lawrence 

179pp. MIT Press. £12.95. 
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At first sight it is easy to miss the 
distinctiveness of Hans-Georg Gada- 
mer's philosophy. Truth and Method, 
his major work, strikes one initially less 
as a piece of philosophical argument 
than as an exercise - undeniably a rich 
and erudite one - in conceptual 
history. The approach is deliberately 
chosen, of course. It Is a direct 
expression of Oadamcr's most deeply 
held views about the nature of 
phil. ophy. FOr CadBmef,.nbilmpky- 
takea mace against it Is; in alienset 
generated by - b hutory of change of 
meaning in its basic- terms. Only in 
ignoring this could one delude oneself 
that (in the words of 7>uth and 
Method) “(here are problems as (here 
are stars in the sky." Here rests (he; 
philosopher’s affinity with the culmrai 
historian, for, ultimately, phil- 
osophical theses can haw no more 
convlndne proof than that they are . 
seen to grew oiit the implications of 
this conceptual history in the most 
illuminating poteible way. ' 

Whether for its prtginaliiy or the 
clarity with which it articulated certain 
contemporary themes (in Ih®' end the 
opposition is a false one For Gadamer) 
Truth and Method was recognized in 
Germany as a, modern classife and 
became the focus of an extensive 
critical debate. TUc essays now 
translated as Reason w the, Age of 
Sdehce do not fundamentally-revisp or , 
exterid its basic position. Their CnleFest 
lies more in dpcumehtjng Gadmer s 
response to (he'diseuttion, 


Critical Theory, is from Marx and presuppositions and prejudices: a 
Hegel. ThenrstcriticismrccallsMnrx's vorurieilsstruktur. It is, perhaps, hfs 
strictures against German ideulism in most fundamcnlal doctrine. Vet it 
7^eGeri»riH/r/eofogy. Marxcnllsthcrc seems o limitation In Oadainer's 
for a science which will “ascend from ncliicvcmenC (hat this notion of 
earth to heaven", starting oUl fipm "Ihe Vorurieil' (literally, pre-judgmenl) is 
real presuppositions, . men ... in always left obscuro-ond metaphorical, 
their nctuni, empirically perceptible Ultimately, - to describo all types bf 
process of development^ By treating conditions as Vorurielie flattons^lhe 


Hocess of development*^. J 
^uman beings as constrain 


diverse nature of the constraints 


ideal ' phenomena as history and. on human life and meaning. Our need 
tradition, Gadamer,. it is said, repeats for sustenance, for -example - Marx's 


the “abstractness” of 
Idealism. In ignorinB 


German 

material 


presuppi 
ibout aui 


ositioh' 


a material'. 


Idealism, in Ignoring material tact about buniail. bein^, not jn any 
conditions he neglects Marx's “first . -senseBnimplicit judgment iheymake.. ' 
pre-supposition of all human .-To- extend --the notion .kJorMirlC/f so 
existence. . .that men must be able to ^ broadly risks., homogeniang hetero- 
live in order to ‘make histojy”’. i geiieous pheriomeha intOj Ideal com- • 

Hegel, thalwecanapplyanuhderlyina V'- ■? ' • •: .'i ’ ' V ^ 

standard-to h|itory*'u set on B.patn • ; AI(!WD8P '.L.iiot .Gadajtter?s:. most.- 


fa' (b oe Welcbmeo . lOf the.- 

activitybywhichwerevitearidcriticize 'attention it'draws to these. imForltint 
burgraspofmeanihigSisarationalone; issues.'. Frederick , Lawrence con- , 
If, as Gadamer efaims, we remain iribdiesaquite'excellenEfotioduction.' 
always within a* network of HIg translation, however, is not 
presuppositioris', who can say that one without errors. It seemS*, at times, only 
set is better or truer than another? ip reach a half-way :sia» at which the - . 




ai’iffigfiiSjs* s ssp odkt ; 

opposed to thefieritteneiitic tean* for ■••. tnetruip,. .w. 

presuppositldhSbvt la itself an atlgiiipt . Mdderu‘<EiiropMnlniefiectu^^^ ' 

I'lo get behind the selfunleiwototions , RMpprdlsals jarid ffew Perspealw't 
of bourgeois culture*'. Sinulvly^ ,he .edited by: LaCapre and ' 


recently bten - 
ell (jmver«ty 


Hiere have bten (wo inOiri strands of 
criticism,. Bptn for 

dcaniple, in a -review of 
Mcitedby Jfogefl Kaher^ 


'describeS'.lilinself as an^aavocaw or first prptentedmADnl 3980 at a 

what Hegel palls '!bBjd[ infiaity' , .forrhe.;- ^^nforence hbld at CronteU 'Univerutyi 
-denies that bisfory pan rc4Phja;pom(of, 'Include . : pobtribufionS, .frpfo 

fomriletion. Human exisiente -takes. ! MOHfo'juy^tiAlhnHBbdnn'as-Oafl^ 

e lacc in .*^a i^leritless. inqi^. tension. - .bebata;; /rdqi Mitrlc Tbstdr on'^TDie 
etweeh :- IHiiinlnatfoHj-r' afld / con;:, f^Cciciijidlri^^ FpUpaiiUr, from 
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